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PREFACE . 

The  attention  of  the  writer  was  first  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  by  the  necessity  under  which  he  happened  to  fall  of 
looking  up  the  present  industrial  movement  in  education  in  so  far  as 
it  had  permeated  our  national  task  of  instn,icting  the  Indian.     A  num- 
ber of  interesting  educational  questions  of  theory  and  practice  at 
once  suggested  themselves  as  the  possible  outgrowth  of  our  experi- 
ence in  dealing  v;ith  this  dependent  people.     Interest  was  aroused  to 
examine  further  the  general  and  particular  problems  in  this  case  be- 
cause of  the  relation  we  sustain  to  two  other  national  wards,  the  ne- 
gro and  the  Filipino,  who  present  a  political  enigma  in  som.e  re- 
spects analogous  to,  and  in  other  quite  distinct  from,  that  of  the 
Indian. 

An  attem.pt  will  be  made  to  enter  upon  this  subject  without 
any  preconceived  notions  of  the  outcome.     It  is  the  intention  to  a- 
void  the  frequent,  and, until  recent  years,  almost  universal  habit  of 
"geometrical"  investigation,  whereby  an  author  states  his  theorem, 
openly,  or  at  least  has  it  definitely  in  mind  from^  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  then  proceeds  to  prove  it.     The  writer  does  not  yet  know 
what  it  will  be  possible  to  educe  from  this  investigation,  or  wheth- 
er anything  can  be  educed.     The  endeavor  vrill  be  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting statements  when  possible;  to  give  to  each  authority  due, 
but  not  unbounded  credence;  a,nd  to  draw  concliisions  only  upon  suffic- 
ient evidence.     Mo  field  stands  more  in  need  of  real  research  work 
than  that  of  education. 

There  exists  an  enorm.ous  amount  of  source  material  having 
to  do  with  the  education  of  the  Indian.  "Within  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge, no  attempt  has  been  made  properly  to  organize  it,  a  fact  which 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  proper  of  this  Btudy  it 
may  be  advisable  to  set  clearly  before  ourselves  some  facts  with  re- 
ference to  which  there  might  be  niisunderstanding .    The  hypocrisy  of 
race  pride  has  led  at  different  times  to  rather  disastrous  results 
in  the  dealing  of  one  race  with  another.     The  first  essential  to  thij 
investigation  is  a  freedom  from  any  mistal^en  notion  of  race  superior 
ity.     Not  only  is  such  an  attitude  demanded  by  the  true  spirit  of  re- 
search, but  the  direct  and  affirma.tive  proposition  of  race  equality 
is  to  a  great  extent  forced  upon  us  by  recent  anthropological  and 
psychological  demonstrations.    The  results  of  several  physical  and 
mental  tests  on  fairly  numerous  samplings  of  different  races,  have 
indicated  a  number  of  popular  misconceptions.-^    Differences  in  the 
acuity  of  the  senses  are  on  the  whole  slight  between  the  Indians  and 
^     the  Caucasians,  while  simple  miental  processes  show  no  great  variatior 
It  will  be  worth  v.'hile,  therefore,  to  remember  constantly  that  so 
far  as  the  constituent  racial  or  innate  characteristics  are  concern- 
ed we  are  working  on  material  to  which  the  law  of  educability  in  gen- 
eral will  apply  much  as  it  does  to  our  own  race. 

To  be  sure,  that  there  are  physical  and  mental  differences 
of  a  somewhat  pronounced  type  between  the  races,  no  one  will  deny; 
but^there  is  strong  ground  for  belief  that  these  distinctions,  to  the 
extent  that  they  concern  the  educator,  fall  within  the  bounds  of  ac- 
quired rather  than  inherited  characters.    The  tendency  often  noted 
in  educated  Indians  to  revert  to  savagery  upon  return  to  their  people 
is  not  so  strong  a  proof  of  the  "call  of  the  wild",  or  race  instinct 
as  it  is  of  the  tendency  of  any  intelligent  individual  to  adjust  him- 


1.     Thorndike,  Educa.tional  Psychology,  p^.  55-60. 
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self  to  hip  environment;  more  especially  1g  this  true  when  we  recall 
the  frequent  instances   (in  which  our  country's  history  abounds)  of 
whites  as  well  as  half-breeds,  v/ho  being  reared  or  even  long  detain- 
ed among  the  Indians,  have  become  as  barbarous  in  manner  of  life  as 
the  most  benighted  of  their  captors. 

Having  set  forth  the  reason  for  such  a  statement  of  the 
subject  as  implies  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  for  improvement,  we 
may  define  race  education  as  the  phrase  is  here  employed.    By  it  is 
meant  the  act  of  one  race  in  preparing  another  race  for  better  liv- 
ing; race  education  is  considered  as  an  exogenous  rather  than  an  en- 
dogenous growth. 

Naturally  in  all  ages  wherever  there  has  been  contact  be- 
tween states  and  peoples,  they  have  learned  from  one  another.  Each 
has  borrowed  from  the  other  more  or  less  consciously,  not  always  dis- 
tinguishing successfully  between  what  it  ought  and  what  it  ought  not 
to  copy.    But  the  spectacle  of  one  people  consciously  and  more  or 
less  altruistically  schooling  another  is  a  strictly  modem  phenomen- 
on.    If  the  spread  of  Roman  civilization  to  her  colonies  be  excepted, 
certainly  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  race  education  until  the  cen- 
tury past.    But  now  as  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  drawing  together, 
and  as  the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  of  "manifest  destiny" 
are  taking  firm  root  in  national  consciousness,  all  the  leading  na- 
tions of  this  wonderful  colonial  age  are  trying  in  an  apparently 
honest  manner  for  both  selfish  and  unselfish  reasons  to  educate  theii 
colonies,    \7hile  the  United  States  is  trying  to  bring  the  red  m.en  anc 
her  embryonic  citizens  of  the  Orient  to  the  point  where  they  may  be^ 
come  an  organic  part  of  the  state  politically  and  economically.  Great 
Britain  is  seeking  to  do  the  same  for  an  enormous  empire  in  the  East; 
and  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  have  sim.ilar,  thou.o:h  smaller,  srec- I 
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Ific  problems  on  hand  and  in  process  of  solution;  hence  the  augment 
ed  urgency  of  the  otudy  of  problems  in  race  education,  which  has  be 
come  a  new  branch  of  statecraft,   as  it  were  . 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  IITDIAN  EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS. 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  Indian  mode  of  educating  that  would  apply  to  any 
large  number  of  tribes,  an  examination  of  different  ones  disclosee 
a  remarkable  similarity  in  general  motives  and  methods.     Among  most 
of  them  we  discover  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Spartan  ideals  of 
physical  and  moral  training. 

The  end  of  physical  discipline  vfas  pursued  from  the  very 
beginning.     As  soon  as  Indian  children  could  walk  they  v^ere  permit- 
ted to  roam  about  wherever  they  pleased  regardless  of  the  v;eather.^ 
While  this  caused  an  exceedingly  high  death  rate,  it  produced  strong 
muscles  and  hardy  constitutions  among  those  who  survived.  Some 
tribes  subjected  both  male  and  female  children  to  such  treatment  as 
would  inure  them  to  the  greatest  hardships.  "     They  were  comr^elled  to 
bathe  daily  in  cold  water  and  to  fast  for  a  length  of  time  propor- 
tional to  their  age.    \7hen  eight  years  old  they  would  abstain  from 
food  for  half  a  day;  when  twelve  or  sixteen  all  day.'^    At  the  age  of 
eighteen  the  male  was  ready  to  enter  upon  manhood.     He  was  taken  in- 
to the  forest  at  a  distance  from  home,  where  he  was  left  to  fast  for 
from  five  to  eight  days  without  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  Immersion 
in  cold  water  and  some  other  cerem.onies  followed.     He  was  then  a 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  com.parison  throughout  the  chapter  see  Davidson, 
Aristotle  and  the  Ancient  Educational  Ideals,  pp.  41-51. 

2.  Haines,  American  Indian,  p.  246. 
^'  ^Q^^  T^ayne  ivianuscript ,  p.  87. 

4.  A  curious  accompaniment  of  fasting  in  many  parts  of  the  Ohio  ^^al- 
ley  was  the  custom  of  blacking  the  face.     "The  face  of  the  male  is 
blacked  all  over;  that  of  the  female  on  the  cheeks  only."  Ibid. 
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full-fledged  man. 

Heroisn  among  the  California  Indians  wan  inptilled  by  the 
infliction  of  much  unnecesnary  pain."'"     "They  were  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach the  fire  to  warm  themselves,  or  to  eat  certain  seeds  and  ber- 
ries, which  were  considered  luxuries."    Before  the  youth  night  be- 
come a  warrior,  he  had  to  submit  to  a  scourging  with  stinging  net- 
tles, after  which  he  was  placed  in  the  nest  of  some  virulent  ants, 

which  rendered  his  suffering  intense.     Similar  practices  obtained 

2 

am.ong  the  Creeks. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment by  a  parent  is  scarcely  recorded  among  the  American  aborigi- 
nes.    Beating  occurs  only  in  those  rp.re  cases  where  a  parent  has  be- 
com:e  so  exasperated  that  he  would  attack  anyone  under  like  circum- 

Stances."     The  end  of  obedience  is  achieved  rather  by  the  inspira- 

4 

tion  of  superstitious  or  religious  dread  through  bogey  tales.  In 
the  case  of  fasting  above  referred  to,  it  was  believed  that  if  any- 
one should  eat  or  drink  while  his  face  was  blacked  for  fasting,  the 
Great  Spirit  v/ould  mete  out  to  him.  sumjmary  punishm.ent. 

Considering  the  value  of  the  ideals  that  may  come  from 
fairy  tales  and  stories  in  general,  the  Indian  has  an  advantage  that 
som.e  of  the  white  children  might  almost  envy.       In  some  tribes  there 
T.  Bancroft,  Kative  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  Vol.1,  pp. 40^^-414. 

2.  Flynn,  ;\m.erican  Indian  as  a  Product  of  Environment,  p.  132. 

3.  Thatcher,  Indian  Traits ,  Vol.  I,  p.  179. 

4.  Spencer,  Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child,  p.  81.  A  very  practical 
method  among  the  Zuni  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  worst  child  in  the 
village  at  a  dance  held  once  in  thirty  years. 

5.  Cham.berlain,  Child  and  Childhood,  p.  204.     Chamberlain  gives  nu- 
merous passages  regarding  typical  Indian  customs,  covering  many 
points  discussed  in  this  chapter.     See  in  his  index  under  the  sub- 
ject, Indian,  and  also  under  the  names  of  various  tribes. 
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are  profeacional  otory  tellers  who  have  devoted  years  of  their  life 
to  mastering  the  details  of  tribal  folk-lore  and  acnuiring  f-kill  in 
presenting  these  myths.     These  gifted  individuals  are  held  in  high 
esteem  and  heard  v.-'ith  avidity.    Their  tales  are  of  various  sorts  and 
rlay  upon  the  different  sides  of  the  child's  moral  and  esthetic  na- 
ture . 

Nearly  all  writers  on  Indian  life  emphasize  their  love  of 
games  of  chance.  Again  and  again  we  read  that  the  Indian  is  a  "bom 
gambler" .  The  games  of  chance  were  not  the  only  diversions  in  which 
they  took  part.  The  prowess  of  the  football  teams  of  the  larger  In- 
dian schools  and  the  swiftness  of  foot  so  comm.on  to  their  young  m.en, 
are  well  known.  Athletic  sports  for  the  youth  were  strongly  encour- 
aged by  many  tribes."^  Among  the  events  were  footracing,  hurling  the 
javelin,  archery,  and  a  game  of  ball  something  like  American  hockey. 

As  soon  as  the  boys  were  old  enough,  they  v;ere  given  a  bow 
and  arrow  and  sent  forth  to  hunt.  Experience  was  their  great  teach- 
er, but  sometimes  an  older  person  accompanied  the  ;f^outh  into  the  for-. 

est,  a,nd  shov/ed  him  how  to  contrive  snares  for  beasts  and  imitate 

2 

their  cries.  Since  a  boy's  standing  with  his  fellows  depended  al- 
most entirely  upon  his  success  as  a  hunter  and  trapper,  he  regarded 
all  advice  most  carefully. 

Industrial  training  aside  from  the  life  of  the  hunter 
seems  to  have  received  scarcely  any  definite  attention  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.     The  Pueblos  present  about  the  only  exception  to 
this  male.     If  their  joung  had  not  been  taught  the  arts  of  life,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  tribe  could  have  maintained  its  rela- 

1.  Haines,  American  Indian,  p.  247. 

2.  Thatcher,  Indian  Traits,  I,  1S9. 

:   
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tively  high  pocition  on  the  scale  of  native  civilization.    The  Pueb- 

1 

lo  method  han  largely  been  one  of  imitation  under  restraint.  The 
early  games  of  the  children,  though  practically  spontaneous,  are  to 
an  extent  directed  by  the  parents.      These  games  are  representative 
of  the  serious  occupations  of  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  possess 
great  educational  value.     The  usual  pursuits,  such  as  agriculture, 
hunting,  pottery,  implement -making,  weaving,  and  building,  are  imi- 
tated.    The  parents  cooperate  by  supplying  a  bow  and  arrow,  a  battle 
axe,  a  plat  of  ground,  or  vfhatever  is  needed.     At  an  early  age  the 
Pueblo  child  begins  to  assist  in  the  simple  tasks  of  which  he  is  cap-' 
able.     At  five  or  six  years  the  little  girl  helps  in  caring  for  the 
younger  children,  brings  v/ood  and  water,  and  aids  in  the  preparation 
of  clay  for  pottery  and  of  the  materials  for  basket  weaving. 

Pueblo  boys  and  girls  are  apprenticed  to  near  relatives  of 
the  same  sex,  and  begin  to  master  the  model  piece  of  work  placed  be- 
fore them..     Gifted  artisans  communicate  the  secrets  of  their  craft 
to  their  children.     Iraprovem.ents  are  not  expected,  and  changes  are 
not  desired.    Y.Tiile  this  "nractice  has  the  m.erit  of  conserving  the 
knowledge  and  art  of  the  past  in  its  higjiest  forms,  it  has  proved  an 
infrangible  bar  to  progress.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  ovm  art,  literature,  general  industrial  activity,  and  so- 
cial usages  are  not  nearly  so  free  as  we  at  first  might  think  from 

the  same  drift  tov/ard  slavishness  to  models. 

■ 

The  moral  instruction  of  Indian  children  has  ever  been  a 
matter  of  concern  from,  early  years.       Obedience  to  one's  parents, 

1.  Spencer,  Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child,  pp.  76-79. 

2,  Of.  modern  theories  of  play,-  Spencer,  Groos,  Hall. 

?.  Heckewelder,  I.lanners  and  Custom.s  of  Indian  K  at  ions,  pp.  11:^-118. 
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respect  for  age,  and  modesty  in  the  presence  of  his  elders  were  the 
qualities  which  the  average  Indian,  according  to  all  authorities, 
would  seek  to  instill  into  his  child.     The  most  common  method  of  eth 
ical  and  spiritual  training  was  to  relate  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
child's  forefathers  and  fellow  countrymen."''    Vfhile  the  ends  attained 
were  usually  worthy  of  Caucasian  emulation,  it  is  asserted  that  some 
of  the  Indian  nations  have  rather  encouraged  obstinacy  and  a  quarrel- 
some disposition  in  their  boys  on  the  ground  that  such  is  promotive 
2 

of  courage . 

Religious  training  must  have  consisted  largely  in  the  ob- 
servation of  religious  rites,  until  sufficient  familiarity  vrith  them 
was  gained  to  enable  one  to  participate  intelligently.    But  the  Pueb- 
loB  developed  almost  a  system  in  this  regard.'     Strict  adherence  to 
and  exact  reproduction  of  the  ancient  forms  is  demanded  in  their  re- 
ligious education,  which  is  involved  mainly  in  extended  cerem.onies 
attendant  upon  initiation  into  a  certain  secret  society.     This  cus- 
tom finds  among  other  tribes  a  prototype  in  the  ordeals  incident  to 
becoming  a  full-fledged  man.     Every  word  of  song  or  prayer,  every 
m-ovement  of  the  dance,  must  be  an  exact  reproduction.    A  large  a- 
raount  of  memorizing  consequently  io  demanded  of  the  novice. 

It  appears  from  this  brief  discussion  of  Indian  education- 
al ideals  that  purely  educational  institutions  practically  did  not 
exist  with  them.     All  educational  effort,  though  generally  conscious 
v/as  incidental  to  the  tribal  customs  of  domestic  life  and  industry, 
war  and  hunting,  and  religious  observances.     However,  in  Central  A- 


1.  Mcintosh,  Origin  of  the  North  American  Indians,  p.  I9i . 
.  Plynn,  American  Indian  as  a  Product  of  Environment,  p.  143. 
pencer.  Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child,  pp.  81-88. 
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merica  and  Mexico  particularly  a  system  of  education  is  found  rather 

highly  organized  both  as  to  instruction  and  specially  adapted  irsti- 
1 

tutions. 

There  is  gain  to  be  derived  both  for  the  Indian  and  for  us 
in  a  study  of  his  indigenous  culture;  for  if  there  is  nothing  valua- 
ble in  the  Indian  system,  or  rather  theory,  of  child  training,  it  is 
the  first  that  has  been  discovered  destitute  of  any  saving  element. 
The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  us  the  mom.ent  we  assume  that  we  have 
been  constituted  to  educate  the  Indian  out  of  his  native  ideas  and 
into  our  own.    Careful  analysis  reveals  much  in  the  native  educa- 
tional aims  and  methods  which  should  not  be  taken  from  the  Indian, 
but  rather  enlarged  upon  and  assimilated  to  our  own  doctrine.  Bey- 
ond his  rebellion  against  restraint  and  his  disrespect  for  manual  la- 
bor there  is  little  to  criticise.     The  love  of  outdoor  life,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  physique,  the  close  communion  with  nature,  re- 
spect for  age,  reverence  for  parents,  and  the  exalted  patriotism  of 
the  American  Indian  are  sound  fundamental  principles,  upon  which  as 
common  ground  we  must  meet  the  Indian  for  the  highest  good  of  both 
races . 

Some  practical  considerations  affecting  our  educational 
plans  for  the  Indians  grow  out  of  their  native  ideals,  and  so  con- 
stitute a  justification  for  the  present  chapter: - 

(1)  Their  strong  athletic  interest  must  be  maintained.  The 
sudden  transition  of  the  Indian  from  outdoor  to  indoor  life  in  the 
schools,  the  increasing  prevalence  of  consumption  among  his  race, 
and  the  several  notable  cases  of  the  dwindling  and  disappearance  of 
uncivilized  races  in  contact  with  civilized  ones  in  different  parts 


V  gccount  of  the  system  of  Aztecs  and  Mayas,  see  Ban- 


1 

of  the  world,     all  present  a  very  pertinent  problem  of  race  preser- 
vation vs.  race  extinction. 

(2)  In  the  closeness  of  his  life  to  nature  the  Indian  has  cul- 
tivated highly  his  powers  of  observation.    Hence  the  true  Indian  has 
not  desired  that  our  training  of  his  children  shall  be  solely  insti- 
tutional and  humanizing,  he  expects  of  his  child  something  beside 
bookleaming;  he  expects  a  knowledge  of  things.     This  has  enlarged 
the  need  for  concrete  methods,  favored  nature  study,  and  stimulated 
the  pursuit  of  the  manual  branches. 

(?)  The  comparative  absence  of  demoralizing  practices  in  their 
religious  rites  and  a  fairly  high  moral  standard  for  everyday  life 
free  our  problem  from  some  of  the  comnlications  characteristic  of 
the  British  East  Indian  situation.     But  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  race  pride  is  almost  universal.     The  Indian  has  rightly 
believed  that  certain  things  in  his  civilization  are  worth  saving. 
This  raises  the  issue  of  the  vernacular  in  the  schools,  Christian 
teaching,  native  industries,  etc. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  In- 
dian question  is  primarily  conditioned  on  various  sides  by  the  edu~ 
cational  theories,  practices,  and  racial  traits  herein  alluded  to. 

.Coffin,  On  the  Education  of  the  Backward  Races,  Pedagogical  Semina- 
ry, 15:  5-9. 


CHAPTER  II. 
INDIAN  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

A  cursory  reading  of  .American  history  leaves  the  imprea- 
sion  that  the  relations  of  the  Indians  with  the  colonists  were  prin 
cipally  belligerent,  and  occasionally  coimnercial.     The  amount  of  le, 
i slat ion  which  was  judged  necessary  and  is  found  upon  examination  t( 
have  been  enacted,  is  tr'aly  surprising  in  volume.     Much  of  it  is  so 
indefinite  and  so  purely  advisory  in  tone  that  one  is  perhaps  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  the  Indians  were  an  omnipresent  subject  upon 
V7hich  the  legislators  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  leisure 
hours  or  ex'jberancs  of  energy.     In  this  respect  there  was  neverthe- 
less great  disparity  between  colonies. 

At  the  start,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  legisla- 
tion on  the  question  of  Indian  civilization  and  education  formed  a 
very  small  proportion  in  most  colonies  of  the  total  bulk  just  re- 
ferred to.     It  likewise  varied  greatly  in  amount  from  colony  to  col- 
ony.    Some  never  mentioned  the  matter  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from 
a  search  of  their  records.     A  curious  relation  is  ascertained  be- 
tween school  legislation  for  whites  and  for  Indians.     As  a  rule  thos 
colonies  with  inferior  educational  facilities  for  their  own  people 
were  little  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  savages;  so  in  follow- 
ing out  our  own  topic  we  perceive  mirrored  in  Indian  education  the 
general  educational  policy  and  ideals  of  the  early  European  settlers 
The  determination  of  one  race  to  force  precisely  its  own  education, 
by  its  own  methods,  upon  another  race,  is  a  suggestive  episode  in 
race  education. 

The  educational  activity  of  the  Deriod  of  exploration,  or 
approximately  the  sixteenth  century,  was  due  entirely  to  Catholic 
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miBsionariee.     The  only  quarter  which  they  succeeded  in  touching 
within  our  present  borders  v;as  Florida.'^     In  15<^7  Father  Roger  tried 
to  introduce  industrial  pursuits  among  the  Indians  of  this  region; 
"landa  were  chosen;  agricultural  implements  procured;  twenty  commo- 
dious houses  raised".     But  when  the  time  came  to  be  baptized  all  the 
natives  refused  the  ordinance,  and  in  1570  Father  Roger  returned  to 
Havana  v;ith  some  Indian  boys  to  be  placed  in  school.     The  attitude 
of  the  Pope  is  seen  in  a  letter  from  Pius  V  to  Viceroy  Melendez  at 
just  this  time,  reminding  him  of  the  purpose  that  the  Indians,  "stil 
infidels  may... be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth". ^ 

Thus  briefly  and  ineffectively  ended  the  history  of  Span- 
ish undertakings  to  instruct  the  savages.     Subsequently  missions  of 
some  im.portance  were  started  in  the  far  Southwest,  but  enveloping 
barbarism  hundreds  of  miles  in  thickness  engulfed  and  destroyed 
their  influence.     One  may  safely  assume  that  during  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Indians  made  no  real  progress  toward  civilization. 
Their  contact  with  the  white  race  appears  to  have  been  attended  by 
wars,  slavery,  and  other  evils.     A  few  were  taught  letters,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  large  n^omber  were  Christianized.     Half  the  Catho- 
lic missionaries  in  the  field  lost  their  lives." 

The  Southern  Colonies. 
Chronologically  Virginia  is  the  first  English  speaking 
settlement,  to  be  considered.    That  the  prom.otion  of  the  prosperity 
Of  the  benighted  aborigines  was  clearly  in  mind  to  the  founders  of 
th£s_co^Ij)ny  is  indisputable.     Thrice  in  six  years  it  is  set  forth  in 

1.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p.  20. 

2.  American  Jouim^  07.  ^ 
5.  Fletcher,  Indian  Ed;aca^  and  Civilization,  p.  00. 


plain  language.     The  original  charter  granted  by  King  James  T,  and 
dated  I'^O^,  in  Election  III"  commends  the  desire  of  the  grantees  to 
oriiig  "  £he)   Christian  Religion  to  such  People,  as  yet  live  in  Dark- 
ness and  miserable  Ignorance  of  the  True  Knowledge  and  iTorship  of 
God",  and  expresses  hope  that  the  recipients  of  his  favor  "may  in 
time  bring  the  Infidels  and  Savages,   living  in  those  Parts,  to. human 
Civility,  and  to  a  settled  and  quiet  Government"/    The  second  char- 
ter, granted  in  l^^OP,  declares  in  Section  XXIX  that  "the  principal 
Effect,  which  we  can  desire  or  expect  of  this  Action,  is  the  Conver- 
sion and  Reduction  of  the  People  in  those  Parts  unto  the  true  Wor- 
ship of  God  and  the  Christian  Religion".^    In  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  third  charter,  issued  in  1612,  James  states  again  his  earnest 
wish  "for  the  propagation  of  christian  religion  and  reclaiming  of 
people  barbarous  to  civility  and  humanity."^ 

The  earliest  record  of  any  measures  to  give  practical  ef- 
fect to  these  comjmendable  declarations  of  purpose  is  chronicled  sev- 
eral years  later,  and  then  was  not  accomplished  by  legislation,  but 
came  through  philanthropic  sources.     To  be  sure,  at  the  first  Assem- 
bly, held  in  1619,  it  was  enacted  that  "the  most  towardly  [indiaii) 
boys  in  wit  and  graces  of  nature  ^.rj  to  be  brought  up  in  the  first 
elements  of  literature,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  college  intended 
for  them,   that  from  thence  they  may  be  sent  to  that  "/ork  of  conver- 
sion".      But  this,  like  the  provisions  of  the  charters  already  quot- 
ed,  was  vagi^e  in  itself,  and  provided  no  means  or  machinery  for  the 

1.  Macdonald,  Select  Charters,  etc.,  p.  2. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  16. 

3.  Hening,  Laws  of  Virginia,  I,  98. 

4.  Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  I,  246. 


execution  of  the  design.     It  merely  gave  expreaaion  to  plans  then 
under  way . 

In  1616  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returning  from  Virginia  took  with 
him  about  ten  Indians  old  and  young,  to  be  educated  in  the  English 
schools.-^    One  was  Pocahontas,  whose  intelligence  and  dignity  did 
much  to  create  a  lofty  opinion  of  the  native  Americans.     In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  at  least  three  of  this  small  party  had  suc- 
cumbed to  some  form  of  disease.     The  wide  notice  which  these  few 
people  attracted  may  well  have  been  one  cause  for  the  contribution 
which  King  James  ordered  taken  in  England  in  1617  in  the  interest  of 
a  projected  university  to  be  situated  at  Henrico  near  Richmond.^ 
But  nothing  was  done  by  those  on  the  scene  of  action  until  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 
Under  his  patronage  a  board  of  eminent  men  was  formed  in  England,  in 
eluding  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  establish  a  "college".     Over  two 
thousand  pounds  had  now  been  donated  in  England,  but  the  trustees 
must  have  felt  that  amount  too  sm.all  to  enable  them  to  do  what  they 
desired,  for  ten  thousand  acres  were  selected  and  means  adopted  to 
secure  settlers  from  the  mother  country  to  develop  the  estate  and 
thus  create  a  regular  income. 

One  thousand  acres  of  this  tract  were  specifically  set  a- 
side  for  the  Indian  school.     An  unknown  person  gave  550  pounds  for 
this  particular  purpose,  and  Nicholas  Parrar  bequeathed  three  hun- 
dred.     The  former  intended  that  the  young  Indians  be  taken  at  seven 


1.  Brown,  First  Republic  in  America,   see  in  index  under  sublect, 
Indians,  education  of, 

2.  American  Journal  of  Education.  (Barnard's),  27:  33-5:^,  a-ives  manv 
interesting  details.  ^  " 
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years  or  even  younger,  and  trained  until  the  age  of  twelve  in  "the 
reading  and  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Christianity",  with  a 
subsequent  training  in  trades  till  twenty-one,  the  idea  being  to 
merge  them  in  the  general  body  politic.     The  difficulty  of  securing 
proper  materials  and  skillful  artisans  in  a  new  country  greatly  im- 
peded progress. 

The  news  of  a  successful  school  in  the  Fast  Indies  for 
the  uncivilized  races  there,  was  a  great  encouragement  to  the  lead- 
ers, and  the  contributions  of  some  members  of  the  East  India  Company 
gave  the  name  East  India  to  the  proposed  school,  which  it  was  final- 
ly decided  to  locate  at  Charles  City.     The  previous  unknown  donor 
enlarged  his  present  to  a  thousand  pounds  under  conditions  easy  to 
meet.     But  the  massacre  of  1P22  cut  short  the  life  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, and  no  one  in  Virginia  cared  to  talk  Indian  education  for  over 
half  a  century.     This  concluded  the  best  organized,  best  financed, 
and  farthest  sighted  venture  in  our  field  during  the  entire  colon- 
ial period,     \7hile  absolutely  nothing  was  accomplished,  the  Charles 
City  school  never  opening,  plans  were  pushed  far  enough  to  reveal 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  be  met.     It  was  found  that  the  Indians 
themselves  were  not  favorably  disposed  and  that  none  of  the  differ- 
ent settlements  cared  to  become  the  site  of  the  school.    Mutual  race 
suspicion,  if  not  antagonism,  came  unmistakably  to  the  surface. 

Through  the  beneficence  of  some  persns  a  few  Indians  were 
sent  to  England  to  school  in  the  following  years,"  but  little  con- 
cern was  manifested  until  the  death  in  1^91  of  Robert  Boyle,  a  noted 
2 

philanthropist.      His  administrators  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
Will  were  empowered  to  dispose  of  his  property  in  such  charitable 

1.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p.  34. 

2.  Ibid,  pp.  7^4-:^5. 


caudea  ao  they  deemed  proper.     Knowing  that  the  charter  on  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  granted  in  1^9:^,  had  stated  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  that  institution  to  be  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
faith  among  the  Indians,  they  decided  to  apply  a  large  portion  to 
the  college  for  the  establishment  of  scholarships  offering  full  sup- 
port for  Indian  children  in  school  until  "they  should  be  thought 
ready  to  receive  orders  and  be  thought  sufficient  to  be  sent  abroad 
to  preach  and  convert  the  Indians."     A  chair  was  endowed  to  teach 
Indian  boyB  reading,  writing,  and  vulgar  arithmetic,  as  well  as  the 
catechism  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.     But  the 
Suspicion  of  the  Indians  made  it  impossible  to  secure  students. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Governor  Spottswood  placed 
the  children  of  the  Saponi  in  a  college  founded  at  Williamsburg  for 
that  purpose,  and  sent  a  schoolmaster  among  them.      This  teacher  was 
paid  out  of  Governor  Spottswood' s  ovm  pocket  and  appears  to^ have 
been  a  capable  man;  for  we  soon  read  that  of  his  seventy  pupils  "a 
great  part  can  already  say  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  creed".     Yet  at 
the  close  of  five  years  the  school  was  discontinued  on  account  of 

the  transfer  of  the  teacher  to  the  Indian  department  endowed  by  Rob- 

p 

ert  Boyle  at  William  and  Mary . ^    Although  without  substantial  back- 
ing or  equal  breadth  of  aim,  this  school  differed  from  the  Henrico 
fiasco  in  being  an  exclusive  attempt  at  Indian  education,  and  not  an 
outgrowth  of  a  white  school. 

The  attendance  of  the  natives  at  William  and  Mary  over  the 
period  up  to  the  Revolution  was  very  small,  only  fourteen  being  men- 
tioned  in  the  college  catalog,^  which  however  is  not  complete . 

1 .  Mooney ,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East ,  p .  44 . 

2.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p .  76 . 

3.  Ibid,  p.  77. 
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Probably  the  greatest  number  ever  in  attendance  at  one  time  was  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten.     The  entire  experiment  proved  quite  unsatis- 
factory, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation.     It  is  taken 
from  a  work  published  in  1724  by  Hugh  Jones,  a  former  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  College."'' 

The  young  Indians  procured  from  the  tributary  or  foreign  na- 
tions with  much  difficulty,  were  formerly  boarded' and  lodged  in 
town,  where  abundance  of  them  used  to  die,  either  through  siclmess, 
change  of  provision  and  way  of  life,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  often 
for  want  of  proper  necessaries  and  due  care  taken  with  them.  Those 
of  them  that  have  escaped  well,  and  have  been  taught  to  read  and 
write,  have,  for  the  most  part,  returned  to  their  home.     Some  with 
and  some  without  baptism,  where  they  follow  their  own  savage  customs 
and  heathenish  rites.     A  few  of  them  lived  as  servants  with  the  ^g- 
lish,  or  loitered  and  idled  away  their  time  in  laziness  and  mis- 
chief.    But  it  is  a  pity  more  care  is  not  taken  of  them  after  they 
are  dismissed  from  school.     They  have  admirable  capacities  when 
their  hum.ors  and  tempers  are  perfectly  understood. 

The  second  sentence  from  the  end  indicates  a  grasp  of  the  situation 
vvhich  we  have  been  slow  to  attain. 

So  miuch  for  the  Virginia  experiment  in  grafting  a  college 
education  upon  a  savage.     True,  it  was  not  a  college  education  as  we 
nor  understand  the  phrase,  but  the  significant  fact  is  that  it  was 
just  what  the  higher  class  of  whites  wanted  for  their  children.  No 
thought  of  a  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  race  needs  and  condi- 
tions seems  to  have  dawned  unon  the  people  interested  in  education. 

In  the  other  southern  colonies  education  of  any  kind  was 
inconspicuous  at  the  most.     There  may  have  been  unorganized  effort 
by  private  individuals  or  religious  societies,  but  all  traces  of 
such  effort  have  vanished.     In  the  Carolinas  nothing  can  be  gleaned; 
but  in  Georgia  Tomo-chi-chi ,  chief  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  and  his  ret- 
inue, made  a  visit  to  England  under  the  instigation  and  direction  of 
Governor  Oglethorpe  in  1734.^    This  was  instrum.ental  in  reviving 
1.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p.  77. 
g.  Jones,  History  of  Georgia.  I,  174. 
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sor.ewhat  the  I'oirer  interest  of  the  English  people  in  Indian  rnin- 
t?ionH,  a  ouh.lrct  hereafter  tn  y-e  treated  in  connection  with  the 
northeiTi  colonies.     A  certain  Bishop  'Tilsor  iranediately  set  a^bout 
the  preparation  of  a  ma,nual  to  supplement  on  the  religious  side 
Oglethorpe's  endeavor  "to  civilize  them  first  and  mal^e  them  capable 
of  instruction  in  the  ways  of  religion  and  civil  government . Noth- 
ing came  of  it,  nor  did  the  writer  succeed  in  getting  any  informa- 
tion about  the  "earnest  endeavors"  of  the  founder  of  Georgia.  About 
this  time  the  1,'oravians  established  a  school  for  Creek  children  near 
Savannah,  but  vrar  between  the  Spanish  and  the  English  involved  the 
sect  in  trouble  and  compelled  it  to  leave  the  colony  on  account  of 

o 

Its  scruple  against  bearing  arm.s . 

The  indications  in  Maryland  were  at  the  outset  much  the 
same  as  in  Virginia.     The  fundamental  charter  given  Lord  Baltimore 
credits  the  grantee  with  "being  anim.ated  with  a  laudable  and  pious 
Zeal  for  extending  the  Christian  Religion"  and  refers  to  America  as 
being  "partly  occupied  by  Savages  having  no  Knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Being".      The  frequent  religious  disorders  and  changes  of  adminis- 
tration evidently  kept  Calvert  and  his  successors  fromi  carrying  out 
their  ambition,  for  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
we  read  of  no  schools  being  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives. 
Some  isolated  Catholic  missions  were  but  slightly  educative,  all  be- 
ing conducted  in  the  native  languages,  according  to  church  historian 
of  the  period. 

1.  Jones,  History  of  Georgia,  I,  1R7. 

£.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p.  87. 
3.  Lacdonald,  Select  Charters,  p.  54. 
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New  England. 

In  New  England  conditionB  are  nuite  different.     Not  only 
doer>  personal  beneficence  contribute  soi^ethi.ng  fairly  lasting,  but 
the  state  in  its  official  capacity  tnkes  repeated  action,  and  in  one 
case  votes  appropriations.     Charles  I  again  emulated  his  father's 
expjiiple.     The  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  put  a  clause 
found  in  the  charter  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  more  strongly,  when  it 
recited  that  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  the  knowledge  and  o- 
bedience  of  God  was  "the  principall  ende  of  this  plantation"^.  Gov- 
ernor Cradock's  first  letter  of  instructions,  written  the  preceding 
month  and  addressed  presumably  to  John  Endicott,  reminds  the  latter 
of  this  same  "principall  ende"  and  suggests  that  some  of  the  Indian 
cliildren  be  secured  "to  train  up  to  reading  and  consequently  to  re- 
ligion  whilst  they  are  young". 

As  in  Virginia  the  start  was  late.     The  colonists  found 
it  advisable  to  admonish  themselves  again  and  again  of  their  good 
intentions.    The  preajnble  to  the  articles  of  confederation  between 
the  New  England  colonies  in  1M:5  contains  a  probable  missionary  im- 
plication in  these  words:  "VHiereas  we  all  came  into  these  parts  of 
America,  with  one  and  the  same  end  and  ayme,  namely,  to  advance  the 
Kingdome  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ".^     In  both  1P44  and  1^45  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  I.Iassachusetts  reiterated  its  earnestness  in  the  civil- 
ization and  conversion  of  the  natives.'*    And  again  on  November  a, 
ie4P  the  same  body  expressed  itself  in  this  manner:  "Considering  thai 
one  end  in  planting  these  plantations  was  to  propagate  the  true  re- 
ligion  unto  the  Indians  and  that  divers  of  them  have  become  subject 

1.  Macdonald,  Select  Charters.  p^~2574i'^ 
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to  the  EngliGh  and  have  engaged  therneelves  to  "be  willing  and  ready 
to  understand  the  law  of  God,  it  la  therefore  ordered  and  decreed 
that  the  necessary  and  wholesome  laws  which  may  be  made  to  reduce 
thera  to  civility  of  life  shall  he  once  in  the  year  made  known  to  then 
by  such  fit  persons  as  the  court  shall  nominate"  .""^    The  act  incorpor- 
Hting  Harvard  College  in  lf^50  cited  the  purpose  of  the  institution 
as  "the  education  of  the  English  and  Indian  youth  of  this  country  in 
knowledge  and  godliness."^ 

These  numerous  references  are  given  to  show  how  near  the 
question  of  the  discussion  was  to  the  hearts  of  the  Puritans  all  the 
tine.     IThen  a  people  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  certain  idea  and  re- 
mains so  for  a  generation,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  some  rather  definite  and  telling  work.     In  this  regard  Massachu- 
setts was  not  a  disappointment.     The  call  of  the  hour  found  its  an- 
swer in  the  person  of  John  Eliot  with  whom  it  7/as  a  maxim  that  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  must  be  taught  hand  in  hand  with  religion  to 
secure  results.     This  broadminded  man  was  a  minister  by  calling  and 
educated  at  Cambridge,  England.^'    Upon  engaging  in  pastoral  work  at 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  his  attention  and  compassion  were  soon  dir- 
ected toward  the  Indians  who  roamed  amidst  the  settlements.    Here  he 
found  his  life-work.'^ 

In  the  fall  of  Ipap,  Eliot  began  preaching  to  the  neighbor- 
1.  Records  of  Massachusetts,  II,  178.  ~  ~~ 

3.  An  erroneous  statement  is  made  by  some  writers  to  the  effect  that 
Eliot  was  educated  at  Harvard.     This  is  possibly  due  to  the  am.bi- 
guity  of  any  statement  that  a  person  has  been  educated  at  "Cambridge! 

4.  For  a  somewhat  full  discussion  of  Eliot's  activities  and  other 
useful  information  relative  to  Massachusetts  Indians,  see  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Collections,  1st  series,  I,  141-225.   


111^^-  natives,  aiiO  continued  it  practically  until  his  death.     His  fanil 
iar  appellation,   "Apostle  to  the  Indians",  has  emphasized  his  earner, 
preaching  and  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  tongue  of  the  I.Iass- 
achusetts  Indians,  and  involved  an  underestimate  or  oversight  of  his 
services  to  education.     The  really  great  educative  feature  of  his 
work  was  his  organization  of  his  converts,  called  "Praying  Indians", 
into  civil  comraunities  where  they  might  be  free  from  deteriorating 
association  with  their  heathen  fellows,  and  where  their  proximity  to 
one  another  and  accessibility  to  missionaries  would  allow  the  found- 
ing of  fixed  institutions,  political,  religious,  and  educational, 
tending  to  the  uplift  of  the  people. 

On  October  r^O,  1651  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  with  power  to  act  upon  Eliot's  request  for  two  thousand 
acres  for  his  Natick  plantation.^    One  judges  that  their  action  was 
speedy  and  favorable,  for  the  same  year  the  historic  tov-n  of  ITatick 
was  laid  out  by  Christian  Indians.^    They  did  practically  all  the 
work  themselves.     A  well  ordered  tovm  grew  up  with  its  center  about 
the  building  which  served  both  as  a  church  and  a  school.     In  the 
schools  and  in  the  homes  industries  were  taught.     The  girls  learned 
to  spin,  weave,  and  keep  their  houses  clean.     The  boys  became  car- 
penters, masons,  and  blacksmiths.     Basket-weaving  and  the  making  of 
shingles  and  clapboards  were  carried  on.     Private  property  in  the 
form  of  domesticated  animals  increased  rapidly.     John  Eliot  was 
building  on  a  solid  rock. 

In  the  fall  of  1652  the  General  Court  was  so  pleased  with 
the  outlook  that  a  law  was  passed  permitting  the  incorporation  of 

1.  .  Records  of  llassachusetts .  IV,  75. 

2.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  pp.  50-51. 


Indian  towns  the  sane  as  English  towno;''"  and  four  days  later  ITatick 
was  incorporated.-  For  many  years  its  people  enjoyed  self government 
yet  the  gradual  encroachment  of  whiten  in  the  next  century  tended 
more  and  more  to  the  absorption  and  removal  of  the  Indians,  until  at 
the  second  centennial  of  the  tov/n's  foundation  only  one  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  founders  was  present  and  all  pure  Indian  blood  had 
disappeared, 

The  laying  out  of  new  towns  proceeded  without  delay,  and 
in  1674  there  were  eight  such  settlements  as  Natick  with  a  populatior 
of  nearly  five  hundred.^    It  appears  from  the  story  of  a  trip  of  in- 
spection that  in  each  tov/n  of  "Praying  Indians"  there  was  a  school- 
master, alm.ost  always  of  the  same  race  as  his  pupils.^  Sometimes 
the  teachers  bore  good  biblical  names,  for  instance  Solomon,  Job,  or 
Samuel.     One  Samuel,   says,  Gookin,  was  probably  a  "college"  Indian, 
for  he  read  and  wrote  both  English  and  Indian  with  correctness  and 
ease.    This  is  another  piece  of  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  fact 
that  the  ordinary  Indian  schools  did  not  pretend  to  impart  a  know- 
ledge of  English.     It  is  not  likely  that  the  practical  monopoly  of 
teaching  situations  by  Indians  represents  the  studied  intention  of 
Eliot,  Gookin,  or  other  leaders;  on  the  contrary  the  poverty  and  bar 
barity  of  the  Indian  m.issionary ♦  s  life  and  the  task  of  learning  the 
Indian  tongue  are  assigned  as  the  reasons  for  brilliant  young  Fnglisl: 
men  avoiding  the  calling. 


^*  E^2I^^  pf  Massachusetts,  III,  231. 
2.  Ibid,  294. 


3.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p.  47. 

4.  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections.  1st  series,  I,  197-198. 

5.  Ibid,  lS3ff. 


There  would  be  grave  error  in  supposing  that  Fliot  re- 
ceived a  united  rupport  from  the  earlier  nettlers;  the  reverse  is 
nearer  the  truth.     Some  philanthropict s  were  found  among  the  colon- 
iBte,  and  once  in  a  kindly  mood  the  General  Court  gave  Eliot  ten 
pounds  for  his  zeal  in  teaching  the  Indians  the  "knowledge  of  God"."'^ 
But  the  larger  part  of  financial  support  was  derived  from  another 
source.    Through  the  zeal  of  Governor  ITinthrop  in  the  execution  of 
their  repeated  declarations  of  purpose  to  do  well  by  the  savages,  in- 
terest  in  England  was  finally  raised  to  the  point  where  Parliament 
on  July  19,  1649  passed  an  ordinance  which  led  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  famous  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
New  England.^ 

A  general  collection  was  authorized  to  be  taken  every^ 
where  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  New  England 
Confederation,  or  such  persons  as  they  should  name,  were  appointed 
treasurers  and  disbursing  agents  of  the  donations  made  for  "preach- 
ing and  propagating  the  Gospel  amongst  the  natives,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools  of  learning  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
natives.""     An  active  correspondence  sprang  up  between  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  New  World  and  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  In  the 
Old.     The  amount  of  remittances  in  money  and  commodities  of  all  kinde 
went  on  constantly  and  grew  rapidly  in  volume.     After  ten  years  of 


1.  Records  of  Massachusetts «  II,  189. 

^i^^i^f^^'o^^^^^^  ~  ^  gn^land,  II,  198.     Another  organization 
called  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
incorporated  m  1701  had  essentially  the  same  aims   (see  Clews?  Fdu- 
gajijnal  Legislation  and  Administration  of  the  Colonial  Governmii^rs  ^ 
Carelessness  of  writers  in  abbreviating  the"f\ril  na.mes  " leads  to  some 
confusion  at  a  later  period.     For  our  purposes  a  distinction  not 
worth  while  anyhow. 

3.  Palfrey,  Fi story  of  New  Engl and ,   II,  199. 
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operation  the  Society  had  an  endowment  great  enough  to  yield  an  in- 
come of  six  or  neven  hundred  pounds  annually.-'-    Expenditures  for 

i 

I     Idbe,   1658,  and  1659  were  1722,  520,  and  594  pounds  respectively.^ 
The  funds  appear  for  some  years  to  have  found  their  out- 
lay principally  in  the  field  which  Fliot  and  Mayhew  had  opened."^ 
Seven  Indian  interpreters  and  schoolmasters  were  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Society;  others  were  given  annuities  for  "teaching  the  Indians 
'     and  instructing  them  on  the  Lord's  day",  for  "labors  among  the  In- 
j    dians",  etc.    Two  of  the  worlrers  were  Eliot's  son  and  a  Pierson  of 
Branford,  Connecticut,  evidently  the  same  individual  v/ho  had  been 
given  stipends  of  tv/elve  or  fifteen  pounds  several  years  previously 
to  help  him  in  his  preparation  for  the  Indian  work.'^     Since  the  aver- 
'     age  salary  of  those  thus  engaged  was  ten  pounds,  as  against  twenty 
each  for  nine  Indian  students  fully  supported  at  Roxbury  and  Cam- 
bridge, it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  teachers  of  the  natives  had  to 
do  something  besides  teaching  for  a  livelihood. 
I  Unfortunately  some  criticism  which  Eliot  passed  upon  the 

I    management  of  the  Society's  affairs  brought  about  a  great  decrease 

I  in  the  private  offerings.^    After  the  loss  of  its  charter  under  the 

i 

j  stress  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  the  Society  was  reorganized  in  1662 

{  1.  Palfrey,  History  of  KelT England,  II,  F)?g.  " ~  ~~ 

I    2.  Jajnes,  English  Instititions  and  the  American  Indian,  John  IlopVins 
University  Studies,  XII,  514. 

3.  Palfrey,  History  of  New  England,  II,  333,  note.     Mayhew  had  begun 
to  preach  several  years  before  on  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
on  the  mainland  close  by.     In  l'^52  he  had  thirty  children  in  school 
at  Martha's  Vineyard  (Palfrey,  History  gt_  New  England,  II,  339).  The 
field  was  small,  and  no  peculiar  features  meriting  separate  treat- 
m.ent  were  evolved. 

4.  Pletcherp  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p.  62. 

5.  Ibid,  334. 
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with  Robert  Poyle  as  the  new  President,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
his  death  in  1691."^    The  woi'k  continued  along  the  same  linea. 
Schoola  were  erected  in  suitable  places  and  the  children  were  suppli- 
ed with  "Catechisns,  Printers,  Psalters,  Books  of  Devotion    in  the 
Indian  T.anguage,  and  with  Pens,  Ink,  Paper,  and  sometimes  with 
Cloaths".     Many  eminent  persons  in  England  and  New  England  were  i- 
dentified  with  the  movement.     After  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
its  life  in  the  United  States  ceased,  but  it  is  still  operating  in  ' 
several  parts  of  Canada  as  the  New  England  Company. 

About  leeo  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  built  at 
Cambridge  a  brick  house  large  enough  to  accommodate  tv/enty  Indians. 

It  was  a  strong  building  of  brick,  costing  three  or  four  hundred 

2 

pounds  and  was  called  the  Indian  College.  Here  the  choicest  of  the 
Indian  youth  were  trained  up  in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  till* ready 
to  enter  Harvard.  'Whether  their  preparatory  work  was  in  this  build- 
ing or  in  the  adjacent  public  schools  is  a  point  of  dispute.  At  one 
time  there  were  at  this  place  nine  young  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  in 
the  college  pnd  "ready  to  commence  bachelor  of  art".  The  accompany- 
ing statement  that  these  were  all  supported  entirely  at  the  state's 

expense  is  erroneous,  for  their  needs  were  vmolly  met  out  of  the 

4 

treasury  of  the  aforesaid  Society. 

According  to  Gookin  the  boys  who  received  these  advantages 
became  teachers  or  entered  upon  other  useful  callings.     But  the  ill 
health  of  those  who  attended  was  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier. 
^*  Connecticut  Historical  Collections,  IV,  57. 

^'  liassachusetts  Historical  Collections,  1st  series,  I,  172-174,  17P. 

Records  of  Massachusetts.  IV,  Part  ii,  198. 
4.  See  again  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  1st  series,  1,17?, 
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Several  died  after  none  years  in  school  during  which  tine  they  had 
become  quite  proficient.     The  usual  cause  was  "a  hectick  fever,  is- 

i 

Suing  in  a  consumption",  which  "baffled  medical  skill.     Many  correct- 
ly laid  the  blame  to  the  great  change  in  diet,  lodging,  and  apr^arel, 
while  some  good  souls  were  sadly  troubled  to  find  the  true  signifi- 
cance, not  knowing  whether  to  believe  that  this  ill  fortune  was  due 
to  divine  opposition  to  the  use  of  Indian  preachers  or  whether  it 
was  a  stratagem  of  Satan  to  impede  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Thus,  while  there  was  a  measure  of  success  in  training  In- 
dian teachers  and  artisans,  there  was  a  sad  failure  in  the  attempt 
at  a  higher  education,     '^nly  one  Indian  graduated  at  Harvard  in'cb- 
I     lonial  days,  though  several  entered."^     Speaking  of  one  of  the  latter 

who  was  dismissed  for  some  offense  and  then  reinstated,  President 
I     Leveret t  writes:   "Re  was  an  acute  grammarian,  an  extraordinary  Latin 
[     poet,  and  a  good  Greek  one".     Another  young  fellow,  called  James, 
I     proved  very  helpful  in  printing  Eliot's  Bible. ^  But  these  were  indi- 
:     vidual  instances, 

I  To  sum.  up  Eliot's  results,  his  conception  of  the  meaning 

of  education  was  broader  than  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  most  vulnerable  point  in  his  scheme  was  the  strict  adherence  to 
the  vernacular  of  his  pupils.     As  has  been  said,  the  schools  he 

j     started  rarely  got  over  into  the  English.     No  better  proof  is  need- 
ed than  Kliot's  translations,  which  in  addition  to  the  Bible  includ- 
ed catechisms,  a  grammar  and  a  primer,  psalms,  and  standard  relig- 
ious books  like  Baxter's  "Call  to  the  Unconverted".^    The  Indians 

learned  in  considerable  numbers  to  read  their  own  language,  and  so 

1.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  55. 
I  _  _  , 

2.  I^assachu setts  Historical  Collections .  1st  series,  I,  185. 
^.  Ibid,  172. 
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were  able  to  read  the  Gcripturer,  to  each  other.     One  excuse  for-  con- 
fining instruction  to  the  vernacular  was  religious;  it  v/an  necessary 
in  order  to  get  the  quickest  possible  start  lest  some  of  the  heathen 
should  die  in  their  unsaved  state  and  lose  eternal  so.lvation.  Pres- 
ent educators  would  have  been  willing  to  lose  the  few (if  loss  there 
must  be)  that  a  proper  foundation  might  be  laid.     Again,  it  nay  be 
said  in  Fliot's  behalf  that  he  could  not  infer  from  the  conditions 
of  his  time  that  the  Indian  tongue  would  become  a  dead  language;  the 
European  sphere  was  a  very  narrow  and  fragile  strip  along  the  coast 
Of  a  wonderful  domain.     Pew,  if  any,  foresaw  the  course  of  develop- 
m.ent .     The  lack  of  complaints  by  Indians  against  their  children 
learning  in  English  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  no  in- 
I     struction  in  English  was  offered.     Altogether,  Eliot  took  the  course 

i     which  any  Christian  man,  not  a  prophet,  would  have  taken  under  the 

i 

I     sam.e  circumstances.     Daniel  Gookin,  superintendent  of  the  Ilasss-chu- 

I  1 

setts  Indians  from  1P>6P  to  1R86,     was  the  only  one  who  seemed  able 

to  see  the  future.    He  strongly  recommended  reading  and  writing  in 

i 

j     English  to  open  up  to  uncultured  minds  the  knowledge  and  intelli- 
I     gence  embodied  in  the  great  m.ass  of  our  literature. 

The  results  achieved  by  Eliot  were  not  nearly  so  perm.anent 
as  they  deserved  to  be.     The  "Praying  Indians"  suffered  severely  in 
King  Philip's  "^ar  because  they  were  objects  of  riistrust  to  both  par- 

! 

Icany  removed  westward  into  New  York.  •  Rev.  Hawley  of  Boston  followed 
them  pnd  tried  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  "Apostle",  but  with 
no  success.     He  complains  of  the  universal  drunkenness,  untruthful- 

1.  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections ,  1st  series,  I,  228. 

2.  Ibid,  220-221.     Out  of  497  people  in  eight  communities  of  "Praying 
Indians"  in  1674,  142  could  read  in  Indian,  72  could  write,  but  only 
nine  could  read  in  English (Ibid,  197-198).     At  Plymouth  the  results 
were  not  m.aterially  different  (Ibid,  200). 


nesB,  and  general  immornlity  of  hie  "menbers" Indian  education  in 
Massachusett o  now  suffered  a  pronounce<i  decline. 

Passing  now  to  Connecticut,  the  code  of  1P50  decreed  that 

1     one  of  the  church  elders  twice  a  year  should  go  among  the  Indians 

I 

2 

I     "to  make  known  to  them  the  counsels  of  the  Lord".      Four  years  later 
a  plan  was  laid  for  the  schooling  of  one  John  Mynor  at  Hartford  at 
colonial  expense  that  he  might  become  an  assistant  to  the  elders  in 
their  Indian  work.*^    The  only  school  mentioned  before  1700  is  one 
kept  by  Rev.  James  Fitch,  a  missionary  to  the  Mohegans.'^    With  the 
decadence  of  educational  effort  in  Massachusetts,  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  now  began  to  direct  attention  to  Connecticut, 
where  conditions  were  much  more  favorable  than  before  on  account  of 

I 

t     the  cessation  of  Indian  wars.     In  1706  and  again  in  1717  it  urged  th< 

j     taking  of  steps  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians."^ 

i 

The  beginning  of  an  educational  policy  ought  to  be  reckon- 
ed from,  the  law  of  1727.     It  required  all  masters  and  mistresses  of 
Indian  children,  of  whom  quite  a  number  had  been  bound  out  by  their 
I     parents  as  apprentices  to  whites,  to  teach  them  to  read  English  and 
I     also  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith. ^ 
Failure  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  entailed  a  fine  of 
not  over  forty  shillings  to  be  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  lo- 
cal school  of  the  guilty  party.     This  piece  of  legislation  takes 
rank  as  the  first  compulsory  law  in  the  history  of  Indian  education, 
1.  Haines,  American  Indian,  p.  606.  ~~  ~~~ 

^*  Connecticut  Colonial  Records ,  I,  5?1. 

3.  Ibid,  265. 

4.  i:asBachu setts  Historical  Collections ,  1st  series,  I,  209. 

5.  Connecticut  Colonial  Records ,  V,  7;  VI,  15. 

6.  Ibid,  VII,  102-10-^. 
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a  live  subject  still.     Tt  alp.o  markn  a  departure  from  the  theory  of 
Kliot  ac  regarded  the  vernacular. 

I  Four  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law  the  Assembly 

I 

'     had  encouraged  one  i,  ason  to  set  up  a  school  among  the  .Mohegans,  and 
i     "acquaint  them  with  the  Christian  religion",^  but  no  public  fundc 
were  voted  until  172P.    Two  commissioners  were  then  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  to  construct  for  this  school  a  house  twenty-two  by  sixteen 
feet  at  colonial  expense.^    Elsewhere  the  cost  is  given  as  sixty 
pounds,"    a  generous  sum  considering  that  it  was  the  first  public  ap- 
propriation in  the  New  ■'forld  for  Indian  education. 

The  precedent  thus  created  was  not  long  to  stand  alone. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  had  paid  Mason  a  stipend  his 

!  A 

first  year,    but  in  1728  fifteen  pounds  were  appropriated  by  the  As- 

i  -1  5  ^ 

j     eembly  for  Mr.  Mason,     a  grant  which  was  repeated  the  next  year. 

This  especial  recognition  v;as  fully  deserved  according  to  a  letter 

written  by  Rev.  Fliphalet  Adams  to  the  Governor.     It  states  that  Iv^a- 

,     son  had  in  his  school,  near  the  present  site  of  New  London,  thirty 

7 

boys  and  girls,  several  of  whom  read  and  spelled  very  well.  Of 
course  all  the  texts  were  religious.     At  the  sam.e  time  Eev.  Benjamin 
Lord  also  wrote  the  Governor  praising  the  proficiency  of  the  chil- 
dren after  only  eighteen  months  of  school  in  memorizing  and  in  "Eng- 

o 

I     lish  tone  and  pronunciation".      This  was  a  part  of  Kason^s  campaign 
'     ^*  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  VI,  429. 

2.  Ibid,  VII,  75. 

^'  Connecticut  Historical  Collections ,  IV,  /^B9 . 

4.  Ibid,  IV,  82. 

5.  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  VII,  181. 

6.  Ibid,  242. 

7.  Connecticut  Historical  Collections,  IV,  107. 

8.  Ibid,  109-112. 
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for  a  Gtate  appropriation.     It  ia  unneceosary  to  follow  rr:irmtely  the 
I     subsequent  history  of  this  school.     Doubtless  it  ran  for  a  long  time 
for  nany  times  funds  were  voted  it  for  different  purposes. 

i 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gosnel  had  meanwhile  prom- 
ised through  a  friend  that  any  instruction  given  Indians  at  Farming- 
ton,  southwest  of  Hartford,  should  be  remunerated  at  the  rate  paid 
for  white  children  in  the  local  school  of  that  town,"'^  and  about  17^7 

I     a  school  started  here  with  pupils  from  other  tovrns  coming  in.  ^  At 

i 

j     this  point  the  Assembly  takes  another  step  in  providing  food  for  the 

children  attending  the  Farmington  school.'^    Grants  for  this  purpose 

became  regular,  almost  annual. 

Passing  over  the  establishment  of  another  school,  similar 

to  Mason's  and  located  at  Middletown  down  the  river  from.  Hartford,^ 

I     we  come  to  another  interesting  case  in  history.     In  1741  on  a  show- 

I     ing  of  his  indigence  Atchetoset  managed  to  have  twenty  pounds  grant - 

I     ed  for  his  own  and  his  children's  schooling. This  was  the  first 

'     self-supporting  scholarship  maintained  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

I  Another  notable  case  established  no  new  precedent,  but  it 

I     did  mark  the  strength  of  public  interest  in  Indian  education.  In 

i     1750  and  1751  two  hundred  fifty  and  then  five  hundred  pounds  were 

given  to  teach  some  of  the  Six  Nations  living  near  Stockbridge  to 

5 

read  and  "receive  the  gospel".      These  appropriations  were  probably 
more  than  the  total  of  all  previous  ones  for  similar  purposes. 
 Massachusetts  in  the  interim  beca,me  somewhat  aroused  and 

1.  Connecticut  Historical  Collections,  IV,  28:^. 

2.  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  VII,  471. 

7^.  Connecticut  Historical  Collections,  IV,  :^14. 

4.  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  .372. 

5.  Ibid,  X,   72,  PC'. 
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began  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  her  sister  colony.     In  17P.7  the 
General  Coiir-t  confirmed  the  title  to  Bome  lands  at  Hassanico  on  con- 
dition that  within  three  years  a  meeting  house  and  school  for  chil- 
dren of  both  races  should  be  built  in  the  settlement  and  maintained 
without  cost  to  the  Indians.'^     In  17^6  a  combination  church  and 
school  was  consti^cted  for  the  Moheakenunk  IndianR  at  Stockbridge 

out  of  the  colonial  purse,  and  two  years  afterwards  one  hundred 

2 

pounds  were  given  to  the  same  school.      But  at  this  point  public  re- 
sponsibility felt  itself  vindicated,  and  development  along  the  Con- 
necticut line  ceased. 

It  can  be  tn:ily  said  that  Connecticut  was  the  only  colony 
to  make  Indian  schools  a  public  enterprise  in  the  financial  sense. 
Schools  of  the  English  language  were  moderately  available  to  all  In- 
dians of  Connecticut.     Although  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  there 
was  a  system  of  schools,  there  was  systematic  support  given  the 
schools  for  several  years  before  the  Revolution. 

The  remaining  facts  of  importance  in  our  survey  of  New  Eng' 
land  center  about  three  nuclei:  the  school  at  Stockbridge,  Massachu- 
setts, to  which  allusion  has  been  m.ade;  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School 
at  Lebanon,  Connecticut;  and  Dartmouth  College.     The  first  of  these 
once  had  an  enrollment  of  fifty-five  students,  representing  several 
different  tribes.'     Heavy  benefactions  came  in  for  the  sustenance  of 
both  boys  and  girls.     A  considerable  co^r'jn.unity  of  progressive  In- 
dians gathered  about  the  school  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advanta- 
ges.    Land,  firewood,  and  labor  were  given  by  the  Indians  to  help 

the  school.     They  built  comfortable  houses,  furnished  them  with  the 

^*  Resolves  of  I.'.assachusett s ,  II,  4P7 . 

2.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  pp.  90,  91. 

'  IM^>  ^0-94 >  gives  a  full  account  and  the  only  one  the  writer 
could  find  of  the  Stockbridge  school. 
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conveniences  of  the  day,  attended  church  regularly,  the  girls  learn- 
ed to  sew  and  read  their  bibles;  the  palmy  dayr.  of  Natick  were  once 
nore  realized.     By  the  aid  of  ouch  organizations  as  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  a  boarding  school  waa  finally  completed,  but 
the  death  of  the  moving  spirit,  Pev.  John  Sergeant,  the  peculation 
of  the  school's  funds,  and  the  intervention  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  ended  its  period  of  usefulness  and  promise.     Resides  his  pro- 
ject of  an  industrial  boarding-school  the  fertile  brain  of  Rev.  Ser- 
geant conceived  our  modern  idea  of  the  "outing  system" .     In  its  firs- 
stages  the  latter  did  not  work  well.     The  Indian  girls  became  lone- 
some and  dissatisfied,  and  ran  away.     On  a  second  trial  they  did 
much  better.     Details  of  the  management  of  the  outing  progrp.m  are 
lacking. 

Doctor  Eleazar  ^Theelock^  founder  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity 
School,  graduated  at  Yale  in  ]7^r  nnd  soon  became  intere r-*  ^- - ■  in  In- 
dian work.     In  1741  an  Indian,  Sampson  Cecum,  who  aftervfards  became 
a  preacher  of  note,  solicited  instruction  of  ^'Jheelock,  and  so  vms 
received  into  the  family  of  the  latter  and  given  three  years  in 
school.     Doctor  'Theelock  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Indians  were 
the  proper  agents  for  the  conversion  of  Indians,  and  to  carry  out 
his  theory  he  secured  two  Delaware  youths.     To  these' were  added 
others,  and  a  charter  was  sought  for  the  school  but  without  success? 
Of  many  generous  patrons  Jofhua  -'oor  was  the  most  liberal,  and  from 
him  the  school  took  its  name.     The  gift  of  this  man  consisted  of  a 
small  house  and  two  acres  of  land.     In  this  undertaking  the  Scotch 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge  took  a  prominent 

Connecticut  Historical  Collections ,   2nd  edition. 
2.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  pp.  94-97. 
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part  . 

The  enrollnent  at  ITheelock's  achool  finally  reached  twen- 
ty-five, and  came  to  require  a  large  sum  each  year  on  account  of  od- 
e rat ion  on  the  boarding  plan.     Massachusetts  gave  seventy -two  pounds 
in  1761  and  New  Hampshire  turned  over  fifty  the  next  year."^  For 
some  unknown  reason  Connecticut  never  gave  any  appropriation;  its 

only  answer  to  VJheelock's  calls  being  orders  that  contributions  be 

p 

taken  in  the  colony.      After  1766  the  Connecticut  Assembly  became  as 
parsimonious  as  its  neighbors,  only  two  grants  being  recorded  down  tc 
the  Revolution, 

About  1762  'THieelock  wrote  a  letter  which  tells  us  some- 
thing  of  the  operation  of  his  school.      Four  of  his  pupils  then  were 
girls,  who  were  placed  in  the  good  families  of  the  neighborhood  to 
learn  the  arts  of  housewifery.     They  were  in  school  only  one  day  per 
week  to  master  v/riting,  reading,  etc.     It  was  intended  that  they 
should  accompany  the  boys  v/ho  returned  to  their  people  as  teachers 
and  missionaries,  and  be  a  very  practical  supplement  to  their 
brothers*  efforts.    The  lads  sometimes  were  prepared  for  the  trades 
by  being  apprenticed  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  a  fair  knov^ledge 
of  reading  and  v/riting. 

?Jhile  the  School  at  Lebanon  was  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, \7heelock  was  for  some  reason  not  exactly  satisfied.  Possibly 
he  felt  that  he  was  reaching  too  few.    His  correspondence  shows  that 
in  1762  he  was  contemplating  a  school  on  the  Susquehanna  Purchase, 

1.  Clews,  Educational  Legislation  and  Administration  of  the  Colonial 
Government s ,  p.  170. 

^*  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  XII,  If^l,  490. 
3.   Ibid,  XIII,   1B9;  XIV,  246, 

^.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p.  06.  
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but  Sir  V/illiam  Johncon  dissuaded  hira.^     In  17nn  he  again  v/rote  to 
Johnson  discussing  the  question  of  a  site  for  a  school  amonp;  the  New 
York  Indians, thou^^h  it  is  possible  that  these  ne^^^otiations  were 
for  the  building  up  of  merely  branch  schools.     In  October,  1763  his 

plan  to  found  a  college  was  communicated  to  the  Mohawks  with  the 

3 

suggestion  that  they  furnish  a  site.      At  last  Dartmouth  College  v;as 

4 

incorporated  in  1769  with  '/Theelock  as  President,      The  charter  laid 
a  broad  foundation  by  prohibiting  any  abridgment  of  the  religious 
liberty  of  the  student  body  and  providing  the  most  ample  curriculum 
ever  yet  offered  to  the  Indian.     It  called  for  "reading,  writing,  anc 
all  parts  of  learning",  and  did  not  omit  to  include  "all  liberal  arts 
and  sciences".     All  races  were  to  be  received  with  equal  privileges. 
The  Indians  v/ho  came,  however,  were  being  schooled  very  largely  it 
appears  to  enter  the  service  of  the  church.    The  general  environment 
of  the  school,  the  boarding  plan,  the.  mixture  of  whites  and  Indians, 
were  extremely  valuable  to  the  latter. 

Taking  the  record  of  their  graduates  as  a  criterion,  Moor'f 
Indian  Charity  School  and  Dartmouth  College  were  blessed  with  a 
large  measure  of  success.    Numerous  schoolmasters,  preachers,  arti- 
sans, and  interpreters  were  trained  for  service.     The  artisans,  how- 
ever, did  not  come  from  Dartmouth,  but  from  Lebanon.     Though  the 
training  of  these  pupils  was  carried  on  in  English,  they  probably 
did  their  work  among  their  own  people  in  the  Indian  language.  Two 
schools  could  hardly  be  expected  to  work  wonders  among  whole  tribes 

1.  Calendar  Sir  Vfilliam  Johnson  Manuscripts ,  pp.  145,  148. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  317. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  406. 

4.  Clews,  Educational  Legislation  and  Administration  of  the  Colonial 
Governments,  pp.  171-184. 


lying  at  a  distance,  but  the  quality  of  the  workers  they  prepared 
was  usually  good,  though  not  what  VJheelock  expected.     Sampson  Occun 
j     Went  to  Kngland  to  raise  money  for  his  alma  mater,  and  succeeded  in 

I     gathering,  for  that  day,  the  enorroous  sura  of  eleven  or  twelve  thous- 

!  1 

and  pounds,      Joseph  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk  chief,  attended  Moor'n 

and  later  on  Dartmouth.     His  services  in  the  elevation  of  his  people 

2 

and  his  high  intelligence  are  attested  by  his  biographers. 

In  one  respect  ^Theelock  failed.    He  had  begun  with  the 
thought  of  using  native  teachers.     His  reasons  were  the  prejudice 
against  Fnglish  teachers  resulting  from  the  close  bargains  driven  by 
traders,  the  lower  expense  of  native  teachers,  their  better  insight 
into  Indian  character  and  customs,  and  the  absence  of  the  difficulty 

j     experienced  by  white  teachers  in  learning  the  Indian  language.  But 

i 

{     his  reason  for  opening  Dartmouth  to  both  races  was  the  failure  of 

4 

this  proposal.      A  number  of  his  pupils  fell  into  intemperance  and 
licentious  habits  after  leaving  school  and  he  was  reluctantly  forced 
to  the  decision  that  English  youths  must  be  fitted  "to  take  the  lead 
entirely,  and  conduct  the  whole  affair  of  Christianizing  and  civil- 
izing the  savages  without  any  dependence  upon  their  sons  as  leaders, 
in  this  matter,  or  any  further  than  they  are  employed  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  and  direction  of  Englishmen*'.     This  is  only  a 
trifle  too  conservative  to  reflect  the  present  state  of  opinion 
based  upon  experience  with  native  teachers. 

Roger  iTilliaras  tried  to  preach  to  the  Narragansetts ,  but 

their  opposition  made  it  necessary  to  desist.       Over  a  century  later 

1.  Fletcher,  Indian  Fducation  and  Civilization,  p.  97. 

2.  Stone,  Life  of  Joseph  Brant ,  passim. 

3.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p.  95. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  99. 

^'  ^-^^^^ '  Hist .  Coll . ,   Ist  series,  I,  210. 
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they  became  quite  willing  to  be  taught,'^  and  one  letter  is  extant 

2 

showing  that  a  school  wan  opened.      The  raost  reasonable  explanation 
is  that  sorae  of  the  Societies  furnished  the  money. 

The  approach  of  the  Revolution  and  the  attendant  detract- 
ion from  interest  in  affairs  educational  proved  a  great  blow  to  In- 
dian education.     Dartmouth  had  difficulty  in  tiding  over  the  period. 
The  arraying  of  most  Indians  on  the  side  of  the  British  not  only 
tended  to  destroy  the  results  of  all  work  up  to  that  time,  but  it 
further  indicated  that  the  efforts  of  a  few  consecrated  persons  v/ith 
and  without  money,  and  spasmodic  assistance  from  legislatures  had 
failed  to  touch  the  Indians  as  a  people  to  the  extent  of  overcoming 
the  prejudices  which  unfair  traetment  had  created. 

The  Middle  Colonies. 
A  comparison  with  New  England  does  not  redound  to  the  cred- 
it of  the  Middle  Colonies.     In  fact  this  section  might  with  proprie- 
ty be  omitted  but  that  the  writer  desired  this  monograph  to  be  a 
full  exposition  of  the  subject  chosen.     The  principal  object  of  the 
settlers  relative  to  the  Indians  in  New  York  was  trade;  there  seemed 
to  be  no  inclination  for  anything  else.     Just  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Governor  Bellamont  made  the  rather  ridiculous 
proposal  to  the  Five  Nations  that  they  send  their  children  to  the 
city  of  New  York  to  school  at  the  King's  expense.       There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  advantage  was  taken  of  the  offer.     In  1704  the  colony 

4 

appointed  a  public  catechist  for  all  children.      That  ended  the  at- 

1.  Calendar  Sir  V/illiam  Johnson  Manuscripts,  p.  259. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  383. 

3.  Clews,  Educational  Legislation  and  Administration  in  the  Colonial 
Governments,  p.  831. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  237. 
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tention  of  the  colony  to  this  matter. 

Queen  Anne  vriv:'  appealed  to  v/ith  Ijettcr  el'fccl."'^     r.he  cent 
the  Mohawks  a  missionary  at  royal  expense.     The  Decalogue,  Cate- 
chism, Lord's  Prayer,  and  most  of  the  Book  of  Commori  Prayer  were 
translated  into  their  language,  but  the  inability  or  neglect  of  the 

missionary  to  learn  their  language , rendered  the  movement  altogether 

2 

unsuccessful.     Later  on  Queen  Anne  insTired  a  school  near  Albany. 
For  six  years  a  school  continued  here,  enrolling  as  many  as  twenty, 
but  it  had  a  precarious  existence  throughout  due  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Indians  against  the  English  language  and  their  opposition  to  the 
corporal  punishment  of  their  children.     The  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel,  which  was  backing  the  undertaking,  sought  to  remove  the 
first  objection  by  instructing  in  the  vernacular;  while  on  the  sec- 
ond score  "soft"  pedagogy  was  combined  with  free  food  and  rewards. 

The  other  schools  kept  ajnong  the  Five  ITations,  (or  Six  Na- 
tions), were  all  incidental  to  missions.     The  Moravial  missionary, 
Henry  Rauch,  established  himself  at  Shekomeko,  Dutchess  County,  with 
the  Liohegan  Indians,  but  a  statutory  requirement  in  1744  closed  the 
Moravian  chtirch  and  school  and  compelled  Rauch  to  leave  the  colony'. 
Pennsylvania  was  the  only  refuge  for  these  people. 

We  shall  om.it  mention  of  letters  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  time  proving  that  there  were  schools,  or  rather  that  there  were 
now  and  then  a  school.     ITothing  m.ore  than  the  existence  of  such  in- 
stitutions can  be  proved. Sir  William  Johnson,  for  several  years 
governor  of  the  Indians  of  New  York  assumed  an  attitude  of  interest 
and  helpfulness  tov.'ard  all  enterprises  aim.ing  at  Indian  betterment. 

1.  Golden,  History  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Canada,  Vol.  I,  p.  xxxviii 

2.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p.  86. 
T).  Ibid,  p.  88. 

4.  Calendar  Sir  '.7illia.ni  Johnson  I  lanuscript  s ,  pp  .  26  , 121 . 212 . 40P  ^ . 
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At  the  Game  time  he  was  not  a  visionary  and  discouraged  any  imprac- 
ticable schemen,"'" 

As  noted,  V/heelock  looked  often  toward  Nev/  York  as  a  pos- 

p 

sible  field  of  operations,  and  sent  thither  many  of  his  pupils,  ' 
but  of  the  latter  none  did  such  notable  work  as  Samuel  Kirkland. 
After  completing  his  course  in  Moor's  School  he  attended  Princeton, 
devoting  much  time  to  Indian  languages.     His  first  mission  was  to 
the  Senecas,  but  he  soon  transferred  his  operations  to  the  Oneidas 
where  he  succeeded  well.     In  all  his  efforts  to  civilize  these 
people  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Kirkland,  whose  influence 
penetrated  deep  into  the  home  life  of  the  savages.     The  saw-mill, 
flour  mill,  blacksmith  shop,  and  agricultural  implement  store  were 
features  of  the  community  life  in  this  very  practical  plan.     A  high 
school  v;as  opened  and  primary  schools  v;ere  developed,  teaching  read- 
ing and  writing  in  both  English  and  Oneida,  and  elementary  arithme- 
tic.    Out  of  this  high  school  Hamilton  College  grew. 

Kirkland  deserves  to  rank  with  Eliot  and  7-Tieelock  as  an 
Indian  educator,  and  the  effects  of  his  labors  were  more  lasting. 
The  descendants  of  his  pupils  now  residing  near  Green  Bay,  ^."'isconsin 
are  a  monument  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  this  devoted  couple.  Short 
ly  before  the  Revolution  Rev.  Charles  Inglis  estimated  the  net  re- 
sult in  Nev;  York  in  the  following  language:  "Several  of  them  have 
learned  trades;  all  have  fixed  habita^tions;  they  have  also  cattle  of 
various  kiiids,  many  of  the  conveniences  of  polished  life;  are  pro- 

^'  Calendar  Sir  William  J ohnson  Manuscripts,  pp.  522,  524, 

2.  Ibid,  pp.  241,  260. 

3.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p.  89. 
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fessors  of  Christianity,  and  as  regulo,r  and  virtuous  in  their  con- 
duct an  the  r;enerality  of  white  people.""''    Ti.iny  of  these  conditi.orj^ 
may  have  been  general  among  the  Mohawks  before  they  ever  saw  a  mis- 
sionary.    It  is  really  inconceivable  how  a  tribe  covering  so  much 
territory  could  be  co  advanced  by  one  man  and  his  wife. 

The  first  interdenominational  friction  in  Indian  edu.ca- 
tion  occurred  in  New  York  a  few  years  prior  to  the  Revoluti  !)n .     S  X  r  I 
Peter  '^'Jarren  died  in  17 fO  leaving  seven  hundred  fifty  pounds  for  the 

education  of  the  Six  Nations,  which  amount  \7heelock  accused  a  Boston 

2 

society  of  attempting  to  divert  from  its  purpose.      Others  working 

with  the  Iv'ohawks  also  feared  that  the  Bostonians  were  about  to  carry 

out  a  sectarian  design  of  some  sort,^    The  formation  of  a  society 

for  propagating  Christian  knowledge  among  the  Indians  under  authoritj 

of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  17f^2,  might  be  claimed  as 

4 

corroborative  evidence.      The  Privy  Council  disallowed  the  act  of 
incorporation,  cutting  short  the  possibility  of  unpleasant  complica- 
tions , 

In  Pennsylvania  the  State  did  nothing,  although  the  char- 
ter given  Penn  contained  the  usual  platitude  concerning  the  reduc- 
tion of  "the  savage  Natives  by  gentle  and  just  Manners  to  the  love 
of  civil  Society  and  the  Christian  Religion."      This  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Indians,  for  the  chief  Teedysuscung  appeared  before  the 
governor  and  council  in  1758  and  asked  for  not  less  than  tv^o  minis- 
]  .  Fletcher,  Tndlah  EHiicat ion  an    CivilizatTion,  p.  37^ 

2.  Calendar  Sir  William  Johnson  Manuscripts,  p.  241. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  125. 

•  ^--^"^Q  and  Resolves  of  Ka s sachu setts,  IV,  520, 
5.  Colden,  History  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Canada,  II,  p,  269. 
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tere  ber^ides  teachers  for  hia  people,     and  four  years  afterward  he 
repeated  hia  request,  remlndinf^  the  governor  of  a  promise  made  to 
that  effect  "at  Fasten".''    Considerable  search  failed  to  turn  up 
any  such  promise,  yet  it  may  have  been  informally  made. 

Under  the  leadership  of  David  Zeisberger  the  Moravians 
invaded  Pennsylvania  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.'     In  his  opinion  the  church  and  t?ie  school  were  necessarily 
complem.ent s.     The  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  Indian  followers 
is  a  most  touching  one.     The  wars  and  dissensions  of  others  drove 
them  fromi  place  to  place  until  they  were  eventually  killed  off  or 
scattered.    The  experience  of  these  Moravian  Indians  illustrates 
the  effect  of  the  reservation     system  as  usually  worked  out.  The 
means  of  culture  and  education  depend  to  a  marked  extent  upon  a 
fixed  habitation,  yet  the  roving  habits  of  the  Indian  today  are 
scarcely  more  traceable  to  his  original  nature  than  to  the  many  in- 
termittent rem.ovals  which  his  masters  have  compelled  him  to  make. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  Indian  has  been  educated  in  vagabondage. 

The  most  we  can  say  for  Pennsylva,nia  is  that  a  sprinkling 
of  Indian  boys  v/as  found  in  1761^  in  the  "Academy  and  Charitable 
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School  of  Pennsylvania",  the  germ  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Humanitarian  instincts  v/ould  be  supposed  to  predominate  in  the  col- 
ony in  view  of  its  antecedents,  but  Indian  education  was  doubtless 
not  regarded  as  such  by  these  people,  but  rather  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory with  public  education  in  general.    Upon  this  point  then  it  is 

1.  Minutes  of  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  VIII,  48. 

2,  Ibid,  IX,  B. 

Atlantic  Monthly ,  23:  95-115. 

^^PQ^'t  Coinmissioner  of  Education,  189.?-04,  p.  707. 
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illuminating!;  to  notice  that  there  were  few  schoola  of  any  kind  in 
Pennsylvania  1;efore  the  Revolution,  and  for  those  that  did  operate 
the  state  assumed  no  responsibility. 

^/Jhen  Queen  Christina  granted  a  charter  for  New  Gweden  she 
expressed  the  same  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  Indian  life  as 
the  English  monarchs  had  in  niimerous  instances."''     In  1750  a  ITew  YorT^ 
paper  advertised  that  all  persons  indebted  to  the  estate  of  Ebenezer 
Hayward,   "Indian  School -Master  at  Bethel  in  New-Jersey"  should  set- 
tie  their  accounts  at  once.^    This  is  all  the  evidence  that  there 
was  ever  an  Indian  school  in  the  colony  of  New  Jersey. 

Delaware  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

In  suinmarizing  we  may  say  that  the  story  of  Indian  educa- 
tion in  the  colonial  period  is  fragm.entary  in  many  colonies.  The 
scattered  notices  which  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  shov/  in  gen- 
eral the  maximum  of  good  intention  with  a  minimum  of  achievement. 
The  record  is  one  of  wasted  opportunities  and  dissipated  results. 
The  constant  recurrence  of  unfriendly  relations  betv^een  whites  and 
savages  in  many  colonies,  the  cupidity  of  traders,  the  drunkenness 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  unfortunate  practice  in  certain  southern 
colonies  of  classing  them  with  mulattos,*"'  all  conspired  to  hinder 
progress.     In  New  England  some  valuable  lessons  v;ere  learned,  and 
the  generally  higher  salaries  for  Indian  teachers  in  the  eighteenth 
century  indicate  a  growing  disposition  to  put  Indian  teaching  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  other  callings.  

1.  Clev;s,  Educational  Legislation  and  A  dm  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o  n  in  the  Colonial 
Governments,  p.  ?1^. 

2.  Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  State  of  New  Jersey. 
1st  series,  XII,  P58 . 

7^,  Hening,  T.aws  of  Virginia,   III,  25n . 


CHAPTER  III . 
The  Period  of  Neglect . 

The  United  States  has  a  oyGtem  of  Indian  schools.     No  one 
person  is  responsible  for  all  of  it  or  even  for  any  large  part  of  it 
It  was  not  made,  it  grew;  and  like  any  growing  thing  it  has  devel- 
oped defornities,  unused  organs,  and  constitutional  weaknesses  which 
have  made  progress  a  slow  matter  and  called  for  a  liberal  use  of  the 
pruning  knife.     Reformers  have  found  the  Indian  Office  a  good  sub-  - 
ject  for  practice,  and  it  is  not  for  any  one  to  say  dogmatically 
that  the  v/ork  of  reformation  has  been  com-pleted.     Further  study  may 
lead  to  a  deliberate  judgment  on  that  point.  ■  Before  proceeding  it 
will  be  well  to  sketch  briefly  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
down  to  1870,  at  v/hich  time  a  pronounced  change  takes  place  in  the 
development  of  Indian  education;  and  so  with  good  historical  prece- 
dent we  may  make  a  period.    ^.7e  shall  thus  have  a  frame  into  which 
the  facts  of  our  subject  may  be  fitted. 

The  experience  of  previous  wars  especially  had  taught  the 
colonists  that  the  Indians  were  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  the  new  Continental  Congress  should  early  pay 
some  heed  to  Indian  relations.     As  early  as  July  12,  1775  a  commit- 
tee reported  a  bill  which  became  law.^     According  to  its  terms  In- 
dian affairs  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  commission  of  three  depart- 
ments, northern,  southern,  and  middle.    The  commissioners  of  each 
department  were  invested  with  power  to  treat  with  tribes  under  their 
jurisdiction,  appoint  agents  to  watch  the  Indians,  and  in  general 
strive  to  secure  and  preser^re  the  friendship  of  the  different  nation:; 
as  "of  the  utmost  moment  to  these  colonies".     Over  1^23,000  vras 

1.  ;unerican  Archives,  4th  series,  II,   col.  1879.  


placed  In  their  handr,  to  defray  the  expense  of  treaties  and  preaentc 

Aiiionr^  the  proiriinent  gentlemen  chor.en  for  thin  task  were  FranVlin, 

Henry,,  and  James  vTilson.-^     On  April  29  of  the  next  year  a  ctanding 
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conunittee  on  Indian  affairs  was  estahlished  in  the  Congrees. 

Under  the  Articlen  of  Confederation  by  Article  TX  the 
United  States  was  charged  with  the  management  of  the  Indians,  and  an 
ordinance  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  their  affairs/      It  di- 
vided the  field  into  two  districts  separated  by  the  f^hio  River  and 
each  under'  a  superintendent.     These  superintendents  v/ei-e  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  "^ar. 

\7hen  the  new  'Tar  Department  was  created  in  1789,  Indian 
affairs  were  placed  vv-ithin  its  jurisdiction.^     The  need  of  agents 
was  felt,  so  the  President  v^as  given  discretionary  power  in  the 
appointment  of  persons  to  reside  among  friendl^/  tribes  and  promote 
their  welfare  by  the  different  means  at  command.'^     Later  on  the 
choice  of  agents  and  superintendents  for  this  field  work  was  partic- 
ipated in  by  the  Senate  under  the  familiar  constitutional  provision, 
and  bonds  were  fixed.      The  superintendency ,  which  is  a  group  of  a- 
gencies,  disappears  gradually  from  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  between  1870  and  1830,  leaving  the  agents  directly 
responsible  to  the  head.     Agents  and  agencies  were  graded  in  rank, 
and  salaries  fixed  accordingly.'     The  direct  supervision  of  Indian 
matters,  including  schools,  was  doubtless  for  several  years  in  the 

1 .  American  Archives,  4th  series,  TT]  col.  188^^. 

2.  Journals  of  Congress,  II,  146, 
Ibid,  126-in9. 

*  UJ^ited  States  Statutes  at  Large ,  I,  49-50. 

5.  Ibid,  :^:^1. 

.  Ibid,  III,  428. 

7.  Ibid,  4r.i. 
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hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade,  for  correspondence  con- 
cerning these  carae  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  personr,  holdin/;;  that 
title. 

The  growth  in  the  business  of  the  Indian  Office  demanded 
more  organization,  and  about  the  time  Black  Hawk's  VJar  broke  out, 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  established,^  and 
the  work  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  Department.^    A  like  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  business  for  the  T.and  Office  to  transact  and 
the  relation  of  this  Office  to  the  Indian  Office  fully  justified  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  with  other  connected  interests  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  1840.'^     This  transformed  India,n  affairs  from 
a  military  to  a  civil  control,  an  arrangement  which  has  continued  to 
the  present  except  for  a  brief  period  from  March,  1869  to  July,  18^^ 
when  army  officers  filled  the  agencies.^ 

The  first  effort  of  the  government  of  the  United  Colonies 

to  give  to  Indians  the  benefits  of  education  was  contained  in  the 

measure  of  July  12,  1775  organizing  the  Indian  Commission.  It 

turned  over  t>500  for  the  support  of  Indian  boys  at  Dartmouth  College 

lest  their  return  to  their  people  for  lack  of  funds  should  excite 
_  p 

local  jealousy  and  discord.       Later  in  the  so-me  year  the  Mohegans 

in  a  conference  at  Albany  v;ith  the  northern  commissioners  asked  that 

teachers  be  given  them,  a  request  which  the  commissioners  promised 

7 

to  lay  before  Congress;     and  when  in  December  the  Delaware  chief, 

•  American  State  Papers,  V  and  VI,  passim. 
2*  ^^^•^it.ed  States  ""Statutes  at  Large,  IV,  5^4  , 

3.  Ibid,  735. 

4.  Ibid,  IX,  395. 

5.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  a.nd  Civilization,  p.  108. 
^  *  /^^-erican  Archives,  4th  series,  II,  col.  1879. 
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Vihite  Eyes,  wan  brought  into  Congreoa,  the  Prerident  of  that  hody 
promised  the  Indian  that  his  desire  for  a  cchoolrnaater  nhould  be 
oatief  ied, 

In  the  following  year  -  February  5,  \77r,  _  the  committee 
ori  Indian  affairs  asl-red  that  body  to  request  the  commiosionerB  of 
Indian  affairs  to  "consider  of  proper  places  in  their  respective  de- 
partments for  the  residence  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  and  re- 
port the  same  to  Congress". ^    The  committee  stated  that  it  was  prompi 
ed  to  this  suggestion  by  the  inestimable  advantages  which  the  "prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  and  the  cultivation  of  the  civil  arts"  might 
produce  to  both  the  colonies  and  the  Indians.     No  record  is  found  to 
show  that  the  commissioners  ever  made  any  report  to  Congress  in  this 
connection.     The  alarming  incidents  of  the  Revolution  following  soon 
after  absorbed  all  interest  and  withdrew  the  attention  of  the  colon- 
ial statesmen  from,  efforts  to  Christianize  or  civilize  their  red 
neighbors  .■ 

Except  for  action  by  Congress  toward  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution directing  the  paym.ent  of  17>7  pounds  of  the  currency  of  Few 
Jersey  for  the  maintenance  of  three  Delaware  boys  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege,"  there  was  a  lull  until  the  government  under  the  Constitution 
started  out  to  define  its  relation  to  the  different  tribes.     At  a 
conference  in  February,  1791  Cornplanter  a.nd  other  Seneca  chiefs  as- 
sured President  Vfashington  that  they  would  be  glad  to  send  their 
boys  to  him,  but  the  President  replied  that  it  was  preferable  for 
one  or  two  sober  men  to  be  sent  among  them  to  shov/  them  how  to  till 
the  soil  and  also  that  a  schoolmaster  assigned  them.     The  President 


1.  American  Archives,  4th  series,  III,  coT.  195 rf. 

2«  Ihid,   IV,  col.  1^62. 

^.  Journals  of  Congress,  VII,  126. 
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eaid  that  he  v:ould  look  out  a  proper  person.^  But  in  May  f^ecretary 
Knox  instructed  Colonel  Pickering  to  tell  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions that  the  President  would  be  happy  to  receive  their  sons  and 

2 

teach  them  reading,  writing,  and  the  arts  of  husbandry.      One  can 
make  little  out  of  this  palpable  contradiction  except  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  trying  to  please  the  Indians  whatever  that  might  lead 
to.     When  General  Putnam  was  despatched  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
hostile  Indians  near  Lake  Erie  in  1792,  he  was  told  to  convey  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  not 
only  how  to  read  and  write,  but  also  how  to  plow  and  sow."     In  all 
his  speeches,  however,  he  forgot  to  mention  the  subject. 

The  making  of  such  propositions  to  the  Indians  soon  led  to 
the  incorporation  of  definite  promises  in  treaties.     In  1794  an  a- 
greement  with  the  friendly  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  and  Stockbridge  In- 
dians bound  the  United  States  to  employ  one  or  two  persons  to  manage 
and  keep  in  re^aair  certain  mills  to  be  built  for  these  tribes  and 

"to  instruct  some  young  men  of  the  three  nations  in  the  arts  of  the 

4 

miller  and  sawyer".      Again  in  a  treaty  with  the  Kaskaskias  in  18015 

the  government  promised  to  give  one  hundred  dollars  annually  for 

seven  years  toward  the  support  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  was  to 

teach  as  many  of  their  children  as  possible  in  the  rudiments  of  lit- 
5 

erature.      No  trace  of  the  keeping  of  these  promises  is  forthcoming. 

The  War  of  1812  disrupted  peaceful  relations  at  many 
points,  and  it  took  the  religious  revival  that  followed  to  bring  In- 
dian education  once  again  into  the  foreground.     In  the  early  part  of 

1818  the  House  committee  on  Indian  affairs  reported  that  in  its 

1.  American  State  Papers,  v,  144. 

2.  Ibid,  1P6. 
5.  Ibid,  235. 

4.  Ibid,  546. 

5.  Ibid,  687. 
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judgment  schools  and  trading  posts  should  be  establiehed  along  the 
1 

frontier.      Nothing  was  done  at  that  session,  but  on  March  ^,  1819 

2 

an  act  was  approved  which  continued  in  force  till  1877).      It  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  ten  thousand  dollars  annually,  and 
authorized  him  to  use  the  same  for  the  opening  of  schools  with  the 
consent  of  the  natives  and  the  employment  of  capable  teachers  "to 
instruct  them  in  the  mode  of  agriculture  suited  to  their  situation 
and... in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic". 

The  policy  of  President  Monroe  was  most  dilatory.     It  was 
six  months  before  he  found  time  to  issue  a  circular  inviting  any  as- 
sociations or  individuals  already  engaged  in  educating  the  Indians 
and  desiring  the  cooperation  of  the  government  to  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary  of  War.      It  was  proposed  to  use  the  money  in  erecting  the 
necessary  buildings  and  meeting  current  expenses.    The  President 
considered  it  indispensable  that  the  instruction  of  the  boys  should 
extend  to  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  common  mechanic  arts  as  well  as 
to  agriculture,  and  that  the  girls  have  spinning,  weaving,  and  sew- 
ing in  addition  to  the  "three  R»s",    But  nearly  a  year  after  the  act 
had  been  passed  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  being  called  upon 
by  the  House  to  ascertain  what  progress  had  been  made,  reported  that 
no  part  of  the  appropriation  had  yet  been  applied. 

A  series  of  treaties  coming  e.bout  this  time  unquestionably 
had  much  to  do  with  determining  the  direction  in  which  the  "Civili- 
zation Fund  of  1819"  should  be  expended."^    The  day  before  the  appro- 
priation was  made  the  Cherokees  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  tract 

on  the  Mississippi  twelve  miles  square  with  a  proviso  that  sales 

1.  American  State  Papers,  VI,  151. 

2.  IK        Statutes  at  Large ,  III,  516-517;  XVII,  461. 
5.  American  State  Papers,  VI,  200. 

^*  IMd*   IBB,   225,  429. 
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frorr.  the  same  should  become  a  achool  fund.     In  October,  1820,  it 
was  agreed  that  out  of  a  certain  tract  ceded  by  the  Choctawe  the 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  fifty-four  sections  should  be  turned  in- 
to a  school  fund,  three-fourths  of  it  to  be  used  on  the  east  side, 
and  the  remainder  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.     It  appeared 
that  discontent  had  arisen  in  the  tribe  because  for  sixteen  years 
past  some  of  their  chiefs  had  used  six  thousand  dollars  yearly  out 
of  their  annuity  to  keep  up  schools.    The  third  treaty  was  with  the 
Seminoles  who  in  exchange  for  certain  concessions  were  to  receive 
a  thousand  dollars  for  schools  each  year  of  the  next  twenty.  Simi- 
lar agreements  were  not  made  with  the  Chickasaws  and  Creeks,  possib- 
ly for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  favorably  disposed;  for  it  is 
related  that  when  the  subject  of  training  their  young  men  was 
broached  in  a  talk  with  the  Creeks  in  1797,  the  idea  was  received 
with  great  disfavor.    The  chiefs  represented  that  they  had  had  ser- 
ious trouble  with  some  of  their  educated  young  raen,-^    This  stands 
out  as  a  unique  case  in  a  half  century. 

2 

At  last  the  President  gave  an  accounting.      He  showed 
that  for  schools  from  February  20,  1820  to  December  24,  1821  over 
sixteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  spent  out  of  the  twenty  thousand 
which  were  appropriated  for  the  two  years.    The  remainder  had  gone 
for  other  civilizing  purposes.     The  items  showed  expenditures  for 
buildings  and  tuition  mainly  among  the  Cherokee s,  Chickasaws, 
Choctaws,  Tuscaroras,  Senecas,  Oneidas,  and  Osages,     This  practic- 
ally localized  the  work  in  two  centers,  the  Southwest  and  New  York 
State,     The  single  allowance  for  support  was  to  the  school  at  Corn- 
wall, Connecticut.     All  others  must  have  been  run  on  the  day  school 

1.  American  State  Papers ,  V,  602. 

2.  Ibid,  VI,  271-279  reviews  the  whole  situation. 
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plan.     Only  schools  in  the  Indian  country  were  subsidized,  and  none 
were  recognized  which  did  not  embrace  Instruction  in  a;^riculture 
and  the  ordinary  mechanic  arts  for  the  boys  and  common  domestic  in- 
dustry for  the  girls.     The  Lancastrian  plan  was  widely  used,  and 
everything  was  taught  in  English.    The  close  attention  given  to  ag- 
riculture in  most  of  these  schools  is  extremely  significant  when 
compared  with  the  advanced  stage  of  agriculture  now  existent  among 
the  descendants  of  these  people  in  Oklahoma  and  New  York. 

Nevertheless  an  attempt  was  made  in  1824  to  undo  the  gain 
so  far  made,    A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House  toward  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  1819.^    The  Annals  of  Congress  do  not  furnish 
any  abstract  of  the  debate  if  there  '^aB  any,  leaving        in  the  dark 
as  to  the  arguments  of  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution.    Prom  another 
source  information  comes  that  a  memorial  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  directed  to  Congress  at  this  time 
was  met  with  the  assertion  that  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  was 
impracticable,  and  that  if  carried  out  it  would  ruin  the  fur  trade. ^ 
The  committee  to  which  the  resolution  was  referred  found  twenty-one 
schools  with  over  eight  hundred  scholars,  all  but  three  of  which 
had  been  opened  since  the  passage  of  the  mooted  law.     Large  invest- 
ments had  been  made  by  religious  societies  in  expectation  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  aid.    The  entire  report  was  very  optimistic,  and  the  law 
Was  not  repealed."'- 

The  impression  must  not  be  gained  that  the  government  was 
supporting  schools  in  which  various  denominations  were  gathering 
converts  into  their  fold;  it  was  only  encouraging  in  a  meager  way 
the  tremendous  sacrifices  which  Christian  people  were  making  for  a 

1.  American  State  Papers,  VI,  457-459.  "  " 

2.  North  American  Review,  XC ,  59 . 


backward  race.       In  182-1  Indian  education  coat  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.     Less  than  seven  per  cent  came  aa  a  gift  from  the 
government  through  the"Civilizatlon  Fund",  less  than  five  per  cent 
was  derived  from  Indian  annuities  and  the  provisions  of  treaties; 
missionary  and  philan^thropic  zeal  was  carrying  the  load.     For  1825 
the  proportions  were  only  slightly  changed.    Had  the  government 
tried  to  act  independently  of  the  church,  with  its  small  allowance 
it  could  have  touched  so  few  places  in  the  field  that  charges  of 
partiality  as  between  tribes  could  have  been  easily  sustained.  As 
it  was,  hundreds  of  children  were  being  turned  away  for  lack  of 
accommodations,  numerous  applications  for  assistance  had  to  be  dis- 
regarded, yet  the  cry  of  the  Indian  Office  for  more  money  went  un- 
heeded. More  money  was  being  taken  from  the  national  Treasury  to  giv 
presents  to  the  Indians  than  to  educate  them. 

The  neglect  of  educational  matters  from  this  time  up  to 
1870  makes  the  field  a  very  uninviting  one.     Congressmen  debated 
and  resolved  with  reference  to  annuities,  trade,  removals,  the  cor- 
rection of  lawlessness,  the  land  claims  of  white  settlers,  and  the 
salaries  of  agents,  but  education  was  not  worth  their  while;  still 
no  congress  was  found  so  penurious  as  to  repeal  the  law  of  1819. 
We  shall  remark  briefly  with  regard  to  a  few  of  the  more  salient 
facts  and  developments,  and  then  pass  to  more  important  matters. 

Statistics  are  scarce  enough  to  preclude  any  chance  of  a 
study  of  the  period.     Some  years  they  are  missing,  and  at  other 
times  so  imperfect  as  to  be  worth  but  little.     In  Table  I  is  pre- 
sented the  enrollment  and  number  of  schools  on  the  basis  of  data 
found  in  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher's  Indian  Education  and  Civilization. 


1.  American  State  Papers,  VI,  669-672. 


It  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  although  establishing  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  a  growth  up  to  1850.     Certain  pronounced 
changes  are  explicable  on  no  basis  but  insufficient,  or  rather  in- 
complete, returns.     The  effect  of  the  Civil  War  is  clearly  tracea- 
ble.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  enrollment  is  no  criterion 
of  a  trustworthy  nature.    Very  irregular  attendance  would  reduce 
the  average  number  present  to  a  much  lower  figure,  perhaps  to  not 
over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.     Such  an  opinion  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  nearly  all  the  schools  were  day  schools. 
There  may  have  been  several  boarding  schools,  but  the  scarcity  of 
money,  the  fact  that  all    schools  were  in  the  Indian  country,  and 
the  expressions  often  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  as 
to  the  superiority  of  the  day  school,  warrant  a  judgment  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  pupils  went  back  and  forth  daily  between  home 
and  school . 


Table  I.""" 


Year  ; 

No.  of 

schools 

;no.  of  ; 
•pupils 

Year 

;  No.  of 
[  schools 

;     No.  of 

;  pupils 

1825  ' 

:          38  : 

!     1,159  < 

•  1846 

1826  : 

40 

:     1 , S48 

'  1847 

1827  ! 

40 

!     1,291  ; 

'  1848 

:      103  ; 

:  3,682 

1828  : 

40 

:     1,291  : 

'  1849-60 

1829  : 

45 

'     1,460  : 

1861  ! 

t       162  : 

:  5,950 

1830  ! 

52  ; 

'     1,601  I 

1862 

r  75 

!  2,776 

18:^1  ! 

43 

:     1,215  1 

'     1863  : 

:  89 

2,643 

1832  ! 

51 

•     1,979  : 

•  1864 

I         47  ! 

:  1,458 

1833  • 

58  ! 

•     1,835  ! 

:  1865 

:        48  : 

:  2,165 

1334 

:     1866  ; 

!           69  ! 

2,872 

1835  ; 

:  29 

I  1867 

:        90  ! 

4,041 

1836  ' 

;  52 

•     1,381  : 

1868 

:  109 

4,633 

1837  ■ 

r  1869 

:  20 

1,200 

1838  ' 

I  46 

:     1,425  • 

'  1870 

:  60 

3,095 

1839 

:  44 

I     2,104  ; 

:  1871 

!       256  ; 

5,981 

1340 

:  29 

:         975  ; 

:  1878 

1       260  ! 

6,180 

1841 

\  35 

:  1873 

:      285  : 

t  9,026 

1842 

:  52 

:     2,132  : 

•  1874 

I  345 

:  10,958 

1844 

;  45 

r     2,644  : 

.  1875 

I  329 

•  10,501 

1845 

5  58 

:     2,508  : 

:  1876 

J       344  : 

1  11,328 

1.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p.  197. 
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So  far  as  can  be  learned  the  percent  of  the  coot  of 
schools  borne  by  private  parties  and  religious  societies  decreased. 
The  increase  in  expenditures  was  more  than  met  by  the  greater  a- 
mounts  taken  from  the  annuities  and  treaty  funds  and  applied  to 
education. ■'^    The  government  as  an  individual  had  nothing  to  show 
for  what  it  spent  so  far  as  property  is  concerned.     It  had  no 
schools  of  its  own,  although  it  helped  build  many  for  others.  One 
advantage  of  this  was  the  removal  of  Indian  teachers  at  least  from 
the  force  of  corruption  in  appointments.     The  spoils  system  did 
harm  enough  through  the  agent.     Discussion  in  Congress  went  to 
show  that  Indian  agents  were  supposed  to  make  a  fortune  in  a  few 
years,  if  skillful  in  handling  their  posts.     The  simplest  means  was 
to  pad  the  census  returns  from  one's  agency,  and  then  embezzle  the 
annuities,  rations,  etc.  which  were  designed  for  the  surplus  of 
fictitious  names. 

During  these  years  the  government  did  not  always  keep  its 
promises.    The  report  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  for  1855  among 
others  lays  some  emphasis  on  this  point.    The  attitude  of  Congress 
is  shown  by  such  expressions  as  "the  socalled  treaty  obligations" 
in  the  titles  to  revenue  bills.    The  manner  in  which  treaties  were 
made  also  was  objectionable.    A  few  of  the  principal  men  might  go 
to  Washington  and  there  be  entertained  and  gratified  until  willing 
to  agree  to  anything.     Such  a  course  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
gambler  who  makes  his  victim  dnink  before  he  fleeces  him.     All  in 
all  there  was  constant  friction  in  some  quarter  over  Indian  af- 
fairs, the  Indian  always  seeing  the  worst  side  of  the  government, 
because  the  grasping  squatter  or  trader  and  the  dishonest  or  inca- 
pable  agent  were  to  him  the  incarnation  of  the  government.     In  some 
1.  Senate  Document s ,  1855-6,  I,  561, 
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1 

years  the  ten  thousand  grant  was  not  half  used.      This  together 
with  the  carelessly  handled  statistics  is  a  oornmentary  on  the  gen- 
eral neglect  and  disorder. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  offered  in  the  schools 
can  be  discussed  but  briefly.    The  principle  which  President  Monroe 
laid  down  at  the  outset  had  a  beneficial  effect.    Most  of  the  school  i 
did  not  rely  solely  on  classroom  work,  but  sought  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren habits  of  industry.    Training  in  trades  was  not  highly  special- 
ized or  efficient  on  the  whole,  but  it  was  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection.   Prora  reports  of  different  years  we  learn  of  a  number  of 
boys  and  girls  who  made  themselves  proficient  in  clerical  work  in 
the  Indian  Department,  served  as  interpreters,  became  teachers,  raas- 
tered  trades,  and  now  and  then  entered  the  prof  ess  ions.      But  the 
soil  itself  presented  the  readiest  means  of  industrial  training. 
Most  of  the  pupils  did  outdoor  work  with  the  result  of  learning 
something  worth  while  and  safeguarding  health  at  the  same  time.  No 
reports  of  sickness  attract  one*s  eye  as  one  passes  over  this  era  of 
the  practically  undisputed  sway  of  the  day  school. 

The  Friends  were  the  veritable  Jesuits  of  this  period. 
Careful  computation  shows  them  much  in  the  lead  of  other  denomina- 
tions  past  1870,     and  this  in  the  face  of  not  a  single  dollar  of 
public  money  to  aid  them  until  after  18155        Their  work  is  so  truly 
representative  of  the  best  done  that  it  is  described  in  some  detail. 
In  1795  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
1.  North  American  Review,  90,  73. 

8.  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p.  166. 

?.  See  statistics  of  schools  given  in  Reports  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  1871-74  inclusive. 

4.  Tracts  of  Meetings  for  Sufferings,  no.  7>,  p.  24. 
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Delaware,  and  adjacent  states  at  its  yearly  meeting  devised  a  plan 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Six  ITations  by  instructing  them 
in  "literature,  agriculture,  and  some  of  the  mechanic  arts."-^  Pres- 
ident '.Washington  approved  and  encouraged  the  design.     Land  was  pur- 
chased near  two  of  the  reservations;  dwellings,  barns,  schoolhouses, 
saw  and  grist  mills,  and  work  shops  were  built.     Friends  were  hired 
to  live  on  the  farms  and  instruct  the  Indians  in  agriculture,  mill- 
ing, black smithing,  and  other  branches  of  labor  as  well  as  in 
"school  learning",  and  to  advise  them  in  their  local  difficulties. 
Three  hundred  acres  was  their  base  of  operations  and  to  some  extent 
of  supplies.^    A  very  favorable  impression  was  made  upon  the  Indians 
and  a  swift  change  of  state  followed.    The  men  learned  how  to  farm, 
the  women  how  to  care  for  their  houses,  and  the  children  how  to  read 
and  write.    The  results  of  over  forty  years  of  labor  are  summed  up 
in  these  words  by  a  Friend: 

The  domestic  affairs  of  the  natives  now  present  a  great 
contrast  to  their  once  forlorn  and  comfortless  situation.    Many  of 
them  are  living  on  well-inclosed  farms,  stocked  with  horses,  cattle, 
and  hogs,  from  which  they  derive  their  support;  and  have  erected 
and  occupy  substantial  houses,  respectably  furnished  and  kept  in  de- 
cent order.    Their  propensity  to  wander  and  love  of  the  hunt  have 
given  place  to  affection  for  their  homes. 

In  IBP^l  the  project  of  a  boarding  school  was  tried,  additions  being 

4 

made  to  the  quarters  from  time  to  time.      After  a  fire  in  1886  a 
fine  building  costing  thirteen  thousand  dollars  was  put  up.  This 
remarkable  school  is  still  going  on.     For  two  score  of  pupils  the 
parents  furnish  only  the  clothes,  the  Friends  give  the  products  of 

1.  Tracts  of  Meetings  for  Sufferings,  no.        p.  16-17. 

2.  Johnson,  Centennial  History  of  Erie  County,  Hew  York,  p.  142-143. 
Tracts  of  Meetings  for  Sufferings ,  no.  7^,  p.  16-17. 

4.  Rept .  N.  Y.  Special  Committee  of  1888,  p.  61. 
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the  farm  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  yearly.     Their  pedagogy  haa 
been  criticised  as  a  little  "soft",  but  results  speak  for  themselves, 
All  pupils  do  industrial  work.     The  Indian  language  is  not  allowed. 

In  1804  three  Quakers  were  sent  out  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Maryland  to  assist  the  Indians  in  learning  the  better 
way.    They  made  their  way  into  the  Ohio  country,  taking  with  them 
tools  and  agricultural  implements,  and  taught  these  Indians  likewise 
how  to  use  the  soil  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition."^ 

Penetrating  farther  west,  a  settlement  for  general  help- 
fulness less  elaborate  than  that  in  New  York  was  planted  among  the 
Shawnees  in  18r^7,'^    The  natives  evinced  great  interest  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  school  and  instruction  in  the  ways  of  labor.     A  young  man 
was  engaged  to  teach  at  |24  per  month  with  the  stipulation  that  if 
school  lasted  till  spring  his  salary  should  be  only  twenty  dollars. 
Two  years  after  there  were  thirteen  Shawnees  attending  this  school, 
ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  fourteen  years.      They  were  advancing 
especially  fast  in  writing,  but  also  spelled  and  read  in  the  Testa- 
ment.    In  two  years  more  the  school  had  thirty-six.    According  to 
the  sex  of  the  pupil,  the  course  gave  agriculture  and  housework. 
Religious  instruction  was  continuous  for  all.     The  superintendent 
thought  that  with  an  enlargement  of  the  plant  the  attendance  could 
be  brought  to  a  hundred.     The  school  was  now  under  the  Maryland 

Meeting  of  Friends,  and  was  one  of  the  very  first  west  of  the  Mis- 
4 

sissippi.      The  Ohio  Meeting  had  another  school  also  west  of  the 

1,  Haines,  American  Indian,  p.  608, 

2 ,  Tracts  of  Meetings  for  Sufferings,  no .  !3 ,  p .  21 . 

3,  Ibid,  no.  7,  p.  4. 

4,  Ibid,  no,  8,  p.  J^, 
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river.     It  was  being  conducted  along  similar  lines  and  meeting  with 
success,'^ 

Another  bright  and  interesting  spot  in  the  western  wilder 
ness  was  the  Choctaw  Academy  in  Kentucky,'^    Its  zenith  was  reached 
about  18t^5.     In  those  days  it  was  enrolling  over  one  hundred  fifty 
pupils  from  several  different  tribes,  and  so  in  one  sense  was  not  a 
Choctaw  academy  at  all.     In  187,4  the  Chickasaws  were  about  to  send 
fifteen  of  their  young  people,  the  chiefs  having  requested  that  some 
of  their  education  money  be  so  expended.     This  was  a  half-way  "safe 
and  sane"  attempt  to  give  a  higher  training,  but  instruction  in 
some  of  the  trades  was  conbined  with  the  academic  course.  Inspect- 
ors found  the  buildings  convenient  and  economical  and  many  scholars 
nearly  ready  to  teach,  rendering  more  easy  the  execution  of  recent 
legislation  that  native  teachers  be  used  wherever  possible. 

The  Friends  never  let  drop  a  discouraging  word  in  all 

their  meetings  and  publications.    Their  boundless  faith  in  humanity 

was  admirable,  but  as  the  settlements  spread  rapidly  westward  in  the 

two  decades  after  the  building  of  railways  began,  a  great  untouched 

country  with  populous  and  very  warlike  tribes  presented  itself. 

After  forty  years  of  work  there  seemed  to  be  more  waiting  to  be  done 

than  there  was  in  the  beginning.    One  pessimist  writes: 

The  wild  tribes  that  have  been  left  to  their  own  resourc- 
es are  probably  better  clothed  and  fed,  and  altogether  more  credit- 
able members  of  society  than  those  who  having  by  treaty  stipulations 
been  drawn  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  government,  have  re- 
ceived enough  aid  to  make  them  dependent,  relax  their  vigor,  and 
hasten  their  decay.    All  the  efforts  of  the  government  and  of  pri- 
vate philanthropy  have  thus  far  availed  but  little  toward  civilizing 

1.  Tracts  of  Meetings  for  Sufferings,  no.  3,  p.  4.  ~" 

2.  Ibid,  no.  3,p,  24;  Senate  Documents,  2nd  ses3,,S5rd  cong,,  p,  256 

3.  North  American  Review,  90,  f54 . 
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the  Indians. 

The  writer  of  this  passage  had  his  face  toward  the  distant  West  and 

Northwest,  and  had  failed  to  focus  his  vision  on  the  Five  Civilized 

Tribes  and  the  New  York  Indians. 

Just  at  the  close  of  this  era  of  laissez  f aire  policy 

there  is  an  incident  destined  to  be  of  far  greater  importance  than 

some  who  were  responsible  for  it  might  have  dreamed.     A  legal  weapon 

was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  government  which  might  have  been  made 

a  powerful  lever  in  moving  things  educationally.     In  1857  a  clause 

was  inserted  in  a  treaty  with  the  Pawnees,  and  continued  a  somewhat 

regular  feature  of  subsequent  treaties  for  ten  years.    By  that  time 

it  had  become  incorporated  in  agreements  with  the  Arapahos,  Chey- 

ennes.  Crows,  Comanches,  Kiowas,  Navajos,  Pawnees,  Shoshones,  and 

Sioux.     Its  usual  form  was  something  like  this:-^ 

In  order  to  insure  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  entering  in- 
to this  treaty  the  necessity  of  education  is  admitted;  they  there- 
fore pledge  themselves  to  compel  their  children,  male  and  female, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  to  attend  school,  and  the 
United  States  agrees  that  for  every  thirty  children  between  said  a- 
ges  who  can  be  induced  or  compelled  to  attend  school,  a  house  shall 
be  provided  and  a  teacher  competent  to  teach  the  elementary  branches 
of  an  English  education.    The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  con- 
tinue for  not  less  than  twenty  years. 

To  sum  up  the  chapter,  the  "manual  labor"  schools  were  the 

best  adjustment  yet  made  to  Indian  educational  needs.     English  was 

taught  instead  of  the  vernacular  in  most  places,  though  some  of  the 

denominational  teachers  were  beginning  to  lapse  into  the  Indian 

tongue.     The  last  fact  is  made  the  more  certain,  not  by  anything  we 

can  find  before  1870,  but  by  the  cry  after  that  date  for  a  return  to 

Ebglish  teaching.     Against  these  two  advances  and  the  compulsory 

clauses  of  the  treaties  must  be  placed  the  lack  of  any  competent  su- 

1.  See  synopsis  of  treaties  in  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civi- 
lization . 
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pervislon,  utter  abcence  of  a  Byatem,  rather  too  much  devotion  to 
purely  missionary  idealo,  insufficient  accommodationo  for  all  ex- 
cept the  nearest  trlben,  the  dominance  of  the  day  school,  and  the 
periodic  removals. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  a  sort  of  renainsance  in 
Indian  education  during  the  decade  1870-80,  following  tvrenty-five 
years  of  absorption  in  the  slavery  issue,  civil  war,  and  reconstruc- 
tion.    Several  serious  Indian  outbreaks  accompanied  by  much  mass- 
acring of  whites  called  the  attention  of  the  government  very  forc- 
ibly to  the  Indian  situation.    To  this  must  be  added  the  effect  of 
the  treaties  referred  to  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  last,  though  probably  not  by  any  means  the  least,  the  personal 
attitude  of  President  Grant.     Some  congressional  agitation  seconded 
by  a  m.emorial  from  the  Seven  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  met  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  Grant's  inaugural  address  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  "favor  any  course  which  tends  to  their  ^he  Indians^civiliza- 
tion,  Christianization  and  ultimate  citizenship,"'^    The  President 
appointed  Red  Jacket,  a  stable  and  intelligent  chieftain,  and 
eighteen  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  visit  the  various 
tribes  on  a  diplomatic  and  educational  mission. 

On  July  15,  1870  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of 
|l00,000  for  educational  purposes  among  Indians  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,^  since  many  tribes  were  without  any  educational  provis- 
ions in  existing  treaties,  funded  investments  of  bonds  or  other  se- 
curities held  by  the  government,  or  accumulations  of  money  in  the 
federal  treasury  resulting  from  the  sale  of  tribal  lands.    The  ex- 
penditure of  this  sum  was  obviously  a  difficult  ta^sk,  inasmuch  as 

1.  Harper's  Nev/  Monthly  Magazine ,~ 40 ,  810. 

2,  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  16,  :^59. 
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many  of  the  tribes  were  wild  and  without  any  fixed  habitation  where 
schools  could  be  permanently  established;  others  were  opposed  to 
schools;  and  still  others  manifested  no  desire  to  have  them.  The 
root  of  the  trouble,  according  to  the  reports  of  teachers  and  agents 
was  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  waning  of  the  novelty  which  school 
life  at  first  held;  the  movements  of  the  parents  to  other  localities 
for  work,  for  pasturage  of  their  flocks,  or  for  no  reason  at  all; 
again  the  local  feuds  between  families  caused  children  to  be  de- 
tained from  school  to  avoid  unpleasant  aesociation  with  their  hered- 
itary enemies.^    With  a  number  of  the  more  settled  tribes  living 
down  near  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  closer  to  civilization  and  in 
a  territory  fertile  enough  to  yield  sufficient  crops,  the  conditions 
were  much  more  favorable.     Schools  were  in  demand  and  were  much 
better  organized  than  among  the  nomadic  tribes  farther  west.  In 
1872  the  unexpended  balance  of  |?;5,500  out  of  the  appropriation  of 
1870  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  applied  in  his 
discretion  to  any  tribe,  otherwise  provided  for  or  not,  and  with  the 
further  privilege  of  using  it  for  civilizing  purposes  other  than 
education.*^ 

In  1876  $20,000  was  voted  for  industrial  schools  and 
other  educational  purposes  for  the  Indian  tribes.^    This  marks  an 
epoch  of  great  importance  because  it  is  the  precedent  for  annual  and 
rapidly  increasing  expenditures  for  general  school  purposes.    As  al- 
ready experienced,  it  was  found  difficult  to  use  the  money  just  as 
voted,  and  in  1879  the  management  exceeded  by  150,000  its  congres- 
sional allowance.    The  phraseology  as  to  industrial  schools,  stand- 

1.  Kept .  Commr.  Indian  Affairs,  1871,  p.  51. 

2.  Ibid,  1885,  p.  90, 
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ing  also  in  the  Act  of  1870,  reraalned  unchanged  for  several  yearn. 
The  bill  of  1882  was  eopecially  important,  not  only  in  the  much 
greater  eum  of  money  given,  but  because  it  made  the  first  allowance 
to  Hampton  and  Forest  Grove  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  take  certain  steps  which  led  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Chi- 
locco  and  Genoa  schools. 

From  the  latter  date  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow 
the  expenditures  for  Indian  education  year  by  year.    Table  II  pre- 
sents the  story  of  progress  along  this  line.    Whereas  immense  dist- 
ricts comprising  m.any  large  tribes  were  in  1870  without  a  single 
school,  there  was  now  a  gradual  extension  of  educational  privileges 
from  the  standpoint  either  of  number  of  schools,  enrollment,  or  dis 
tribution  of  educational  facilities.     Table  III  shows  some  facts  in 
this  connection. 


Table  II. 

«  «  • 


Year  J 

Federal  : 
Appropriation  J 

Year  ^ 

Federal 
Appropriation 

1877  : 

|20,000  J 

1894  J 

$2,245,497 

1878  J 

30,000  : 

1895  : 

:  2,060,6^5 

1879  : 

60,000  ; 

1896  : 

2,056,515 

1880  ! 

:             75,000  : 

1897  : 

2,517,265 

1881  ! 

75,000  ! 

1898  ; 

2,651,771 

1882  " 

155,000  : 

t       1899  ! 

2,658,590 

1885  ; 

487,200  i 

1900  : 

:  2,956,080 

1884  ; 

:            675,200  i 

!       1901  < 

5,080,567 

1885  • 

:            992,800  : 

:       1902  : 

5,244,250 

1886  ! 

!         1,100,065  ! 

:      1905  ; 

:  5,551,250 

1887  • 

:  1,211,415 

r  1904 

:  5,522,950 

1888 

:  1,179,916 

!  1905 

:  5,880,740 

1889 

f         1,548,015  ! 

\       1906  ' 

!  3,777,100 

1890 

:  1,564,568 

i  1907 

:  5,925,850 

1891 

:  1,842,770 
:  2,291,650 

I  1908 

:  4,105,715 

1892 

:  1909 

:  4,008,825 

1895 

r  2,515,612 

I  1910 

r  5,757,909 

1.  Kept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Aff.,  1909,  p.  87. 
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Table  III.^ 


•B'ding  Schools 

:  Day  I 

DChools 

•  Total  Schools 

•Non-renerv.  School 

YEAR 

:  No. 

:Av,  Att. 

r  No . 

: Av . Att . 

r  No. 

:Av. 

Att . 

:  No, 

:  Av 

.  Att. 

T  orrrr 

:  48 

:  150  • 

:  3. 

,598 

T  o  r*f  o 

:  49 

!  119 

:  168 

!  4 

,142 

1  o  r»  o 

1879 

:  52 

!  107 

i  159 

r  4 

,448 

:  1 

:  60 

I  1U9 

:  169 

■  4, 

,651 

:  2 

1881 

r  68 

:  106 

:  174 

:  4 

,976 

:  2 

T  O  D  O 
I881C 

:  71 

:  3,077 

5  76 

:  1,637 

!  147 

5  4 

,714 

\  2 

TOOT 

I88O 

:  80 

:  3,793 

:     88  ' 

I  1,893 

:  168 

:  5 

,686 

:  2 

1884 

:  87 

:  4,723 

5  98 

:  2,237 

:  185 

:  6j 

,960 

:  6 

1885 

:  114 

:  6,201 

:     86  ' 

f  1,942 

5  200 

'  8j 

,143 

!  6 

:  1 

,275 

1o8d  J 

:  115  ' 

:     7,260  ; 

',      99  ! 

!  2,370 

:  214  ; 

9j 

,630 

:  7 

:  1 

,  382 

1887  ! 

:  117  • 

:     8,020  ' 

<    110  ! 

!  2,500 

:  227 

:  lOj 

,520 

:      7  ' 

!  1 

,503 

i8b8  ! 

126  ' 

i     8,705  ' 

!    1U7  I 

2,715 

:  233  ! 

:  II3 

,420  ' 

!  7 

\  1 

,555 

1889  ! 

'  136  : 

!     9,146  ; 

!  103  : 

'  2,406 

:  239  • 

:  II3 

,552 

:      7  ! 

!  1 

,631 

I8y u  ; 

'  140  ' 

:     9,865  J 

:    106  ! 

!  2,367 

:  246  : 

:  12, 

,  232 

;     10  ' 

:  1 

,818 

1891  ! 

146  • 

:  11,425  " 

!    110  ! 

'   2,163  ' 

I  256  : 

•  13j 

,588 

:     12  : 

:  2 

,346 

189/^  J 

149  < 

:  12,422  1 

!    126  3 

k      C>     ff  A  C  t 

'   2,745  " 

\  275  J 

15  3 

rl67  ' 

!     14  : 

:  2 

,980 

18yo  ! 

•  156  ' 

;  13,635  ! 

I  119  ; 

2,668 

:  275  : 

16, 

,303  • 

:     20  : 

\  3 

,621 

1894  ! 

157  ; 

'  14,457  i 

'    115  ! 

2,639  " 

:  272  i 

17  J 

,  220  ' 

:     18  ' 

,609 

TOOK  < 

1895  > 

157  ; 

:  15,061  { 

'      125  J 

3,127  : 

:  282  ! 

'  18j 

,188  : 

!     20  * 

:  3 

,799 

189o  : 

156  ! 

•  15,683  : 

140  : 

3,579  ! 

•  296  : 

:  19, 

,262  ' 

:     20  ! 

1  4 

,461 

1897  ; 

145  ; 

:  15,026  J 

143  : 

'  3,650  ! 

:  288  : 

'  18  J 

»67G  : 

!     21  ' 

;  4 

,787 

1898  J 

148  ! 

'  16,112  : 

149  ; 

3,536  ! 

:  297  : 

19  J 

,648  ! 

\     24  : 

5 

,347 

1899  J 

149  : 

■  16,891  ; 

147  J 

3,631  1 

'  296  : 

20  J 

,522  ! 

;    24  " 

6 

,004 

lyuu  : 

153  ; 

17,708  J 

^  C  A  4 

ln4  : 

3,860  ; 

307  : 

'  21, 

,568  J 

24  ' 

6 

,241 

1901  : 

161  : 

19,464  : 

143  ! 

3,613  : 

'  304  ! 

23  J 

,077  i 

24  ; 

:  6 

,917 

19U.d  : 

163  ! 

•  20,576  : 

1<^6  : 

3,544  : 

•  299  J 

•  24  J 

,120  : 

•    25  ; 

:  7 

,354 

1903  : 

162  J 

:  20,772  ! 

144  J 

3,610  : 

OA 

162  I 

!  21,582  : 

J.         X  < 

303  J 

25, 

,104  ; 

'     25  ' 

•  8 

,166 

1905  : 

167  J 

21,812  : 

145  : 

3,643  J 

312  : 

•  25, 

,455  ; 

25  : 

'  8 

,236 

1906  : 

166  ! 

:  81,848  : 

149  J 

'  3,644  : 

'  318  : 

24, 

,092  : 

'     25  : 

'  8 

,385 

1907  : 

173  ; 

'  21,825  : 

168  : 

3,977  : 

•  341  : 

'  25, 

,802  J 

•     25  ; 

:  8 

,495 

1908  : 

170  I 

21,725  : 

173  J 

'  4,239  : 

343  : 

25, 

,964  ! 

27  ; 

:  8 

,260 

1909  s 

161  : 

:  20,940  J 

202  : 

4,678  J 

363  : 

25, 

,568  1 

27  ' 

:  8 

,032 

The  vicissitudes  in  financial  support,  the  misapplication 
of  funds,  and  the  political  spleen  entering  into  the  making  of  ap- 
propriations, are  worthy  of  illustration.     In  1892  a  threatened  at- 
tack on  Indian  education  would  ha.ve  resulted  in  a  large  decrease  in 
appropriations,  had  not  stout  resistance  been  offered  by  the  friends 
of  the  Indian.     A  tract  was  prepared  by  the  Indian  Rights  Assoc ia- 


1.  Data  for  all  but  the  last  two  columns  are  taken  from  Rept .  Commr. 
of  Ind.  Aff.,  1909,  p.  87.    The  figures  of  the  last  two  columns  are 
taken  from  the  Commissioner's  reports  for  the  various  years.     In  an 
attempt  to  verify  them  the  reader  will  find  many  contradictions. 
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tion  entitled,   "A  Crisle  in  the  Cauoe  of  Indian  Education",  Bubinit- 
ting  evidence  of  Guccessful  results  from  many  schools.^     It  showed 
that  education  really  did  possess  value  for  the  red  man;  that  though 
large  sums  of  money  had  been  expended,  provision  had  not  "been  made 
for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  to  be  placed  in  school; 
that  waste  was  due  rather  to  conditions  which  enlarge  educational 
work  alone  could  rectify;  that  the  principal  cause  of  failure  was 
the  practice  of  regarding  the  school  as  a  piece  of  political  patron- 
age.    After  a  struggle  adequate  appropriations  were  securer!  and  a 
determined  effort  to  change  the  head  of  one  school  was  thwarted,^ 
Another  spasm  of  retrenchment  struck  Congress  in  1894, 
appropriations  were  cut  far  below  the  needs  of  existing  work  and  no 

1,  10th  RepC     Indian  Rights  Association,  pp".~R-10.    This  organiza-"" 
tion  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  body  established  in  1882  in 
the  interests  of  the  American  Indian.     Its  ranks  have  numbered  many 
of  the  most  notable  philanthropists  of  the  country.     The  only  sal- 
aried man  has  commonly  been  the  secretary  upon  whom  a  great  deal  of 
work  has  fallen.     The  Association  seeks  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  justice  for  the  Indian  through  the  dissemination  of  re- 
liable information.     It  throws  light  upon  the  subject  by  frequent 
journeys  to  reservations,  etc.     A  representative  is  maintained  at 
Washington  to  watch  legislation.    This  post  was  once  held  by  ex- 
Indian  Commissioner  Leupp.    Numerous  meetings  are  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  annual  reports  and  thousand  of  copies  of 
pamphlets  are  published,  and  the  colmns  of  the  press  are  extensive- 
ly used.     One  of  the  particular  planks  in  its  platform  is  "education 
by  which  the  Indian  shall  be  prepared  as  fully  as  possible  for  the 
new  physical  and  moral  conditions  into  which  he  now  must  enter". 

Its  criticism,  though  often  almost  fierce,  is  honest  always,  a.nd 
must  carry  weight . 

2.  The  Carlisle  school  is  the  one  referred  to.    The  place  filled  by 
Capt.  Pratt  in  the  development  of  Indian  education  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.     Somehow  he  was  always  under  the  scrutiny  of  some  of 
the  "all-seeing"  eyes  of  Congress,    No  reason  can  be  inferred  except 
that  his  congressional  critics  had  friends  whom  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  in  Pratt *s    position.     As  far  back  as  1886  Pratt  was 
receiving  a  salary  of  $1,000  as  against  $1,500  and  #2,000  for  l.11 
other  superintendents  of  industrial  training  schools,  while  his 
school  had  a  larger  attendance  than  any  two  of  the  others.  Three 
employees  of  his  own  school  received  that  year  tl,?'00.     (See  Kept. 
Commr,  Ind.  Affairs,  1886,  p.  cviii). 
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allowance  was  made  for  added  facilltleo.^    In  the  original  bill  the 
office  of  superintendent  was  abolished,  but  through  the  effort b  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Indian  interests  it  was  restored  in  the  Senate 
A  smaller  number  of  inspectors,  special  agents,  and  supervisors  of 
schools  was  proposed  together  with  a  general  reduction  in  the  salar- 
ies of  agents  and  other  employees.     Salaries  heretofore  paid  the 
heads  of  important  agencies  ranged  from  $2,000  to  |;2,500.    As  final- 
ly passed,  the  maximum  for  agents  was  $1,800,    The  chairman  of  the 

House  Committee  wanted  to  cut  off  the  |5,000  usually  given  for  trav- 

2 

eling  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,    but  he  advocat- 
ed $20,000  for  a  board  of  six  to  travel  and  report  from  time  to  time 
Protests  caused  the  old  arrangement  to  be  retained  with  $4,000  for 
expenses. 

Without  any  consultation  with  the  Indian  Commissioner  as 
to  what  reduction  could  be  made  from  his  (the  Commissioner * s )  mini- 
mum estimates  with  least  harm,  the  aforesaid  chairman  reduced  the 
estimates  by  $320,000,  and  almost  all  of  that  came  out  of  the  educa- 
tional appropriation.    Not  only  were  positions  abolished  as  stated 
above,  but  salaries  in  other  positions  were  decreased.    The  amount 
granted  for  transportation  was  cut  down  one-half  so  that  pupils 
could  not  be  taken  to  Eastern  schools  except  Carlisle,  for  which 
special  provision  was  made,  while  the  salary  of  its  superintendent 
was  cut  off  entirely.'     This  bill  was  fortunately  stripped  of  some 
of  its  most  serious  faults  in  the  House  and  enlarged  to  som.e  extent 

^*  12th  Rept.  Indian  Rights  Association,  pp.  10-12. 
2,  The  board  of  Indian  Commissioners  had  been  authorized  by  the  act 
of  April  10,  1869  to  consist  of  not  over  ten  persons.     Its  duries 
vj-ere  advisory  and  supervisory.    Up  to  1880  its  expenses  had  aver- 
aged about  $12,000  per  annum,  but  from  that  date  there  was  a  rapid 
decline.   (See  Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  p. 118, 122 
IS't^  Rept «  Indian  Rights  Association,  pp.  20-22, 
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In  thG  Senate.     Aside  from  the  petty  econonleo  bo  exaeperatlng  to 
those  affected  by  them  and  yet  so  insignificant  as  adding  to  the 
Treasury  balance,  the  bill  enacted  as  law, details  of  administration 
which  should  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  administrative 
Officials. 

The  lack  of  organization  and  system  and  the  flagrant  mis- 
use of  funds  are  shown  by  the  application  of  the  Civilization  Fund 
realized  from  the  sale  of  lands  bought  of  the  Osage  tribes  in  18^7. ''^ 
The  purchase  price  was  |300,000,  which  was  placed  in  the  federal 
treasury  and  credited  to  the  sellers.     It  bore  bfo  interest  payable 
to  the  Osages  in  money  or  articles  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
directed.     Then  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  the 
government  surveyed  and  sold  the  land,  first  reimbursing  itself  for 
the  cost  of  the  same,  and  then  using  the  surplus  amounting  to  over 
three-fourths  of  a  million  in  ostensible  attempts  to  educate  and 
civilize  different  tribes.     Much  over  one-half  was  expended  for  othei' 
than  school  purposes.     In  one  month  |2697  was  spent  for  tobacco, 
doubtless  on  account  of  its  wellknown  civilizing  and  cultural  effectfi, 
while  |5,000  went  to  another  purpose  which  we  may  not  nam.e.  The 
Fund  had  practically  disappeared  in  1882, 

Time  after  time  in  his  annual  reports  we  find  the  Indian 
Commissioner  calling  attention  to  governmental  recreance  with  re- 
ference to  treaty  obligations.  This  continual  nagging  was  possibly 
very  influential  as  affecting  the  increase  of  appropriations.  It  is 
entirely  safe  to  assum.e  that  the  Commissioner  did  not  usually  paint 
the  picture  in  colors  one  whit  too  dark,  for  his  own  tenure  was  de- 
pendent on  the  goodwill  of  the  administration.     In  1882  he  showed 

1.  Rept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1885,  p.  Ixxix. 
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that  where  the  treaty  specified  a  certain  annual  oum  for  education, 
the  promise  had  been  kept,  but  where  the  support  was  pledged  with- 
out specifying  the  annual  expenditure,  the  promise  had  been  only 
partially  kept.     A  table  war,  given  showing  the  amount  required  to 
fulfill  treaty  obligations  and  the  amount  given  to  certain  tribes 
with  whom  agreements  had  been  made  in  1868,    Performance  was  to  prom^ 
ise  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  ten.^    In  1886  the  apology  was  made  that 
in  many  cases  "the  Indians  themselves  have  not  complied  with  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  law..., In  8om.e  instances  appropriations 
have  not  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  for  more 
than  ten  years. If  we  look  at  the  plain  language  of  the  treaties, 
this  excuse  appears  a  miserably  poor  one.     If  these  provisions  had 
been  strictly  to  our  own  advantage,  it  is  to  be  fancied  that  we 
would  have  compelled  the  Indians  to  "comply  with  the  necessary  con- 
ditions" . 

By  this  time,  however,  the  twenty  year  limit  fixed  to  the 
article  in  question  was  expiring  in  one  treaty  after  another,  so 
this  particular  issue  became  dead.     The  matter  of  school  capacity 
and  its  relation  to  school  population  continued  to  be  rather  press- 
ing for  some  time,  but  the  fact  that  Indian  population  has  remained 
almost,  though  hardly,  stationary  has  set  a  definite  problem  for  the 
Indian  office,  and  not  a  constantly  receding  goal  such  as  many  of 
the  rapidly  growing  cities  of  the  country  have  vainly  pursued.  Grad 
ual  progress  has  brought  us  to  the  point  where  the  ratio  of  the  cap- 
acity of  Indian  schools  to  Indian  population  is  nearly  as  small  as 
the  ratio  of  the  same  factors  in  a  city  like  Chicago, 

1,  Kept .  Commr,  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1882,  p.  xli-xlii. 

2.  Ibid,  1886,  p,  Ixi . 
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The  machinery  for  the  control  of  Indian  schools  will  now 
be  examined.     Such  overcight  long  resided  in  a  general  way  in  the 
Indian  Office  with  the  records  of  attendance  handled  in  the  Medical 
and  Education  Division  established  in  1873.    Pour  years  later  this 
division  was  discontinued  and  the  school  records  were  transferred  to 
the  Civilization  Division,     In  1884  a  reorganization  wrought  out  a- 
mong  others  a  new  Education  and  Civilization  Division,  an  arrange- 
ment lasting  till  Sept.  1,  1885,  when  the  Education  Division  was  set 
off  by  itself  and  the  Indian  School  Superintendent  placed  in  charge 
of  it,"''    This  shifting  and  uncertainty  is  probably  the  cause  for 
Commissioner  Morgan  and  others  starting  no  further  back  than  1882  in 
giving  statistics.     Previous  to  that  time  and  often  later  most  ridic- 
ulous errors  abound,  proving  conclusively  both  carelessness  of  cler- 
ical assistance  and  incompetent  proof  reading,  if  one  may  even  im- 
agine that  proofs  ever  were  read.    Each  year  changes  were  made  in 

the  form  of  the  statistics  precluding  any  statistical  inquiry  or  com- 

2 

pan son  extending  over  a  number  of  years.      The  clearness  and  re- 
liability of  the  data  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  in 
pleasing  contrast  and  aptly  illustrates  the  distinction  between  an 
office  primarily  political  and  one  run  on  business  principles. 

The  office  of  Indian  School  Superintendent  was  created 
by  Congress  in  1882,  but  for  two  years  the  title  was  simply  that  of 
Inspector.^    Unfortunately  the  law  failed  to  express  m.any  of  the 

1.  Rept,~^ommr,  of  Ind,  Affairs,  1885,  p,  Ixxi ,  ~ 

2.  For  example,  the  following  contradictory  official  reports  are 
made  for  the  average  attendance  of  Indian  schools  in  1382:- 

Rept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1882,  p.  326    5,569 

Ibid,   p.  xxxiii  —  5,126 

Ibid,  —   1890,  p,  xvi  4,066 

3.  U,  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  XXII,  70. 
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functlone  of  the  position,  but  left  them  to  be  implied  from  the  titl: 
of  the  official.     The  law  directed  him  to  inspect  all  Indian  BchoolB , 
to  report  a  plan  for  carrying  into  effect  treaty  stipulations  for 
the  education  of  Indians  together  with  "careful  estimates  of  the 
cost",  and  also  to  propose  "a  plan  and  estimates  for  educating  all 
Indian  youth  for  whom  no  such  provision  now  exists".    The  salary  was 
fixed  at  |3,000  with  ^'-1,500  more  for  traveling  expenses.    The  latter 
was  not  a  princely  amount  on  which  to  visit  a  system  whose  parts 
were  scattered  over  the  whole  country. 

The  law  of  1888  enlarged  the  fi.inctions  of  the  superintend- 
ent by  giving  him  power  to  "employ  and  discharge  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  any  other  persons  connected  with  schools  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  Govemment",  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  such  schools.^    This  law  would  have  been  fairly  complete 
but  for  the  reservation  of  the  handling  of  funds  to  the  direction  of 
the  Commissioner,  thus  dividing  the  two  functions  which  are  closely 
related  to  one  another  in  any  competent  scheme  of  administration. 
The  disposition  of  some  authorities  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  is  due  to  the  important  qualification  of  the  afore- 
said powers  by  the  insertion  of  the  phrase,  "with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior" .  ^' 

When  Superintendent  Kallmann  came  into  office  in  1894,  he 
found  himself  therefore  under  the  existing  law  merely  an  advisory 
agent,  but  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  his  du- 
ties were  by  that  official  defined  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  to 
administer  the  educational  work  of  the  Indian  schools;  to  organize 
the  government  schools  for  Indian  youth;  to  exa&ine,  select  and  as- 
sign to  duty  superintendents,  teachers,  matrons,  and  other  employees 
in  the  school  service  with  the  exception  of  clerks  and  assistant 
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oeming  the  eduoaiior.al  maTiagement  of  the  schools  and  methods  of 
work;  to  examine  and  select  text-books  and  other  school  appliances; 
to  devise  a  system  of  reports  from  agents,  superintendents,  teach- 
ers, and  matrons  concerning  the  conduct  and  progress  of  their 
schools;  to  visit  and  inspect  in  person  or  through  the  supervisors 
Cdistrict  superintendent sj   of  Indian  schools  or  other  accredited  a- 
gents,  all  schools  in  which  Indijinp  are  taught  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  appropriations  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  to  report 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  concerning  their  condition, 
defects  and  requirements  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
imposed  upon  him. 

While  this  became  Section  4  of  the  Rules  for  the  Indian 
Service,'^  it  was  never  enacted  into  statute,  a.nd  proved  shortlived 
as  a  working  arrangement.    This  rule  represents  the  superintendency 
at  the  pinnacle  of  its  power.    Had  it  continued  in  force  to  the 
present,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  problems 
of  Indian  education  would  have  reached  a  much  speedier  solution.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  rules  published  in  1898,  and  without  change  (so 
far  as  the  Superintendent  is  concerned)  in  1904,  and  still  in  force, 
reduce  the  Superintendent  to  an  essentially  subordinate  position, 
and  place  the  responsibility  upon  the  Commissioner,  an  official  al- 
ready overloaded.     The  advent  of  civil  service  cannot  justly  be  held 
fully  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  Superintendent's  authority. 
Section  5  of  the  last  edition  of  Rules  for  the  Indian  School  Service 
reads  thus : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  assist 
in  the  administration  of  the  educational  work  of  Indian  schools;  to 
organize  government  schools  for  Indian  youth;  to  prepare  courses  of 
study  and  circulars  of  instruction  concerning  the  educational  m-an- 
agement  of  the  schools  and  methods  of  instruction;  to  examine  and 
recommend  text-books  and  other  school  appliances;  to  visit  and  in- 
spect Indian  schools,  and  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Commission 
er  of  Indian  Affairs  concerning  their  condition,  defects,  and  requir 
ments;  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  direct. 

Comment  is  uncalled  for.     This  represents  very  nearly  the  extreme  of 

decentralization  in  a  position  where  there  is  increasing  agreement 


1.  12th  Rept .  Indian  Rights  Association,  p.  6. 
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as  to  the  necessity  of  a  strong  centralized  executive  control. 

The  Buperintendency  of  Indian  schools  has  in  general  fal- 
len into  good  hands,  much  better  hands  than  other  protions  of  the 
service,  as  we  shall  see.    The  first  incunihent,  J.  M.  Haworth, 
proved  a  competent  and  efficient  officer,  and  held  his  post  until 
taken  "by  death  in  18B5.     Able  successors  were  Daniel  Dorchester,  who 
strove  with  Commissioner  Morgan  to  bring  about  system  in  Indian  edu- 
cation, Dr.  YI,  N.  Hailmann,  and  Fstelle  Reel,  the  present  incumbent. 
The  last  four  persons  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  present  system  of  Indian  schools.     The  posi- 
tion of  Commissioner  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  numerous  changes 
and  the  inferiority  of  the  incumbents,  although  the  names  of  Oberly, 
Morgan,  and  Leupp  will  be  excepted  from  any  serious  criticism  and  re- 
ally deserve  much  credit.    The  superintendency  has  not  always  been 
free  from  politics,  however,  any  more  than  prominent  positions  in 
our  public  schools  have  been.     The  superseding  of  Hailmann  is  a  case 
in  point.    Political  enemies  attacked  him,  when  the  national  electior 
had  foreshadowed  a  change  of  administration,  on  the  ground  of  an  ir- 
religious administration  of  his  office;  and  although  many  divines 
joined  the  presidents  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  foremost  universities 
of  the  country  in  a  petition  to  President  McKinley  for  Hailmann' s  re- 
tention, and  although  Archbishop  Ireland  recommended  him  highly  as 
being  fair  between  denominations,  he  was  removed.^    This  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  whole  matter  of  civil  service  now  to  be  taken  up. 

The  contest  over  the  merit  system  in  Indian  affairs  was  as 

prolonged  and  bitter  as  it  was  vital  to  progress.  Chronologically 

1.  Answers  to  Charges  Made  against  Wm.  N.  Hailmann,  Supt .  of  Indian 
Schools,  Submitting  Quotations  from  his  Writings,  etc.  Indian 
Rights  Association,  June  1,  1898. 


.V. 
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It  paralleled  the  discuBeion  of  the  same  problem  as  affecting  gov- 
ernmental matters  at  large,  something  bo  often  true  In  this  disciis- 
sion  that  It  la  hardly  possible  to  halt  each  time  to  indicate  the 
fact.     In  1885  the  appointment  of  all  school  employees  was  by  the 
ComjDieaioner  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  different  agents.  This 
virtually  amounted  to  giving  each  agent  power  to  name  his  force.  A 
recent  rule  had  checked  slightly  the  procession  of  competent  people 
personae  non  gratae  to  the  agent,  passing  out  of  office  and  the 
counter  procession  of  friends  not  necessarily  competent  coming  into 
office.     It  was  made  necessary  to  give  reasons  in  case  of  removal 
and  to  state  the  qualifications  of  nominees  to  succeed,"^    This  was 
not  at  all  sufficient  and  should  have  been  changed  to  com.pel  all  eli-^ 
gibles  to  file  in  advance  with  the  Indian  Bureau  proof  of  their  qual- 
ifications . 

The  uncertainties  of  official  life  affected  everyone  from 
the  Commissioner  himself  down  to  the  lowliest  employee  at  the  m.ost 
remote  agency.     It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  more  dele- 
terious in  its  influence,  the  frequency  of  changes  or  the  incapacity 

2 

of  the  appointees.      About  1887  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
through  its  traveling  representatives  began  to  uncover  the  prevalent 
abuses.     Particular  cases  of  dismissal  were  ferreted  out  with  the 
disclosure  oft times  that  the  reasons  for  the  discharge  were  anything 
hut  what  they  should  have  been,  while  in  other  schools  where  condi- 
tions  almost  defied  description,  no  changes  were  made,     A  number  of 

1.  Rept .  Comrnr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1885,  p.  cxx. 

2.  "Within  the  last  six  years  there  have  been  four  different  Commis- 
sioners of  Indian  Affairs,  each  one  having  his  own  policy  and  his 
own  convictions  of  the  best  methods  of  administering  those  affairs.. 
...I  knew  one  administration  that  in  four  years  changed  the  policy 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  three  times."-  Senator  Dawes  before  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference,  Oct.  9,  1890. 
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excerptn  from  the  Report  of  the  Asoociation  for  1887  are  given  to 

illustrate  the  personal  methods  employed.      They  make  fine  reading 

when  sandwiched  in  with  some  of  the  adulatory  comment  so  plentiful 

in  official  papers  of  that  period. 

E)ne  hoarding  school  in  Indian  Territory  had  had  five 
superintendents  in  one  year]  .     Prof.  Gordon,  sunerintendent  of  this 
school  is  wholly  unfit  for  his  position.    He  sent  the  children  home 
during  the  winter  with  the  measles  "broken  out  on  them  and  many  of 

them  died  |f)f  the  Ponca  schoolQ  the  superintendent  is  not  fitted 

for  his  position;  neither  is  his  wife  qualified  to  teach  The 

Arapahoe  school  was  under  the  care  of  the  third  superintendent  ap- 
pointed to  it  during  the  year  There  had  been  four  different  in- 
dustrial teachers  during  the  year,  four  matrons,  four  assistant  ma- 
trons, four  seamstresses.    Miss  Lamond,  the  only  teacher  in  the 
school  who  knew  how  to  teach,  had  been  twice  teacher  and  once  matron 
during  the  year.     The  dormitories  stank  so  that  the  visitor  was 
forced  to  hold  his  nose  while  passing  through  them,  and  excepting 
the  room  occupied  by  the  school  under  Miss  T.araond  and  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  everything  seemed  about  as  bad  as  could  well  be.... 
The  Wichita  school  was  under  its  second  superintendent  for  the  year, 
J.  W.  Haddon.    The  first  one.  Gen.  C,  W.  Phifer,  proved  to  be  too 
outrageously  profane  and  drunken  even  for  an  Indian  school  and  was 
dismissed  after  getting  into  the  calaboose.    Mr.  Haddon  was  putting 
a  good  deal  of  conscientious  care  and  labor  into  his  duties,  and.... 

the  work  of  this  school  was  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory  The 

Mennonite  mission  school  at  Darlington  was  doing  excellent  work  

l-fter  complimenting  highly  the  school  at  Otoe,  the  Association  rep- 
resentative cites  some  figures  on  tenure  which  Indian  officials 
never  took  the  trouble  to  publish^    The  changes  in  the  school  ser- 
vice during  the  past  year,  as  also  in  the  preceding  one,  are  fre- 
quent and  apparently  without  an  improvement  in  its  quality.  In 
seventy  reservation  boarding  schools  there  have  been  102  superin- 
tendents and  in  the  560  positions  in  these  schools  there  have  been 
1182  incumbents. 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  which  had  been  holding  annual 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  treating  the  In- 
dian problem,  almost  from  its  foundation  was  strongly  committed  to 
civil  service,  and  adopted  resolutions  repeatedly  to  that  effect. 
The  bearing  of  the  character  of  the  agent  and  other  employees,  aside 
from  those  primarily  connected  with  the  school,  upon  the  school  at- 
tendance and  educational  attitude  of  the  reservation  was  made  very 
plain,  as  viae  also  the  relation  between  the  official  atmosphere  of 
1.  5th  Rept .  Indian  Rights  Association,  passim,  ~~ 
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the  reeervation  and  the  success  or  failure  of  returned  student b. 

Commissioner  Oberly,  before  his  removal  in  June,  18B9, 
planned  a  division  of  the  country  into  sixty  di strict b  for  conven- 
ience in  examining  applicants  for  service.    He  contemplated  the  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system  to  the  whole  Indian  school  service. 
His  successor,  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  at  once  began  to  investigate  dnank- 
ards.     A  most  energetic  critic  adirdtted  that  the  Commissioner  was 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  merit  as  far  as  in  hie 
power, His  ability  in  this  direction,  however,  was  very  limited, 
but  help  was  at  hand.     On  April  13,  1891,  an  historic  date  in  school 
affairs.  President  Harrison  by  executive  order  extended  the  civil 
service  rule  to  include  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents 
Of  schools,  teachers,  and  matrons  in  the  Indian  service.'     This  rule, 
which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1  following,  may  be  regarded  as  the  out- 
come of  a  promise  made  by  the  President  at  a  meeting  of  the  Indian 

4 

Coramissioners  early  in  the  year. 

Disturbances  in  the  service  continued  to  arise  neverthe- 
less, chiefly  in  those  positions  not  affected  by  the  new  rule,  such 
as  inspectors,  special  agents  and  their  clerks,  clerks  in  bonded 
schools,  farmers,  assistant  farmers,  industrial  teachers,  disciplin- 
arians, assistant  matrons,   seamstresses,  cooks,  etc.    How  important 
it  was  that  the  first  two  classes  mentioned  should  be  free  from 
partisanship  is  clear  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  must  rely  upon  the 

^»  Rept .  Indian  Rights  Association,  p.  34. 

2.  8th  Rept .  Indian  Rights  Association,  p.  26-27. 

3.  8th  Rept .  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  p.  2. 

4.  Proc.  9th  Annual  Meeting  of  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  p.  10.  
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reports  furnished  by  these  persons.     Cases  are  on  record  where  In- 
spectors have  been  sent  over  some  of*  the  territory  immediately  after 
a  predecessor  has  presented  a  report  "whitewashing"  the  whole  force. 
They  in  turn  have  been  followed  by  others  until  three  or  four  such 
reports  have  been  made  through  the  collusion  of  the  local  agency  of- 
ficials and  the  inspectors,  before  a  single  government  officer  could 
be  found  honest  enough  to  relate  the  truth  and  expose  bureaucratic 
rottenness. 

The  only  strenuous  assault  which  has  been  made  upon  civil 
service  was  years  ago,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  recurrence. 
The  occasion  referred  to  takes  us  back  to  189^5,  when  the  new  Com- 
missioner Browning  in  his  first  annual  report  recommended  that  the 
bonded  superintendents  of  schools  be  placed  again  in  the  unclassifiec 
(not  under  merit)  service.      He  suggested  that  the  presence  of  a 
name  on  the  eligible  list  did  not  offer  any  guarantee  whatever  of 
business  ability  or  practical  experience,  and  by  the  requirement  of 
a  pedagogical  examination  men  of  superior  talent  were  barred  from 
the  service.    His  assertion  was  untrue,  for  portions  of  the  blanks 
filled  by  eligibles  covered  both  business  ability  and  practical  ex- 
perience,^   Further,  the  Commissioner  had  a  list  of  three  to  choose 
from  in  making  an  appointment;  and  if  he  should  desire,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  were  willing,  they  might  give  him  three 
more  to  choose  from.     If  the  choice  should  be  bad,  removal  could  be 
made  in  six  months.     In  preferring  the  "grab-bag"  method  to  the  one 
just  outlined,  the  Commissioner  had  possibly  not  read  the  history 
of  Indian  education  with  much  comprehension, 

1.  Rept .  Coram.r.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1893,  p.  20. 

S.  11th  Rept.  Indian  Rights  Association,  p.  15-17.  
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President  Cleveland  during  his  second  adminlBtration  ex- 
tended the  civil  service  over  assistant  teachers  and  did  himself 
further  credit  by  an  order  of  May        1996,  which  put  all  the  Indian 
service  under  the  merit  system,  except  laborers,  agents,  and  in- 
spectors.-'-   Step  by  step  the  advances  were  made  until  by  1898  "All 
appointments,  transfers,  removals,  and  promotions  in  the  Indian 
school  service  are  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
appointments  [except  in  the  case  of  Indians]  being  made  from  the  cer- 
tification of  eligibles  furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
In  case  of  the  appointment  of  a  bonded  superintendent  of  a  school 

the  selection  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
p 

terior,"      The  exception  of  Indians  as  outlined  in  Sections  111  and 
112  of  the  Rules  was  another  case  of  mistaken  charity.     It  should  be 
classed  with  other  official  acts,  such  as  the  system  of  issuing  ra- 
tions indiscriminately,  a  practice  philanthropic  in  its  intention 
but  demoralizing  in  tendency  and  calculated  to  undo  much  of  the  edu- 
cational results  toward  which  the  government  schools  were  aiming. 
The  favoring  of  the  Indian  in  competition  for  school  positions  was 
wrong  in  principle  because  it  assumed  his  inferiority  as  a  class, 
which  was  a  degrading  presumption,  or  his  superiority  as  a  class, 
which  is  un-;\merican.    This  error  has  been  corrected  in  a  measure  by 
the  last  edition  of  the  Rules,  which  places  the  Indian  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  whites  except  in  the  case  of  minor  positions. 

In  general  civil  service  in  the  Indian  schools  has  worked 
well.     Naturally  it  has  had  its  critics,  among  them  Capt.  R.  H. 
Pratt,  long  associated  with  the  Carlisle  School.     There  is,  of  cours ;: 

1.  Proc.  13th  Annual  Meeting  "of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  p.  121; 
Rept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1896,  p.  3. 

2.  Rules  for  the  Indian  School  Service, (Washington,  1898 ), Section  10!  , 
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the  objection  always  urged  aa  to  the  futility  of  a  written  examina- 
tion to  test  the  actual  fitness  of  a  teacher.    There  has  been  no 
objection  raised  on  the  score  of  "snap"  examinations  which  could  be 
passed  by  any  one,  and  consequently  by  the  favorites  whom  those 
higher  up  desired  to  appoint.     In  1897  Hailmann  furnished  statistics 
comparing  the  changes  for  the  first  four  years  of  civil  service  with 
those  for  the  last  four  under  an  almost  exclusively  spoils  system. 
Not  only  had  tenure  become  more  secure,  but  the  operation  of  the  iiew 
rules  had  demonstrated  the  unfitness  of  a  large  percentage  who  had 
previously  been  able  to  secure  places.^ 

There  is  still  another  party  to  be  included  in  the  educa- 
tional machine  of  each  reserve,  viz.,  the  agent.    The  rules  of  the 
service  for  over  two  decades  back  constituted  him  a  distinctly, 
though  not  at  all  exclusively,  educational  officer.    He  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  schools,  the 
keeping  of  pupils  in  school,  the  transfer  of  pupils  to  nonreserva- 
tion  schools,  the  making  of  contracts  for  and  the  issuing  of  supplie 
for  the  schools  in  his  jurisdiction,  the  inspection  of  all  such 
schools,  and  a  biennial  report  as  to  the  efficiency  of  all  employees 
on  the  reservation.     Friction  between  the  agent  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  school,  especially  after  civil  service  had  rescued  the 
latter  class  from  the  grasp  of  the  spoilsman,  and  the  frequent  and 
unnecessary  changes  in  the  office  of  agent,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  the  Indian  after  civil  service  had  been  extended 
over  most  of  the  strictly  school  positions. 

With  President  Cleveland* s  first  administration  only  two 
agents  out  of  sixty  were  not  superseded,  and  those  who  followed  Mr. 

,    1.  Proc.  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  15th  Annual  Meeting,  p.  ^7, 
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Cleveland  did  not  permit  hin  to  outdo  them,^    The  discussion  waxed 
warm.    Various  proposala  were  made  for  betterment.     Some  thought 
the  whole  matter  could  best  be  taken  out  of  politics  by  placing  array 

o 

officers  again  in  charge.^    Others  were  positive  that  the  salaries 
were  not  sufficient  to  induce  men  of  the  proper  moral  stamp  and 
business  ability  to  leave  their  homes  and  regular  vocations.  Many 
were  for  civil  service  but  apprehended  the  practical  difficulty  of 
framing  a  set  of  questions  which  would  insure  the  possession  of  the 
requisite  business  intelligence  by  those  who  might  pass.    The  best 
thought  in  the  matter  seemed  to  be  the  application  of  the  spirit  of 
Civil  service  to  the  post  of  agent,  a  suggestion  intangible  enough 
for  an  ordinary  politician  to  avoid. 

Help  came  in  an  entirely  different  way.    The  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  was  authorized  in  cases  where  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  approve,  to  devolve  the  duties  of  an  agency  upon  the 
superintendent  of  the  school,  if  in  his  judgment  the  superintendent 
were  capable.      The  regulations  governing  such  an  officer  have  been 
the  same  as  those  governing  an  agent.    The  term  bonded  superintend- 
ent has  been  used  to  refer  to  these  joint  superintendents  and  agents 
This  law  was  one  of  the  wisest  ever  passed  by  Congress  in  relation 
to  any  phase  of  the  Indian  problem.     It  placed  a  prominent  position 
under  civil  service,  where  subsequent  years  proved  it  could  be  satis- 
factorily dealt  with,  it  introduced  unity,  harmony,  and  added  effi- 
ciency into  the  business  of  the  service,  and  abolished  a  sinecure. 

The  number  of  agents  had  varied  from  fifty-seven  to  sev- 

1.  19th  Rept .  Indian  Rights  Association,  p.  18. 

2.  This  method  had  been  tried  exclusively  for  about  a  year  in  Grant*  ii 
first  administration. 

Rept.  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1899,  p.  7.   J 
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enty-Beven  since  the  Civil  War,  there  being  fifty-eight  in  1B94,  the 
year  of  the  above  legislation.     The  incumbent  of  the  comininsioner- 
ship  was  not  evidently  a  very  ardent  advocate  of  the  new  law,  for 
he  found  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  number  of  agencies  in  a  marked 
degree.    His  successors.  Commissioners  Jones  and  Leupp,  were  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  reform,  and  in  less  than  half  a  decade  diminished 
the  agents  over  fifty  per  cent.    For  some  time  there  have  been  only 
about  twenty  of  these  officers  left,  the  halt  being  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  gradual  chajige  must  take  place  at  the  few  remaining 
points  before  one  person  will  be  able  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  both  positions.     Even  though  the  Commissioner  and  Superintendent 
may  continue  to  be  subject  to  politics,''"  those  who  are  interested  in 
education  ought  now  to  be  fairly  well  contented  vrith  the  Indian 
school  system  from  this  particular  point  of  view.    The  terms  of  the 
commissioners  are  averaging  almost  four  years,  and  the  present  Super- 
intendent has  been  continuously  in  office  for  twelve  years. 

Another  side  of  the  school  question  has  had  its  political 
phase.     Log-rolling  and  political  expediency  have  dictated  the  choic€i 
of  too  many  school  sites  for  both  reservation  and  nonreservation 
schools.     Individuals  who  knew  how  managed  to  sell  the  most  undesir- 
able tracts  for  school  sites.     Sometimes  the  situation  was  without 
drainage;  slops,  garbage,  and  refuse  from  the  school  hospital  had  to 
be  placed  in  barrels  and  hauled  away  at  intervals.    Thus  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  school  for  healthfulness  was  injured.     Poor  lighting  and 
defective  ventilation  were  common  complaints;  the  agent  and  the 
building  contractor  had  had  an  "understanding".    Again  the  initiated 
often  succeeded  in  selling  the  government  a  tract  of  sandy  land,  ab- 

1.  The  status  of  the  district  inspector  or  supervisor  with  respect 
tompolitical  influence  is  not  known. 


solutely  infertile,  where  the  Indiano  might  study  agriculture.  The 
nonreservation  schools  at  Plandreau,  South  Dakota  and  Pipestone, 
Minnesota  were  founded  the  same  year  at  a  distance  of  only  fifteen 
miles  from  each  other.    While  this  fact  is  not  objectionable  in  it- 
self, since  both  schools  have  always  been  well  patronized,  there  was 
some  waste  in  the  duplication  of  two  managements  at  so  close  range. 
The  more  important  corollary  is  that  the  location  of  schools  was 
rather  a  matter  of  favor  to  certain  districts  at  the  hands  of  their 
representatives  than  of  fundamental  fitness  of  the  favored  community 
for  the  object  in  view. 

Other  matters  related  to  school  administration,  such  as 
the  nonreservation  idea  and  sectarian  influence,  will  be  treated  sep- 
arately.   The  trend  of  this  chapter  points  out  definitely  the  need 
and  the  difficulty  of  an  absolute  separation  of  any  system  of 
schools  from  political  influence,  at  least  until  political  standards 
shall  have  undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis.     Competent  administra- 
tion demands  harmony  and  unity,  which  means  centralization  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department.    Local  influence  in  the  choosing  of  teachers, 
sites,  etc.  should  have  a  check  in  some  essential  way  through  a  cen- 
tral county  or  state  authority  in  the  case  of  general  education,  not 
proceeding  necessarily  to  the  New  York  extreme  of  bureaucracy. 


CHAPTER  V. 
RELIGIOUS  FORCES  IN  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 
The  aystem  of  giving  govemraental  aid  to  schools  carried 
on  among  the  Indians  by  private  parties  goes  back  almost  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Indian  education.     Isolated  cases  of  public  contribu- 
tions in  the  colonial  period  have  been  faithfully  chronicled,  and 
the  trend  of  govemraental  activity  up  to  1870  pointed  out.    A  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  War  Department  September  7>,  1819,  contained  an 
invitation  to  parties  interested  in  Indian  education  to  seek  the  co- 
operation of  the  government  in  erecting  necessary  buildings  and 
meeting  current  expenses."'"    The  Quakers  collected  a  large  amount  of 
testimony  between  1850  and  1840  tending  to  show  that  pagan  Indians 
were  opposed  to  education  in  almost  every  case  and  that  the  hope  of 
enlightenment  lay  in  a  method  s-ummarized  thus  by  some  of  the  Ind- 
ians:- "Give  us  missionaries  to  tell  us  about  the  words  of  the  Greal 
Spirit;  give  us  schools,  that  our  children  may  be  taught  to  read  the> 

Bible;  give  us  oxen  to  work  with,  and  men  to  show  us  how  to  work  oui' 
p 

farms,""    In  the  years  that  followed,  although  there  may  have  been 
exceptions,  the  government  did  not  pretend  to  operate  schools  of 
its  own.    The  church  was  the  usual  medium. 

The  custom  of  making  written  contracts  with  the  churches 
began  not  far  from  1870.      These  were  drawn  up  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  authorities  of  the  school,  commonly 
for  a  year  at  a  time.     Such  agreements  v/ere  not,  however,  regarded 

as  necessary  when  formal  appropriations  were  made  by  Congress  for 

1.  American  State  Papers,  VI,  201. 

2.  Tracts  Relative  to  the  Aborigines  published  by  direction  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  No.  1,  pp.  53-59. 

5.  Rept.  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1397,  p.  15. 
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any  institution.     The  mlsaionary  zeal  of  numerous  denomlnationo  was 
deemed  worthy  of  all  encouragement,  and  a  rapid  expansion  of  secta- 
rian interests  ensued.    For  the  year  preceding  July  15,  1870  the 
agents  and  superintendents  of  Indian  affairs  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
were  appointed  upon  the  recominendation  of  the  Friends;  and  when  on 
the  above  date  a  provision  became  law  necessitating  the  removal  of 
the  army  officers  from  the  service,  President  Grant  decided  to  ap- 
portion all  the  agencies  and  superintendencies  among  different  re- 
ligious denominations,  or  pjissionary  societies  representing  them, 
and  then  to  appoint  on  their  nomination.''"  Thus  temporarily  the 
church  was  given  a  greater  measure  of  control  than  ever  before. 

The  division  resultant  from  the  President's  scheme  recog- 
nized thirteen  different  organizations,  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Presbyterians  being  the  most  favored  and  ranking  in  the  order 
named;  the  Episcopalians  were  next  and  the  Roman  Catholics  fifth. 
The  right  of  presentment  for  an  agency  was  not  supposed  in  any  way 
to  prejudice  the  rights  of  other  sects  in  missionary  or  educational 
work  in  the  territory  included  in  said  agency.    The  reason  assigned 
by  the  Executive  for  this  action  was  the  friction  which  had  arisen 
between  agents  and  religious  workers  in  the  same  jurisdiction  on  ac 
count  of  antagonistic  beliefs  and  frequent  changes  of  agents.  A 
certain  religious  society,  encouraged  by  an  agent,  would  enter  upon 
certain  plans,  and  then  be  forced  to  relinquish  them  at  considera- 
ble loss  because  of  the  selection  of  a  new  agent  of  narrow  secta- 
rian views.     It  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  President  also  de- 
sired to  take  Indian  affairs  out  of  politics  if  possible. 
 The  energy  of  the  benef i claries  was  highly  commendable, 

1.  Rept .  Coramr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1872,  pp.  72-74.    The  "superin- 
tendencies" were  groups  of  agencies,  not  heads  of  schools. 
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and  not  until  after  IRRO  is  it  likely  that  the  government  put  bo 
rauoh  money  into  the  work  as  the  religious  organizations.     In  the 
early  years  the  Friends  maintained  the  primacy  of  their  former  po- 
sition.   All  the  denominations  except  the  Roman  Catholics  enrolled 
more  hoys  than  girls,  and  both  Catholics  and  Friends  had  more  fe- 
male than  male  teachers.    Considering  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher,  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  government  schools 
and  the  church  schools.    The  Catholics  were  best  off  in  this  re- 
spect, probably  on  account  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  female  than 
male  teachers.    The  general  plan  of  church  control  is  praised  in  at 
least  two  reports  of  the  Commissioner,"'"    and  very  little  criticism 
can  be  found  on  any  hand.    To  quietly  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  reports,  the  political  regime  was  restored  about  1878  or  1880, 
the  very  secrecy  of  those  engineering  the  deal  being  a  guarantee  of 
their  sinister  purpose.    The  sequel  of  this  reversion  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  sufficient  length  in  Chapter  IV. 

By  1883  the  Friends  had  fallen  far  behind,  the  Presbyter- 
ians now  instructing  more  pupils  than  any  other  denomination.  Both 
Presbyterians  and  Catholics  were  investing  much  more  money  than  the 
Friends.  And  side  by  side  with  these  had  now  grown  up  a  large 

number  of  government  schools  greatly  exceeding  in  enrollment  those 
of  all  the  churches.    Both  grew  rapidly  up  to  1890,  by  which  date 
a  separation  of  church  and  state  in  this  connection  began  to  be 
discussed.     It  was  already  the  settled  policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
to  manage  through  its  own  appointees  all  schools  maintained  in 

buildings  built  with  government  money,  and  two  commissioners  had 

1*  Repts.  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  137'?  and  1876.     The  generaliza- 
tions  of  this  paragraph  are  the  result  of  the  examination  of  masses 
of  disorganized  statistics  in  the  official  reports.  Citations 
would  be  wearisome. 
2.  Ibid,  1833,  pp.  240-245. 
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declared  it  advisable  for  the  schools  to  be  entirely  divorced  from 
sectarian  influence  or  control.''"    The  attitude  of  Commionioner  Mor- 
gan on  this  point  is  alleged  to  have  aroused  the  opposition  which 
nearly  prevented  his  ovm  and  Dorchester's  appointment.    That  there 
was  a  lack  of  hearty  accord  between  denominations  is  evident,  for 
example,  in  the  denial  of  Commissioner  Oberly  "of  the  charge  that  in 

making  school  contracts  the  Indian  Bureau  has  discriminated  in  favor 

»>2 

of  the  Catholics. 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  in  1B90  devoted  an  entire  ses- 
sion  to  the  relation  of  the  church  and  state  in  Indian  education. 
Tremendously  increased  grants  to  sectarian  schools,  particularly  to 
Roman  Catholic  institutions,  had  provoked  much  unfavorable  comment 
by  the  press.     A  division  of  opinion  appeared.    While  some  mission- 
aries, as  a  matter  of  principle,  were  already  refusing  government 
money,  others  produced  statistics  to  prove  that  a  sudden  withdrawal 
of  government  patronage  from  sectarian  education  would  leave  thous- 
ands without  any  accommodations.     Some  of  the  latter,  while  approv- 
ing the  separation  of  church  and  state  as  a  general  T?rincir>le,  did 
not  consider  the  time  ripe  for  a  change  of  policy  until  civil  ser- 
vice should  have  regenerated  the  government  schools.    The  existing 
condition  created  great  waste  through  the  duplication  of  school 
plants  by  the  government  and  different  denominations  at  certain 

points .  ■  — -  

1.  Kept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1885,  p.  xiv;  Proc.  8th  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  p.  80. 

2.  Rept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1888,  p.  xv. 

3.  This  organization  has  had  a  most  interesting  history.     Since  the 
fall  of  1885  it  has  been  held  at  Minnewasha,  Ulster  County,  New  York, 
to  enjoy  an  annual  discussion  of  the  Indian  problem.     Of  recent  yearii 
sessions  have  been  given  to  the  study  of  race  problems  in  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.     The  host,  Mr.  Albert  M.  Smiley,  enter- 
tains all  comers  at  his  home  for  the  entire  three-day  meeting.  His 
interest  was  first  aroused  during  a  term  of  service  on  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  about  1880.     The  annual  roster  at  Lake  Mohonk 
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One  objection  urged  against  the  Catholic  schools  was  that 
their  teachers  sometimes  could  not  apeak  English;  again,  it  was  said 
that  these  schools  refused  to  follow  the  general  regulations  adopted 
for  all  government  and  contract  schools.     Other  charges  were  possi- 
bly without  good  foundation.    From  the  standpoint  of  civic  training, 
for  instance,  it  was  argued  that  allegiance  to  the  Vatican  was  being 
instilled  before  patriotism.    The  contemporary  strength  of  the  A.  P. 
A.  movement  must  be  borne  in  mind  to  give  a  proper  perspective  to 
these  statements. 

The  conclusion  reached  seemed  to  be  that  proper  religious 
training  could  be  afforded  the  Indian  for  some  time  only  by  continu- 
ing church  schools.    A  white  child  could  receive  proper  instruction 
in  this  direction  in  his  home  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  to  en- 
trust such  responsibility  to  the  Indian  home  would  be  an  unwarranted 
risk.     Lack  of  capacity  and  inefficiency  of  government  schools  was 
also  an  important  factor. 

But  the  repugnance  to  the  American  of  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing aid  to  religious  bodies  in  the  propagation  of  their  faith  and 
the  dangers  and  entanglements  growing  out  of  such  a  policy  were  evi- 
dent, and  in  practice  were  proving  serious.     Many  of  the  churches 
themselves  appreciated  the  weakness  of  the  system,  and,  with  a  sin- 
gle conspicuous  exception,  declared  against  the  policy  or  even  re- 
solved to  accept  no  more  public  money.     Cardinal  Gibbons  was  quoted 
as  having  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  "never  live  to  see  the 

day  when  the  church  would  either  invoke  or  receive  governmental  aid, 

contains  the  names  of  many  of  the  foremost  educators  and  Indian  work 
ers  of  the  country,  and  the  bringing  together  of  such  a  body  must  ev 
er  give  a  prominent  place  to  Mr.  Smiley  in  the  story  of  the  Indian* s 
progress . 
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but  his  response,  when  he  was  written  to,  showed  that  he  did  not  oon 
slder  the  words  quoted  above  applicable  to  appropriations  for  Indian 
schools.''"  The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  resolved  and  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  centered  its  forces  on  this  point. 

Preliminary  notice  of  acquiescence  on  this  point  came  when 
Congress  inserted  in  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  of  August  15, 
1894  an  instruction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investigate 
the  propriety  of  discontinuing  contract  schools.^    Thus  a  year's  no- 
tice was  politely  served  upon  the  churches  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments for  self-support.     In  the  next  appropriation  act  (1895)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  forbidden  to  make  contracts  with  any 
new  schools  and  allowed  to  do  so  with  the  existing  beneficiaries  on- 
ly to  a  total  of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  amount  so  granted  in  the  pre- 
viouB  year-.      This  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  administrative  offi- 
cers to  decide  where  the  reduction  should  be  made.    No  horizontal 
scaling  of  contracts  was  resorted  to,  but  the  saving  was  made  by  pur- 
chasing some  denominational  schools,  by  reducing  the  higher  per  capi- 
ta rates  previously  paid,  and  by  eliminating  contracts  at  places 
where  the  government  could  fill  the  demand.    The  slight  falling  off 
in  the  payments  made  to  Catholic  schools  as  compared  with  other  de- 
nominations need  not  be  charged  to  favoritism,  since  it  was  the  set- 
tled policy  of  other  churches  not  to  receive  such  aid.     This  year, 
1896,  marks  the  wiping  from  the  list  of  every  sectarian  missionary 
board  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  church.     Some  private  parties  who 
may  have  had  denominational  views  continued  to  enjoy  contracts,  as 
well  as  Hampton  and  Lincoln  Institutes,  which  though  private  are 

1.  Indian  Rights  Association,  11th  Rept . ,  p.  21 ;  ISth  Rept . ,  pp.S-9. 

2.  Rept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1894,  p.  18. 

^*  1395,  p.  10. 
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strictly  nonsectarian . 

Bv  statutory  direction  contracts  for  1897  were  to  be  not 
over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  for  1895.       It  is  amusing  to  read 
the  CommisBioner* s  (Brownlng^s)  explanation  of  effecting  this  reduc- 
tion.    In  the  first  place,  he  says  that  he  reduced  the  per  capita 
rate  to  ^108  per  annum,  an  obvious  contradiction  of  his  table  on  the 
same  and  the  following  pages.    Next,  he  does  not  reduce  the  number 
of  pupils  "at  the  very  few  contract  schools  which  are  non-Catholic", 
but  a  table  on  the  second  page  following  shows  that  this  very  thing 
was  done,  that  whereas  some  Protestant  schools  had  contracts  for 
1896,  not  one  had  a  contract  for  1897.    This  is  unimportant  in  it- 
self, but  it  is  extremely  suggestive  as  showing  the  lack  of  sinceri- 
ty of  the  Commissioner  and  also  how  delicate  a  subject  this  whole 
matter  had  become. 

There  followed  successive  annual  reductions  to  forty,  thir- 

2 

ty  and  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  contract  money  of  1895.      It  was  the 
general  understanding  that  the  relation  of  the  government  and  secta- 
rian schools  was  to  cease  with  the  fiscal  year  1900.    The  Commission-' 
er's  reports  for  1897-1900  inclusive  state  that  money  paid  on  con- 
tracts with  St.  Louis'  and  St.  John's  boarding  schools  on  the  Osage 
reservation  in  Oklahoma  is  not  considered  as  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  recent  legislation,  since  it  is  paid  out  of  trust  funds  of  the 
tribe,  at  the  instance  of  the  tribe. 

 That  there  was  candor  on  the  part  of  the  administration  in 

1.  Rept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1396,  p.  14. 

2.  Ibid,  1897,  p.  13;  1898,  p.  15;  1899,  p.  16. 

3.  Ibid,  1905,  p.  35.    The  reader  will  understand  that  money  accrues 
to  the  benefit  of  Indian  education  in  three  important  ways,   (l)  by 
public  appropriation,   (2)  as  interest  on  funds  held  in  trust  for  the 
tribe  by  the  United  States,  and  (3)  as  money  paid  to  the  tribe  in 
pursuance  of  treaty  stipulations. 
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carrying  out  the  law  as  to  letter  and  intent  is  seen  in  the  issuance 
of  an  order  by  the  Commissioner  in  August,  1901,  that  supplies  of  no 
kind  be  issued  to  children  at  mission  boarding  schools  for  the  rea- 
son that  such  children  are  technically  off  the  reservation  and  hence 
not  legally  entitled  to  anything,  and  that  supplies  issued  in  such  a 
case  would  be  an  appropriation  for  sectarian  schools.'^     This  order 
coming  without  notice  seriously  crippled  the  Episcopal  and  Catholic 
schools  in  the  Dakotas.    Moreover,  the  legal  phase  of  the  Commission 
er's  opinion  hardly  stands  fire  because  the  rations  are  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  child,  and  not  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Children 
in  a  mission  school  could  hardly  be  considered  off  the  reservation, 
since  at  all  times  these  mission  schools  were  open  to  the  inspection 
of  government  officials.     Mission  schools  were  evidently  not  consid- 
ered off  the  reservation  in  1887  when  a  regulation  was  passed  by  the 
Indian  Office  forbidding  any  language  except  English  to  be  taught  in 
any  of  the  schools.    The  order  affecting  rations  was  bad  general  pol-. 
icy  because  it  placed  a  premium  on  running  at  large  if  there  was  not 
sufficient  capacity  in  the  government  school,  and  it  amounted  to  an 
order  forcing  pupils  out  of  sectarian  into  government  schools  if  the 
latter  were  large  enough.     Either  idea  was  utterly  at  variance  with 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  all  legislation  in  existence. 
Bishop  Hare  of  the  Episcopal  Church  appealed  the  niling  finally  to 
Attorney-General  Knox,  who  upheld  the  Indian  Department.    This  con- 
cluded the  incident.    Hare  was  compelled  to  close  two  of  his  schools 
and,  he  alleged,  to  sell  them  at  a  sacrifice.  

1.  20th  Rept .  Indian  Rights  Association,  p.  22.  Not  mentioned  by 
the  Comjnissioner  in  his  personal  report,  but  referred  to  in  Rept . 
Coramr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1902,  Part  I,  p.  288. 

2.  Hearing  of  Subcommittee  of  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Feb.  3,  1905. 
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The  whole  controversy  was  soon  reopened  in  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  rather  aggravated  form."'"    Early  in  1904  petitions  were 
received  from  several  tribes  asking  that  the  tribal  income  from  cer- 
tain treaty  and  trust  funds  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  estab- 
lished schools  within  their  reservation  limits.    The  requests  were 
for  Catholic  schools  with  one  exception,  the  Zoar  Boarding  School, 
a  Lutheran  institution  among  the  Menominees  of  Wisconsin.     The  peti- 
tions in  most  of  the  cases  were  signed  by  a  very  few  members  of  the 
tribe  comparatively,  crosses  instead  of  signatures  occurred  in  abund- 
ance, leaving  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  signers  were  in- 
telligent enough  to  understand  what  they  were  doing,  even  though  the 
circulators  of  the  petitions  may  have  tried  to  explain  their  content, 
a  fact  for  which  no  one  can  vouch.     As  a  consequence  contracts  were 
made  to  the  amount  of  ^102, 780  for  the  fiscal  year  1905,  the  Luther- 
ans getting  |4,:520,  the  Roman  Catholics  the  remainder. 

Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  from  several  quarters 
when  this  became  known.     Large  numbersof  Protestants  in  the  tribes 
affected  petitioned  against  this  diversion  of  tribal  funds.     It  be- 
came evident  that  the  usual  legal  precautions,  such  as  the  holding 
of  a  properly  announced  tribal  assembly,  had  in  no  case  been  ob- 
served.    Many  church  and  missionary  organizations  entered  protests. 
Bishop  Hare  was  especially  indignant  at  what  he  considered  a  breach 
of  promise  or  trust  by  the  officials  who  had  so  recently  rendered 
him  a  decision.    The  press  of  the  country  passed  some  rather  caustic 
comments.^    The  whole  transaction  was  thoroughly  aired  in  a  hearing 

of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  held 

1.  Hearing  of  Subcommittee  of  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Feb.  3,  1905;  2l3t-25th  Repts.  Indian  Rights  Association;  Repts . 
Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1905,  seq. 

2.  Outlook,  79:   221,  263.  
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in  January  and  February,  1905.     On  February  ^,  1905  President  Roon»=^- 
velt,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney-General,  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  making  contracts  out  of  tribal 
funds.     Later  in  the  year  (December,  1905)  the  President  concluded 
that  the  use  of  treaty  funds  for  such  purpose  was  doubtful,  although 
on  the  score  of  trust  funds  he  had  no  misgivings.     Accordingly  he  di- 
rected that  after  the  close  of  the  current  year  no  such  use  of  trea- 
ty funds  should  be  made  until  Congress  authorized  or  the  courts  de- 
termined. 

The  President  in  both  communications  specified  above  asked 
that  care  be  taken  in  all  cases  "to  see  that  any  petition  by  the  In- 
dians is  genuine,  and  that  the  money  appropriated  for  any  given 
school  represents  only  the  pro  rata  proportion  to  which  the  Indians 
making  the  petition  were  entitled".    Failure  to  be  so  guided  in  the 
contracts  for  the  preceding  year  seems  really  to  be  the  moral  quick- 
sand, if  there  be  any,  of  the  whole  procedure.     As  a  matter  of  states- 
manship  the  practice  transferred  the  religious  lobby  from  Washington 
to  the  reservations  and  spread  religious  intolerance  among  the  In- 
dians . 

Meanwhile  the  subject  had  been  opened  again  for  congressior  ■ 
al  deliberation.     The  proposition  was  made  in  the  House  to  corar>el  the 
consent  in  writing  of  Indians  entitled  to  trust  funds  or  interest  on 
the  same,  before  such  money  could  be  expended  for  contract  schools. 
This  was  defeated  on  a  point  of  order.    The  only  subsequent  addition 
to  the  statutes  on  this  phase  of  the  Indian  question  was  incorpora- 
ted in  the  appropriation  act  for  1906.     It  treated  the  issue  of  ra- 
tions to  children  enrolled  in  sectarian  schools  exactly  as  if  such 
children  were  with  their  parents.     In  the  issue  to  the  family  the  a- 


mount  going  to  the  child  at  school  is  subtracted.  This  legislation 
was  as  wise  as  the  ruling  of  several  years  previous, relative  to  ra- 
tions^ had  been  pernicious. 

The  opposition  to  the  restriction  of  sectarian  TDrivilege 
sought  to  have  a  |200,000  sectarian  appropriation  nade  for  the  two 
years  ensuing.     Naturally  this  would  go  only  to  the  one  or  two 
churches  which  were  willing  to  take  it.     In  the  interim  Senator  A. 
J.  Bard  of  California  v/as  approached  by  one  F.  L.  Scharf  of  Washing- 
ton, who  represented  himself  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.    Mr.  Scharf  fur- 
nished the  Senator  with  a  list  of  tv/enty  close  congressional  dist- 
ricts together  with  the  Catholic  vote  of  those  districts,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  granting  of  the  |200,000  would  insure  those  districtt 
to  go  in  the  Republican  column  at  the  next  election.     Cardinal  Gib- 
bons denied  the  connection  of  Mr.  Scharf  with  the  Catholic  Church  in 
any  official  capacity,  but  the  report  of  the  "Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  for  190r^-4"  has  the  following  paragraph 
at  its  close: 

The  Bureau  is  indebted  to  Prof.  E.  L.  Scharf  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  for  very  valuable  services  which  he  rendered  the  cause  of  the 
Catholic  Indian  Schools. 

Mr.  Scharf  was  engaged  in  the  same  class  of  work  the  following  win- 
ter also,  but  there  was  no  appropriation. 

Commissioner  Leupp  was  doing  his  best  in  the  meantime  to 
do  as  the  President  desired.    He  took  from  the  total  fund  available 
for  a  tribe,  the  cost  of  supporting  the  government  schools,  and  di- 
vided the  remainder  by  the  population  of  the  tribe.    This  gave  the 
share  normally  due  each  person.     This  pro  rata  amount  was  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  petitioners  for  a  sectarian  school,  to  ascertain 
the  a-mount  which  could  be  so  applied.     If  the  request  of  the  school 
for  a  contract  exceeded  this  amount,  the  number  of  pupils  contracted^ 
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for  was  reduced;  if  not,  the  contract  was  made  and  the  remainder  due 
the  petitioners  was  divided  equally  among  them.    This  was  American- 
ism as  defined  in  every  state  of  the  Union:  every  one  shall  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  the  public  school  according  to  his  ability, 
though,  if  he  choose,  he  may  send  his  children  elsewhere.    Vr,  Leupp 
found  it  necessary  in  many  cases  to  use  his  first  alternative,  viz., 
reduce  the  number  of  pupilB  asked  for  by  the  contract  seekers.  One 
point  at  fault  in  the  plan  must  be  noted  here.     In  cases  where  the 
number  of  children  which  the  petitioners  wished  to  school  was  great- 
er than  the  number  which  could  be  contracted  for,  certain  of  the  pe- 
titioners would  be  paying  their  shares  to  the  sectarian  school  for 
the  benefit  of  their  neighbors'  children,  but  would  be  excluded  them- 
selves.   This  would  not  be  so  very  bad  since  the  money  would  be  ex- 
pended at  any  rate  in  the  cause  which  they  wished  to  see  advanced. 

President  Roosevelt  for  an  unknown  reason  asked  Mr.  Leupp 
to  change  this  method.    First,  let  the  total  due  the  tribe  be  prora- 
ted.   Then,  find  as  before  the  total  due  petitioners  for  a  sectarian 
school,  and  make  the  desired  contract  if  possible,  dividing  the  re- 
mainder among  the  petitioners.     If  this  be  impossible,  make  such  con- 
tract as  the  total  would  permit  by  reducing  the  number  of  pupils. 
This  left  the  government  schools  to  be  supported  entirely  by  non-pe- 
titioners.   This  was  a  serious  mistake,  for  if  the  Indians  were  to 
be  consulted  at  all  as  free  agents,  they  should  have  been  held 
strictly  to  our  recognized  standards  of  universal  taxation  for  public; 
schools.    Moreover,  recurring  to  the  objection  to  Mr.  Leupp' s  plan, 
if  certain  petitioners  could  not  be  accommodated  by  the  contract 
school,  they  must  either  let  their  children  run  at  large  or  send 
them  to  the  government  school  at  the  expense  of  their  non-petit ion- 
ing  neighbors.    The  President's  suggestion  was  an  extremely  poor  one j 
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but,  no  far  ap  ic.  knovm,  it  is  still  the  rule, 

A  case  was  then  brour^it  by  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
in  the  name  of  Reuben  Quickbear  and  other  Rosebud  Hioux  to  secure  a 
decision  in  respect  to  the  legal  phase  of  the  controversy.     An  in- 
junction was  obtained  from  Justice  Gould  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  restraining  Commissioner  Leupp  and  his  success 
orft  from  applying  any  of  the  Sioux  treaty  funds  to  sectarian  con- 
tracts.    In  due  season  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colura 
bia  ruled  that  treaty  and  trust  funds  were  not  affected  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress.    An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  resulted  in  the  affirmation  of  the  decree  of  the  lower  court. 
This  concludes  the  story  of  the  legal  side. 

In  Table  IV  some  statistics  are  given  bringing  the  matter 

Table  IV.-*" 

Government  Appropriations  for  Contract  Schools . 


YEAR  : 

Roman  : 
Catholic  : 

TText  lar-tHampton  ' 
gest  sect     Inst.  - 

Lincoln  ' 
Inst .  '• 

TOTAL 

188fi  : 

^|118,:543  : 

t^32,295  : 

i|^20,040  ; 

^33,400  : 

$228,259 

1887  ' 

:  194,635  ' 

:  37,910 

1       It  . 

:  363,214 

1888 

:  221,169  . 

!  36,500 

>        n  . 

1       It  . 

i  376,264 

1889  ' 

:  347,672  ' 

:  41,825 

>  If 

.  It 

!  529,905 

1890 

!  356,957  ■ 

:  47,650 

.  » 

•  If 

:  562,640 

1891  • 

:  363,349  ' 

I  44,850 

>  ft 

.       It  < 

!  570,218 

1892 

:  394,756  ' 

44,310 

>  » 

n  . 

:  611,570 

189? 

:  375,845 

:  30,090 

,  n 

>  ti 

!  533,214 

1894 

:  389,745 

:  36,340 

>  n 

.  It 

:  537,600 

1895 

I  359,215 

.  ft 

>  If 

:  463,505 

1896 

:  308,471 

•  n 

.  It 

:  370,796 

1897 

:  198,228 

.  « 
•  • 

If 

:  257,928 

1898 

:  156,754 

>  It 

:  212,954 

1899 

:  116,862 

»  n 

•  It 

:  172,462 

1900 

:  57,642 

,  n 

.  It 

r  113,242 

1905 

:  98,460 

:  102,780 

1906 

:  97,920 

:  97,920 

1907 

:  24,612 

J  33,700 

1908 

:  81,332 

:  96,988 

1909 

:  86,897 

:  95,800 

1 .  Data  up  to 

Affairs,  1900 

the  year  prec 
t.inriF.  ceased 


,  p.  25;  for  subsequent  years  from  the  same  source  for 

eding  that  for  a  given  figure.  All  Protestant  denofnina 
to  receive  aid  after  the  Period  1894-1896. 
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up  to  date.     It  ie  singularly  unfortiinate  that  th€)  statue  quo  bap 
not  been  materially  altered  for  five  years  past.    The  ultimate  set- 
tlement, however,  can  not  be  far  off.     The  probable  solution,  be- 
cause it  is  the  easiest,  is  the  breakup  of  tribal  funds  into  indi- 
vidual moneys  and  the  payment  of  this  money  directly  to  the  individ- 
ual.    This  is  in  line  with  the  general  policy  of  introducing  the  In- 
dians everywhere  gradually  to  the  responsibilities  and  status  of  cit' 
izenship.    The  government  is  now  amply  able  to  care  for  all  children 
with  present  equipment  or  equipment  which  the  large  annual  appro- 
priations will  provide. 

The  foregoing  account  has  not  been  thus  detailed  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  sectarian  feeling  against  any  denomination.  The 
per  capita  rates  in  contracts  past  and  present  are  such  as  to  leave 
a  considerable  burden  on  the  contracting  school.     $108  to  ^1^5  per 
annum  is  not  a  lavish  sum  with  which  to  feed,  clothe,  shelter,  and 
care  for  a  child,  to  say  nothing  of  providing  tuition.    The  Catholic 
Church  has  deserved  more  than  other  denominations  if  its  own  invest- 
ment in  the  work  is  com.petent  evidence.    The  Catholic  Church  is  to- 
day caring  for  nearly  three  times  as  many  Indian  children  in  strict- 
ly mission  schools  as  all  other  denominations  together. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  detailed  discussion  is  to  show 
the  futility  of  any  union  of  church  and  state  in  the  United  States. 
Germany  has  hitched  the  two  institutions  together  and  driven  them 
with  a  degree  of  success.    The  history  of  Indian  education  shows  tha-; 
sort  of  thing  to  be  wholly  impracticable  in  this  country.     Such  a 
policy,  even  in  Germany,  or  wherever  tried,  means  that  one  sect 
while  tolerant  of  the  others  retains  a  paramount  influence.  This 
the  American  people  will  not  brook  until  their  traditions  and  ideals 
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undergo  a  radical  change.     No  plan  can  be  devised  which  will  attach 
religion  as  such  to  the  schools  and  atill  satisfy  a  majority.  This 
conclusion  has  had  and  will  have  its  bearing  upon  our  attempts  at 
race  education  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere.    The  trouble  became 
chronic  in  connection  with  the  Indian  because  of  the  trend  of  his- 
torical development.    Vested  interests,  religious  or  financial,  nev- 
er yield  without  a  struggle.    Our  statesmen  will  be  wise  enough  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  history. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  RESERVATION  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  GENERAL  PROBLEM. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Indian  children  secure  their  edu- 
cation near  home.    This  has  always  been  true  and  will  become  more 
true  with  the  passage  of  years.    On  the  reservations  are  found  two 
kinds  of  institutions,  representing  steps  in  the  educational  ladder 
and  also  opposing  theories  in  education. 

Looked  at  from,  the  standpoint  of  a  system,  the  day  schools 
constitute  the  foundation  and  should  provide  the  fundamentals.  A- 
bove  this  come  the  reservation  boarding  schools,  taking  the  pupils 
who  have  finished  possibly  four  grades  of  work.    The  boarding  fea- 
ture is  a  necessity  because  the  constituent  territory  is  larger.  Thd 
nonreservation  schools  carry  the  scheme  one  step  further,  offering 
(1)  academic  training  of  secondary  grade  as  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  a  profession  or  for  entering  the  work  of  teaching,  and  (2) 
vocational  training  of  a  higher  and  more  specialized  type  than  the 
other  schools.    The  results  of  experiments  in  negro  education  have 
restrained  even  the  enthusiasts  from  commending  much  secondary 
schooling  for  a  race  no  further  advanced  than  the  Indian. 

This  theory  has  been  followed  in  vague  outline,  as  the 
disproportionate  number  of  students  at  the  top  and  the  midrlle  of  the 
ladder  testifies.     Absolutely  unlettered  children  found  their  way  in- 
to boarding  schools  without  hindrance,  and  for  a  while  into  nonreser- 
vation schools.    The  theory  of  the  system  has  been  restored  with  ref- 
erence to  the  last  class  of  schools,  but  it  is  not  operative  as  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  schools  on  the  reservation.     Table  III  shows 
the  trend  of  development  very  plainly.    Prom  1877  to  1887  the  number 
of  boarding  schools  increased  with  great  rapidity  while  the  day  
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schools  decreased.     The  latter  almoet  dioappeared  temporarily  under 
the  stress  of  competition  with  the  nonreservation  schools,  which 
were  just  starting.    From  this  time  the  boarding  school  grew  less 
rapidly  than  the  day  school  in  number,  but  more  rapidly  in  students, 
who  were  being  gathered  into  larger  and  larger  groups.    The  greater 
part  of  the  gain  in  members  was  reaped  by  the  nonreservation  insti- 
tutions.    The  last  three  or  four  years  show  a  prodigious  increase  in 
day  schools,  while  the  number  and  enrollment  of  boarding  schools  of 
both  sorts  is  declining.     In  general,  the  idea  of  the  educational 
ladder  seems  to  be  coming  nearer  realization. 

Laying  aside  now  the  question  of  a  system,  the  reservation 
schools  may  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  opposing  methods. 
For  the  general  end  in  view  each  kind  of  school  has  had  its  advo- 
cates.   The    boarding      vs.  the  day  school  is  in  some  respects  only 
the  nonreservation  controversy-'-  carried  a  step  further.    The  contest 
between  the  two  types  of  schools  is  on  closer  analysis  an  issue  prin- 
cipally between  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  and  that  of  the  parent.  The 
day  school  is  a  leaven  in  the  community,  disarming  native  prejudice 
and  opposition  to  education,  and  awakening  a  desire  for  the  more 
thorough  teaching  of  the  boarding  school.     It  is  only  through  the 
day  school  that  a  constant  upward  pull  can  be  exercised  on  the  home. 
The  teacher  who  is  devoted  to  his  work  can  find  his  way  into  the  life 
of  the  older  Indians,  he  can  become  a  true  "settlement"  worker.  The 
school  premises  and  their  care,  the  school  garden,  and  the  little 
school  farm  are  where  they  can  be  seen  almost  daily.    The  natural  a- 
version  to  part  with  one's  children  for  a  long  period  is  another  ad- 
vantage of  the  local  school. 

 Against  this  is  to  be  weighed  a  variety  of  considerations. 

1.  See  Chapter  VII  for  full  discussion  on  this  point. 
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In  many  places  children  freeh  from  the  wigwam  each  day  are  neither 
properly  cleansed  nor  properly  clad  for  attendance  upon  echool. 
Their  personal  habits  are  modified  with  difficulty;  they  eat  and 
sleep  irregularly.     Immoral  and  vicious  adult  influences  have  access 
to  them  a  large  part  of  the  time;  the  native  tongue  and  ideals  have 
too  great  opportunity  to  crowd  out  the  results  of  schooling;  the  ad- 
vantages of  consolidation  as  affecting  equipment,  curriculum  and 
teaching  efficiency  are  lost.    The  roving  disposition  of  parents  can 
take  children  long  distances  from  school  for  weeks  at  a  time.  From, 
each  of  these  standpoints  the  advantage  of  the  boarding  school  is 
clear.    Though  the  lines  of  the  reservations  are  being  drawn  closer 
and  closer,  the  attitude  of  the  parents  is  still  a  very  weighty  ele- 
ment.    In  conjunction  with  sparseness  of  population,  it  controls  the 
vital  requisite  of  regularity  of  attendance,  which  is  the  crux  of 
the  question.    Commissioner  Leupp,  who  strongly  championed  the  day 
schools,  should  have  cited  the  statistics  on  this  point.     Table  V 
has  been  derived  for  this  purpose  by  using  the  figures  for  average 
attendance  as  given  in  Table  III  together  with  the  returns  for  en- 
rollment found  in  the  various  reports  of  the  Commissioner.     It  is 


Table  V. 

Ratio  of  Average  Attendance  to  Enrollment. 


Year' 

Boarding  Schools: 

Day  Schools; 

:Year:Boarding  Schools: 

Day  Schools 

1887  J 

.79-  ; 

.60  ; 

•  • 

1 :1899: 

.86-  ! 

.66 

1888: 

.81-  ! 

.61-  1 

:1900: 

.85-  ; 

.70- 

1889' 

.79-  ! 

.58-  ! 

'  :1901: 

.87  : 

!  .70 

1890  < 

:           .78  ! 

•  60-  ! 

'  :1902: 

.87-  ! 

!  .73 

1891 

:           .81-  1 

\        .57  ; 

:1903: 

.89-  ! 

!  .73- 

1892' 

:           .82-  ! 

.61-  ; 

:  :1904: 

.88- 

!  .73- 

1893' 

;          .82-  ; 

:  .61- 

:  11905: 

.86  ! 

!  .75- 

1894 

;          .8?  ! 

!  .65- 

!  :1906: 

.88  : 

.7^ 

1895 

:  .83- 

!  .64 

:  :1907: 

.88-  : 

:  .71 

1896 

:  .86- 

!         .67  : 

\  :1908: 

.88-  ! 

\  .72- 

,  1897 

:  .85 

r  .68 
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irapoBsible  to  go  back  further  than  1S87  on  account  of  an  absence  of 
data  on  enrollment.     There  has  obviously  been  a  splendid  improvement 
at  the  day  schools,  and  boarding  schools  too  have  shown  a  marked 
change  in  this  respect.    The  recent  drop  for  the  day  schools  is  at- 
tributable probably  to  the  opening  of  many  nevr  day  schools  in  commu- 
nities where  the  people  are  not  so  strong  in  their  support.  The 
pertinent  point  is  this:  the  difference  between  perfect  attendance 
and  actual  average  attendance  is  (in  per  cent)  less  than  one-half  as 
much  for  boarding  schools  as  for  day  schools.     This  is  a  pretty 
heavy  sacrifice  to  make  for  the  sake  of  a  school  in  each  comm.unity. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  the  opening  of  day  schools  should  pro- 
ceed slowly,  with  special  care  in  the  selection  of  the  locality  to 
be  so  treated.    The  dangers  of  overhaste  are  greater  than  those  of 
ultraconservatisin. 

Suitable  application  of  compulsory  attendance  will  bear 
strongly  upon  this  difficulty.     Such  action  was  not  counseled  for  a 
time,  because  the  capacity  of  all  schools  was  taxed,  but  that  is  so 
far  from  the  truth  now  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  duress.  The 
cost  of  mission  schools  has  sometimes  been  made  high  because  they 
had  to  subsidize  attendance.     Certain  discretionary  power  has  been 
assumed  to  be  vested  in  the  agent  or  superintendent  in  this  matter, 
and  they  have  tried  different  expedients  to  secure  their  results. 
One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  agent  has  for  a  long  time  been 
the  filling  of  the  school.     As  early  as  1883  the  withholding  of  ra- 
tions or  annuities  was  resorted  to."''    This  must  have  been  really  ef- 
fective when  nearly  all  Indians  received  one  or  both  of  these  boun- 
ties.    An  understanding  with  boarding  schools  that  they  must  produce 

their  ov/n  subsistence  as  far  as  their  facilities  would  permit,  

^-  Mg£i'  Oomjnr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1884,  p.  xxiii.  
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brought,  about  considerable  activity.      On  different  reservationo  the 
local  officials  resorted  to  cruelty  and  other  illegal  duress  to 
bring  the  children  into  school.     While  one  may  not  necessarily  con- 
clude that  their  conduct  was  selfinh,  it  is  proper  to  remember  that 
enlarged  attendance  secured  increased  allowance  for  salaries. 

General  legislation  was  first  enacted  in  1891,  directing 
the  Commissioner  to  "make  and  enforce  by  proper  means  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  will  secure  the  attendance  of  Indian  children  of  suit-' 
able  age  and  health  at  schools  established  and  maintained  for  their 
benefit".      Acting  thereunder,  Commissioner  Morgan  drew  up  a  set  of 
rules  compelling  children  from  five  to  eighteen  to  attend  if  they 
passed  a  favorable  medical  examination.     If  the  local  school  were 
full,  transfer  was  admissible.     The  Indian  police  were  used  to  bring 
in  truants.    The  weakness  of  this  law  was  the  daily  arrest  necessita- 
ted unless  delinquents  were  imprisoned  in  boarding  schools,     A  de- 
mand therefore  arose  for  a  law  that  would  affect  all  Indians  whether 
they  were  the  recipients  of  rations  or  not,  a  law  that  would  strike 
all  cases  in  a  decisive  way. 

Congress  has  never  complied  with  this  request.    The  fram- 
ing of  a  satisfactory  uniform  statute  for  all  tribes  would  be  diffi- 
cult, but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  always  a  prejudice  among  /Ameri- 
cans against  special  legislation.     Pines  would  be  impossible,  be- 
cause many  Indians  possess  no  property.     Imprisorjment  with  free  food 
and  lodging  would  be  as  gratifying  to  others  as  it  is  to  some  white 
malefactors.     The  way  out  seems  to  be  through  the  enactment  of  state 
laws  to  apply  to  all  persons  within  their  borders.    The  constitution- 

ality  of  such  legislation  seems  open  to  serious  question,  unless  

^*  Kept .  Comrar.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1885,  pp.  cv-cvi . 
2.  Ibid,  1891,  p.  158. 
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Congrecs  should  waive  its  prerogative  at  this  point.  While  it  has 
never  formally  taken  such  action,  no  test  case  has  been  made  in  the 
three  states  that  have  passed  compulsory  laws.''"  Their  example  will 
doubtless  be  generally  followed  by  the  states  which  have  Indians 
within  their  limits.  In  this  two  desirable  gains  appear:  (l)  elas- 
ticity of  regulation,  (2)  one  more  step  in  the  reduction  of  the  In- 
dian to  the  control  of  the  states. 

The  systematizing  of  the  three  classes  of  Indian  schools 
was  advanced  a  long  distance  by  Commissioner  Morgan.    Before  his 
time  methods  and  machinery  were  abundant  and  incoherent.  Many 
schools  did  excellent  work,  but  each  was  a  law  to  itself.    There  was 
no  uniformity  of  methods  or  curriculum;  there  were  no  standards  or 
external  forces  tending  to  draw  the  school  to  a  higher  level.  Re- 
ports read  well,  but  Superintendent  Dorchester  concluded  that  they 

2 

were  poor  evidence.      The  limit  without  organization  had  been 
reached.     Morgan  set  about  remedying  this  state  of  affairs.     He  con- 
ceived that  each  sort  of  school  had  a  definite  part  to  play  in  the 
process  of  education,  end  to  insure  the  performance  of  the  appropri- 
ate function  all  along  the  line  he  promulgated  in  1890  the  first 
code  of  regulations  and  the  first  course  of  study  for  Indian  schools 

The  first  of  these  laid  down  explicitly  the  duties  of  ev- 
ery officer  and  employee  connected  with  the  service.    The  force  had 
become  a  small  army,  numbering  something  over  1,800  persons.  Con- 
flicts of  authority  must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous,  but  there 
was  no  set  manner  of  adjusting  them.     Authority  was  now  more  central 

ized  and  responsibility  was  fixed.    Former  gaps  between  the  work  of 

1.  Idaho  was  the  first  (1901 ) .  Wisconsin  and  Oregon  acted  in  1905. 
Idaho  enjoins  attendance  for  the  full  term  and  fixes  the  age  limits 
at  five  and  eighteen. 

2.  Rept ♦  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1890,  pp.  272-274. 

3.  Ibid,  pp.  cxlvi-clx. 


employees,  resulting  in  neglect  of  important  functions,  were  closed. 
General  rules  were  included  to  elucidate  the  statue  of  the  pupil, 
his  privileges,  duties,  and  treatment.     Again  in  189B  and  1904  re- 
vised codes  were  issued  containing  some  changes  which  are  irrelevant 
to  the  purpose  of  this  thesis.     Subsequent  circulars  have  been  is- 
sued further  developing  the  administrative  machinery,  until  the  or- 
ganization of  the  system  from  district  supervision  down  to  the  minu- 
tiae of  fire  drills  and  compulsory  vaccination  will  compare  favora- 
bly with  any  piece  of  educational  machinery  of  as  wide  geographical 
distribution. 

The  course  of  study  prepared  by  Coraraissioner  Morgan  must 
be  examined  more  closely.     It  divided  the  curriculum  into  a  primary 
and  an  advanced  portion  of  four  years  each,  as  a  working  basis  es- 
pecially for  reservation  boarding  schools,  but  day  schools  were 
asked  to  follow  it  as  far  as  practicable.     On  the  academic  side  it 
was  equivalent  to  about  six  grades  of  the  ordinary  public  school, 
since  it  was  directed  that  half  time  should  be  given  to  industrial 
training.    The  purpose  was  to  fit  the  pupils  to  enter  life's  com.peti" 
tion  on  equal  terras  with  their  white  neighbors  or  to  take  the  ad- 
vanced industrial  course  at  a  nonreservation  school.    The  branches 
outlined  over  the  entire  primary  course  were  (1)  the  English  lan- 
guage,  (2)  reading  and  writing,   (3)  number,   (4)  general  exercises 
(music,  calisthenics,  etc.).    Geography,  orthography,  form  and  color 
and  drawing  began  with  the  second  year.    The  principal  distinction 
between  this  course  and  that  of  a  public  school  lay  in  the  large  a- 
mount  of  time  given  to  the  language.    This  occupied  most  of  the  time 
for  the  first  year.     Simple  talks  on  morals  and  manners  began  in  the 
second  year,  and  to  them  was  added  hygiene  in  the  fourth.    The  last 
four  y^ars  "Observation  lessons"  (nature  study  for  the  most  part  ^  axfij 
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a  much  more  important  feature  than  in  public  BchoolB.     The  study  of 
books  was  minimized,  the  study  of  things  magnified.    The  motor  ele- 
ment was  made  very  prominent.     Everything  was  placed  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  apperception. 

Four  years  afterwards  Superintendent  Hailraann  took  up  the 
task  of  revising  the  course.-^    He  did  not  issue  the  revision  as  a 
completed  whole,  but  prepared  syllabi  of  the  different  subjects  one 
at  a  time.    There  was  an  attempt  this  time  to  differentiate  more 
clearly  between  the  province  of  the  day  and  the  reservation  board- 
ing school,  but  diffidence  was  expressed  as  to  success  because  of  th<i 
insufficiency  of  day  schools  to  care  for  all  beginners.    This  course 
took  up  the  matter  of  industrial  training,  something  which  the  pre- 
ceding outline  had  presupposed  but  had  not  expanded.  Correlation 
was  aimed  at,  full  correlation  between  the  academic  and  industrial 
studies.     Dr.  Hailmann  also  revised  the  list  of  text-books.    Many  of 
the  books  that  were  highly  satisfactory  in  public  schools  were  high- 
ly unsatisfactory  in  Indian  schools.    Material  that  appeals  to  the 
child  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  civilization  does  not  necessarily 
attract  or  stimulate  the  mind  of  a  child  brought  up  in  an  entirely 
different  environment.    Books  were  chosen  whose  selections  for  read- 
ing dealt  more  with  the  observation  and  love  of  nature.     It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  portions  of  the  usual  text  in  history,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  fitted  for  the  ■'■ndian  schools. 

The  next  revision  was  undertaken  by  Superintendent  Estelle 

2 

Reel.      It  was  placed  before  the  service  in  1901  after  the  author 

had  enjoyed  three  years  of  field  experience,  and  embodied  the  ideas 

of  many  persons  in  the  service.    This  was  the  most  elaborate  of  all, 

covering  in  detail  thi rty-one  sub,1ects,  the  greater  number  of_ which 
Kept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1894,  td.  :^49 . 
\  g.  T^m.   1901.  pp.  418-457.  
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were  vocational.     The  plan  was  aomiewhat  changed  to  ahorten  the  coura  > 
to  six  or  seven  years.     Most  of  the  industrial  subjects  did  not  be- 
gin till  the  third  year  or  later,  but  agriculture,  gardening,  and 
sewing  extended  from  the  ver;/  beginning. 

The  most  recent  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  course  has 

1 

been  its  coordination  with  the  courses  of  the  including  states. 
This  does  not  mean  any  great  dissimilarity  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  because  the  resemblance  between  state  courses  is  strong. 
The  gain  comes  in  the  ease  with  which  the  Indian  children  may  trans- 
fer to  white  schools,  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  made  possible  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  Indian  school  teachers,  the  valuable  sug- 
gestions found  in  the  state  courses,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  lo- 
cal situation.     It  is  not,  however,  contemplated  that  the  state 
courses  shall  be  slavishly  adhered  to,  or  that  the  industrial  side 
shall  lose  its  emphasis.    The  best  texts  in  each  state  are  eligible 
for  use  in  the  Indian  schools. 

In  his  Manual  for  Indian  Schools  published  last  year  pres- 
ent Commissioner  Valentine,  under  the  heading  of  Methods,  says: 

Educative  processes  v/ith  Indian  children  are  the  same  as  with 
white  children.     Pedagogical  principles  are  just  as  applicable  in 
Indian  schools  as  in  non-Indian  schools,  and  those  Indian  schools 
are  best  which  approach  most  closely  in  academic  work  to  the  best 
state  schools,  in  methods.... 

This  view  as  to  method  seems  to  be  the  generally  accepted  one.  A 

number  of  letters  from  Indian  school  superintendents  assure  one  that 

the  courses  of  study  in  the  including  states  are  being  taught  and 

the  same  methods  being  used  as  in  the  public  schools.    To  this,  of 

course,  the  exception  mentioned  above  is  to  be  noted,  viz.,  the 

greater  amount  of  industrial  work  and  the  closer  correlation  between 

it  and  the  academic.    The  most  evident  distinction  between  Indian 
l.Rept.  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1909,  p.  25.  
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and  white  children  in  the  greater  timidity  of  the  former,  a  tempera- 
mental rather  than  a  psychological  difference,  and  hence  call«  for 
an  exercise  of  tact  rather  than  any  permanent  modification  of  method 
Its  effect  is  naturally  most  marked  at  the  very  first  and  arises 
mainly  with  reference  to  the  use  of  a  strange  tongue.     The  difficul- 
ty is  met  by  the  most  successful  teachers  through  a  more  extensive 
use  of  object  teaching  in  the  early  part  of  the  course,  similar  to 
the  proced\ire  in  public  schools  in  teaching  English  to  foreigners. 
Familiar  objects  are  placed  before  the  pupil  and  constant  drill  giv- 
en in  associating  thera  with  their  names,  spoken  and  written.  Older 
pupils  after  some  instruction  have  been  found  very  capable  in  giving 
extra  drill  to  the  beginners.     In  the  presence  of  an  older  pupil 
much  of  the  characteristic  shyness  passes  off. 

Indians  have  found  their  way  into  the  school  service  in 
numbers  of  several  hundred,  but  have  served  mostly  in  the  less  re- 
sponsible capacities,  as  clerks,  teachers,  industrial  teachers,  na- 
trons and  laundresses.     !'o  Indian  has  served  as  superintendent  or 
district  supervisor,  but  at  some  time  natives  have  been  found  in 
nearly  every  other  position.    There  is  no  direct  means  of  judging 
their  comparative  efficiency  in  such  a  way  as  to  learn  something  of 
the  propriety  of  employing  native  teachers  as  a  general  policy. 
Such  a  policy  has  been  regarded  with  suspicion,  one  would  judge, 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  resorted  to  in  any  school  of  con- 
sequence.    The  general  opinion  is  that  the  native  teacher  is  all 
right  in  his  place,  but  that  his  place  is  not  at. the  top.     This  is 
very  likely  a  proper  estimate,  for  scarcely  any  Indians  have  had  a 
training  broad  enough  to  fit  thera  for  a  responsible  superintendency . 
The  few  who  have  had  such  a  training  have  gone  to  work  in  the  best 
state  schools.    The  church  gives  an  indirect  perspective  upon  this 
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queation  through  the  practice  of  licensing  native  preachers,  "any 
of  these  have  made  good  records,  so  why  should  not  native  teachers 
have  an  equal  influence  in  the  creation  of  ideals  and,  in  general, 
in  the  finer,  though  less  tangible,  part  of  the  teacher's  work?  If 
the  native  teacher  is  qualified  he  should  doubtless  have  the  prefer- 
ence, especially  in  primary  and  day-school  work,  but  not  by  way  of 
excuse  from  examination"^  or  other  inequality  in  requirement.  Defi- 
nite and  convincing  investigation  of  this  problem  could  easily  be 
undertaken  by  the  Indian  School  Superintendent. 

Closely  associated  with  the  matter  of  native  teachers  is 
the  question  of  the  vernac7jilar .    The  special  linguistic  difficulty 
of  the  beginners  has  led  to  a  recommendation  that  the  native  teacher 
be  employed  if  possible  in  a  certain  grade  of  work.    This  of  course 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  plan  of  tabooing  the  ver 
nacular  is  to  continue.     If  such  an  assumption  is  justified,  the 
present  course  will  be  adhered  to,  and  rightly.    Up  to  thirty  years 
ago  the  Indian  tongLies  were  very  generally  taught  in  the  schools  be- 
cause of  the  dominance  of  church  influence.    The  object  was  first  of 
all  the  Christianization  of  the  people,  and  the  shortest  cut  was 
felt  to  be  the  imparting  of  the  art  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the 
native  tongue.    Under  conditions  existing  at  that  time  this  was  of- 
ten true,  and  may  have  been  the  best  policy  even  from  a  political 
standpoint  prior  to  the  Civil  War;  but  the  rapid  westward  expansion 
since  then  some  time  ago  demonstrated  that  the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion must  cover  the  entire  country.    No  one  for  years  has  dreamed  of 
an  Indian  empire  politically,  racially,  or  institutionally  distinct 
from  the  United  States,  yet  within  her  borders.    Hence,  there  can  no 

longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Indian  tongues,  no 
1.  See  ante,  p.  78. 
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matter  how  great  the  attraction  of  their  language  to  the  philologist 
The  Indian  himself  sees  the  inevitable  and  does  not  shudder.  All 
the  younger  generation  -.velcone  the  approaching  consummation. 

In  1830  and  again  in  1884  steps  were  taken  by  the  Indian 
Office  to  abolish  the  Indian  language  in  government  schools  or  in 
schools  subsidized  by  the  government;  two  years  later  the  principle 
was  carried  to  the  logical  extreme,  and  all  schools,  under  any  aus- 
pices, were  forbidden  to  teach  any  Indian  dialect  whatever.^  This 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest  as  intolerable  interference  with  church 
schools,  but  the  administration  remained  firm.     The  encouragement  of 
a  hundred  different  tongues  among  a  quarter  million  people  destined 
to  speedy  assimilation  in  everything  except  blood,  would  have  been 
educational  insanity. 

The  moral  and  religious  training  has  offered  no  more  se- 
rious obstacle  to  education  than  the  abolition  of  the  vernacular. 
It  has,  however,  been  as  baffling  a  proposition  in  itself  as  it  is 
in  the  public  school.     There  are  the  requirements  of  good  moral  char 
acter  in  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers,  the  talks  on  morals 
and  manners,  occasional  services  conducted  by  clergymen  at  the  schoo 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  communicants  or  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
and  some  religious  services  by  the  employees  of  the  school,-  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  public  schools,-  all  are  resorted  to.  Besides 
these,  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  attend  religious  service  while  at 

the  boarding  school,  and  in  case  he  is  not  affiliated  with  any 

2 

church  he  is  urged  to  select  one.      Proselyting  is  severely  con- 
demned.    The  results  attained  through  these  methods  are  commensurate 

with  reasonable  expectations.     Sex  immorality  is  the  only  sort  com- 
^*  Comni.r.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1887,  pp.  xx-xxv. 

2.  Circular  No.  87,    (Indian  Office),  December  20,  1902. 
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plained  of  In  the  reports  and  it  appears  only  very  rarely.  The 
trouble  has  been  raore  with  employees  than  with  the  children.  Of 
courae,  if  the  employees  themselves  are  unscrupulous,  conditions 
might  become  very  bad  in  some  places  without  publicity. 

Modern  conditions  continue  to  heap  upon  the  school  new 
functions.    An  apt  illustration  is  the  courses  in  school  sanitation 
which  most  normal  schools  are  giving  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
public.     The  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  with  scientific  tem- 
perance instruction  is  not  enough,  society  demands  of  the  school  an 
expert  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  public  and  private  health  and 
a  satisfactory  application  of  these  principles  in  the  school.  If 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  requirement  in  the  public  and  the 
Indian  schools,  it  is  rather  higher  in  the  latter,  because  the  out- 
look is  more  serious.     Farly  estimates  of  the  ^ndian  population 
doubtless  were  excessive,  and  when  fairly  accurate  reports  began  to 
come  in,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  the  Indians  frere  dying  out.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  more  recent  enumerations  point  quite  conclu- 
sively to  the  opposite  of  extinction,  it  is  indubitable  that  certain 
diseases  peculiar  to  our  civilization  have  made  serious  inroads  upon 
them.     Still,  statistics  tend  to  show  that  tuberculosis  is  probably 
not  much  more  prevalent  among  Indians  than  whites  and  that  many  oth- 
er diseases  are  less  so. 

The  important  fact  is  that  tuberculosis  nevertheless  is  of 
increasing  prevalence  among  them,  and  unless  its  ravages  are  checked 
the  influence  for  civilization  will  suffer  correspondingly.  About 
1895  several  Mescalero  Apaches  at  Port  Lewis  boarding  school  in  Col- 
orado succumbed  to  consumption,  and  plans  were  at  once  formulated 

for  sending  them  elsewhere  to  avoid  parental  prejudice.  The  pagan 
1*  1^^^^  Re£t.  Indian  Rights  Association,  p.  52.  See  also  Bulletins 
Ho.  7>4  and  42  of  thg  Burfio,u  Of  Ethnology,  f^mlthnnni a,n  Tnfiti tTitinin ~^ 
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element,  still  numerous  in  many  tribes,  is  especially  prone  to  re- 
gard a  child  who  dies  at  school  as  a  victim  of  the  "white  man's  way" 

Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  growing  morbidity 
of  the  Indian.    The  transition  from  outdoor  to  Indoor  life  has  been 
too  sudden  for  adjustment  to  keep  pace.     In  cold  weather  the  nearer 
air-tight  his  apartments,  the  nearer  perfect  they  appear  to  the  In- 
dian's mind.     The  whole  family  is  likely  to  pass  the  winter  in  one 
small  room  with  no  windows  and  one  close  fitting  door.     Some  of  the 
dom.esticated  animals  may  share  this  space  with  them.     Equally  crimi- 
nal crowding  has  occurred  in  dormitories  of  schools.     For  sleeping 
the  -"-ndian  may  lie  down  with  his  head  wrapped  in  a  blanket  put  on 
over  all  the  clothes  worn  during  the  day.     Such  is  the  curse  of  mis- 
applied civilization.     The  Indian  follows  his  impulses  readily.  On 
a  warm  day  in  early  spring  he  is  apt  to  remove  all  extra  clothing 
and  lie  down  upon  a  wet  bank  to  sun  himself.    The  habit  of  expecto- 
ration, objectionable  anywhere,  and  particularly  dangerous  indoors, 
tends  to  survive  among  those  who  are  living  in  houses  either  at  home 
or  away  at  school.    The  partial  immunity  of  the  white  race  to  small- 
pox, measles,  and  some  other  diseases  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
their  deadly  effect  on  the  tndians.    The  poor  quality  of  food,  its 
improper  preparation,  and  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  quantity  increase 
the  susceptibility  to  infection.     Or  if  food  is  plentiful,  enough  is 
eaten  at  one  meal  to  last  a  day.    The  former  habit  of  painting  the 
body  was  another  predisposing  influence  to  disease. 

The  remedy  is  not  far  to  seek.     From  the  time  of  their  en- 
trance into  school  Indian  children  must  be  taught  to  fear  sputum. 
Cuspidors  partially  filled  with  antiseptic  fluid  should  be  found  in 
all  boarding  schools.     The  need  of  ventilation  and  fresh-air  exer- 
cise  must  be  instilled;  cleanliness  must  be  enforced;  the  indiscrim- 
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inate  transfer  of  drinking  oups  and  mouthpieces  of  roue leal  instni- 
ments  must  be  phohibited  by  the  school  authorities,     ^'hildron  must 
learn  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  correctly,  to  wear  clothes  and  adapt 
them  to  seasonal  changes.     Dormitories  must  be  constructed  with  an 
eye  to  health  instead  of  to  economy  or  the  contractor's  pocket-book. 
They  must  not  be  overcrowded.    The  children  should  be  weighed  fre- 
quently, a  continuous  loss  of  weight  being  an  early  indication  of 
pulmonary  trouble.     It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  send  a  sick  child  home 
to  spread  disease  and  then  die.    He  should  be  separated  from  the  oth- 
ers without  being  allowed  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  his  condition, 
and  given  the  best  care  possible. 

The  schools  have  accepted  the  challenge  to  their  right  to 
exist.     They  have  set  out  to  prove  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  education  and  extinction  for  the  Indian.    The  sugges- 
tions made  above  are  generally  followed."''    Class-room  teachers  in  all 
classes  of  schools  are  instructed  to  point  out  each  day  the  import- 
ance of  observing  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  to  give 
frequent  talks  on  personal  cleanliness,  ventilation,  preparation  of 
food,  etc.     Explanation  is  given  once  a  week  in  English  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  older  pupils,  in  Indian  on  the  contraction,  symptoms,  and 
spread  of  tuberculosis.     Large  cards  hung  in  the  schoolroom  and  males 
printed  in  English  and  the  native  languages  on  the  covers  of  text- 
books constantly  impress  the  subject.     Physicians  and  nurses  talk  to 
boys  and  girls  separately  regarding  the  care  of  the  body,  a  sort  of 
segregation  that  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  public  schools.     At  all 
institutes  for  Indian  workers  many  addresses  are  given  on  tuberculo- 
sis  and  general  hygiene.  

1.  Follow  "Health"  and  "Hygiene"  in  index  to  recent  reports  of  the 
Commissioner. 
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The  situation  is  being  met  fairly  well.     Reports  of  school 
physicians  are  very  encouraging.     Some  special  adaptations  that  have 
significance  in  the  general  educational  problem  are  the  outdoor 
school  and  athletics.    Commissioner  Leupp  started  in  portions  of  the 
Southwest  where  the  climate  was  favorable  a  sort  of  outdoor  school,^ 
The  walls  of  the  day  school  building  were  solid  not  higher  than  the 
chair  rail.     Above  that  there  was  only  a  wire  screen  fastened  to  the 
studs.     The  outdoor  life  is  supplemented  at  all  schools  by  the  Indus-, 
trial  work,  which  takes  everyone  into  the  open  air.     Athletics  are 
everywhere  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  authorities,  and  pupils 
take  a  great  deal  of  interest.      The  teams  show  readiness  in  learn- 
ing the  American  games  and  win  a  large  proportion  of  the  contests. 
Noonday  luncheon  at  many  day  schools  is  proving  a  success.  Parental 
indigence  makes  a  simple  repast  add  to  the  interest  of  the  school 
work  at  the  same  time  that  it  serves  as  a  model  of  more  varied  diet 
and  better  methods  of  preparation. 

The  professional  training  of  teachers  augurs  well  for  the 
progress  of  the  Indian  schools.    Meetings  and  discussions  of  educa- 
tors did  not  occur  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent, a  very  significant  fact  for  the  importance  of  supervis- 
ion.     The  interest  in  professional  advancement  has  grown  from  year  tc 
1*  Zioc.  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  26th  Annual  Meeting,  p.  21. 

2.  Besides  making  school  life  more  attractive  and  possessing  those 
other  obvious  and  oft-repeated  advantages,  which  ar>ply  with  equal 
force  in  our  own  schools,  athletics  have  been  found  to  serve  a  mani- 
festly academic  purpose  in  some  schools  in  the  teaching  of  English. 
^Vhen  a  student  body  speaks  several  different  native  tongues,  any  col- 
lective or  team  sport  compels  them  to  learn  more  quickly  and  practice 
more  const8,ntly  the  only  common  medium  of  communication,  which  is  th€ 
Anglo-Saxon.    The  superintendent  of  the  government  boarding  school  at 
Santa  Fe  found  this  very  helpful  at  a  time  when  he  was  enrolling 
JJavajos,  Utes,  Apaches,  Pimas,  Papagos,  and  Pueblos.     Notes  of  a  Sum- 
mer Tour  among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  pub  1  i shed "b y  th~Ind iiH 
Fights  Association,  1897,  p.  17. 
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year.     Ml  elapses  of  Indian  tichool  employees  attend.     For  about  a 
decade  there  has  been  a  Bection  in  the  meetings  of  the  National  Fd- 
ucational  Association  to  consider  this  phase  of  education.     This  has 
invited  to  the  solution  the  best  educational  minds  of  the  country 
and  is  raising  tbe  professional  status  of  the  work.     The  isolation 
of  the  past  does  not  affect  the  worker  now.     Fvery  year  he  comes 
more  and  more  into  contact  with  his  coworkers  and  gets  the  larger 
.view,  while  he  finds  also  the  intensely  practical  at  every  turn  both 
through  the  papers  and  addresses  and  through  the  displays  of  pupils* 
work . 

To  extend  the  present  discussion  would  be  to  no  purpose, 
because  the  other  topics  which  mig?it  be  taken  up  would  not  present 
anything  new  as  applied  to  race  education  or  assist  in  bringing  us 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  public  school  questions.    The  aim  has  been 
to  point  out  the  significant  facts  with  regard  to  the  Indian  schools 
rather  than  to  describe  every  detail.     Intentional  omission  has  been 
made  of  the  schem.e  of  vocational  training  for  Indians  because  its 
scope  calls  for  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VTI. 

THE  N  ON  RESERVATION  PLAN  AND  ITS  DI^^TINCTIVF  FEATURES. 
The  nonreyervation  idea  in  Indian  education  is  an  exceed- 
ingly old  one  if  we  think  of  it  in  the  narrowest  senne.     All  through 
the  colonial  period  from  the  early  days  of  Harvard  and  William  and 
Mary,  Indians  in  limited  numbers  were  taken  from  their  tribes,  upon 
their  own  consent,  and  placed  beside  the  Caucasian.     The  purpose  was 
to  give  a  higher  education.    But  in  its  modem  phase  the  nonreserva- 
tion  Indian  school  does  not  remind  us  of  Harvard  or,'/Tilliam  and  Mary 
in  any  way.    The  nonreservation  idea  in  recent  years  alludes  to  the 
effort  to  train  on  a  large  scale  young  Indians  who  have  had  but  the 
most  elem.entary  preparation,  in  schools  well  removed  from  reservatior, 
influences  and  presumably  located  in  centers  of  advanced  civilizatior, , 
For  some  tine  these  institutions  were  reported  as  "training  schools" 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  boarding  schools,  but  that  designa- 
tion is  no  longer  used. 

For  this  great  movement  stretching  over  the  past  three 
decades  Lieutenant  R.  H.  Pratt  was  the  guiding  spirit.     About  1875 
serious  troubles  arose  in  the  Southwest  among  the  Cheyennes,  Kiowas, 
and  Arapahoes.^    Over  three  score  of  the  most  desperate  and  incor- 
rigible were  taken  to  Florida,  and  placed  under  charge  of  Lieut. 
Pratt  at  Fort  Augustine.     The  widespread  doctrine  of  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  India.n  education  at  that  time  did  not 
number  the  Lieutenant  among  its  adherents;  and  so  he  at  once  began 
to  experiment.    Upon  securing  permission  to  instruct  his  charges  in 
"letters,  industry  and  conduct",     Pratt  commenced  to  employ  them  for 

^*  MPI*  Comjnr.  of  IndT  Affairs,  lS787^"rxliii ,   '  The  title  of 
Lieut.  Pratt  will  not  be  varied  for  the  reason  that  the  exact  time 
of  his  promotions  is  unknown. 

2.  Rept.  Comjnr.  of  Education,  1892-!^,  p.  1091 . 
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guard  duty  and  other  garrieon  labor.     Their  intelligence  and  adapt- 
ability to  different  sortc  of  work  led  to  an  enlargement  in  the 
scope  of  their  activity.     Odd  jobs  opened  up  in  the  iinmediate  local- 
ity, and  a  market  was  soon  established  for  the  cervices  and  the  art- 
icles made  by  the  Indians.    For  one  thing,  thousands  of  sea  shells 
were  ploished  by  the  Indiana,  and  these  found  a  ready  sale.  Their 
commandant  and  guardian  advised  them  in  the  use  of  their  savings  and 
gradually  developed  among  them  the  notion  of  property.-^ 

At  the  termination  of  their  three  years  of  confinement, 
the  adults  went  back  to  their  homes,  but  twenty-two  of  the  younger 
ones  decided  to  stay  in  the  East  and  secure  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
civilized  ways  and  manners.     Philanthropists  furnished  the  funds  to 
place  all  but  four  or  five  of  this  number  in  Hampton  Institute,  the 
others  being  cared  for  in  Few  York  State.     It  is  about  those  who 
were  maintained  at  Hampton  that  interest  centers.    They  were  of  suf- 
ficient number  to  inspire  hope  or  strengthen  despair  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Indian  in  general.     It  is  interesting  to  reflect  upon 
the  vital  relation  which  the  success  or  failure  these  fev^  striplings 
bore  to  the  future  welfare  of  thousands  of  their  brothers.     If  they 
had  been  fully  conscious  of  the  bearing  of  their  showing  upon  the 
policy  to  be  followed  toward  their  fellows,  they  could  hardly  have 
done  better. 

The  placing  of  these  boys  at  Hampton  was  done  with  a 
double  purpose  in  mind.     First,  there  was  the  theory  of  Lieutenant 
Pratt  to  the  effect  that  the  Indian  should  be  taken  to  civilization, 
and  not  civilization  to  the  Indian.    Pratt  was  certain  that  the  res- 
ervation school  could  not  meet  the  situation.     Even  in  the  reserva- 

1.  Rept .  Commr.  of  Education,  1880,  p.  ccxlv. 
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tion  boarding  r^chool  the  atmosphere  wao  frontier  rather  than  civil  - 
ized,  and  the  work  must  be  correopondlngly  slow  and  labored.     Ae  Dr. 
Carlos  Montezuma  expressed  it  ceveral  years  later,  "Five  or  ten 
government  employees  at  an  agency  or  on  a  reservation  can  never  ele- 
vate its  thousands  of  Indians.     On  the  contrary  teo.chers  sent  to 
elevate  Indians,  in  a  few  years  become  Indians  in  habit  and  thought^ 
Second,  there  was  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  children  of  a 
baclavard  race  demand  a  special  adaptation  of  treatment  which  would 
be  more  likely  to  come  through  such  an  institution  as  Hampton  than 
through  other  Eastern  schools. 

Success  vras  assured  from  the  start  with  matters  under  the 
direction  of  General  Armstrong,  the  celebrated  founder  of  Hampton. 
Within  a  few  months  -  in  September,  1878  -  Pratt  was  detailed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Dakota  agencies, 
picking  up  both  boys  and  girls  for  Hampton.^    He  brought  back  fifty 
(some  say  forty-nine),  one-fifth  of  whom  were  girls.    The  proportion 
of  the  female  sex  was  not  large  enuogh  to  suit  General  Armstrong, 
who  was  a  great  advocate  of  coeducation,"^ 

On  September  6,  1879  Lieut.  Pratt  was  transferred  from  thd 
War  Department  to  the  service  of  the  Interior  in  order  that  he  might 
more  fully  work  out  his  plans. ^    The  old  army  barracks  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  set  out  to  fill 
them.     From  northwest  and  southwest,  from  a  number  of  different 

1 .  Rept.  Comjnr.  of  Education,  "1S96-97,  p.  1520.     Dr.  MortezumaTs  a  " 
full-blood  Apache,  v/ho  graduated  from,  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1884  and  is  now  a  successful  practicing  physician  in  Chicago, 

2.  Rept.  Commr.  of  Ind.  AJPfairs,  1878,  p.  xliv. 

3.  Ibid,  1880,  p.  184. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  178. 
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tribes  he  gathered  nearly  150  Indijins  for  his  flrat  year*B  work. 
Able  assiatance  v/as  rendered  by  eleven  of  the  young  ex-convictB  who 
had  been  under  training  at  Hampton.    This  marks  the  foundation  of 
the  first  nonreservation  school  exclusively  for  Indians. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  development  of  this 
plan  was  the  opening  of  the  school  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  scarcely 
six  months  after  the  beginning  of  instruction  at  Carlisle.^    For  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  its  operation  ita  pupils  ranged  from  eight 
to  twenty-five  years.     This  proves  the  necessity  the  nonreservation 
school  v/as  at  this  time  under  of  giving  the  most  elementary  work,  be 
cause  of  the  lack  of  advancement  in  reservation  schools  up  to  this 
time.     The  Forest  Grove  school  occupied  a  somewhat  different  posi- 
tion from  Hampton  in  that  it  was  located  in  a  comm.unity  near  enough 
to  the  reservation  to  feel  a  strong  race  bias.     The  expressed  hope 
of  white  neighbors  that  the  buildings  would  burn  down  before  schol- 
ars could  be  gathered  to  fill  them  was  never  realized  and  not  long 
entertained.     In  fact.  Lieutenant  Wilkinson  had  his  school  before 
he  had  any  fit  buildings,  but  with  a  Tew  of  his  boys  he  finished  a 
structure  ?2  by  60  feet  and  two  and  a  half  stories  high.^    Many  oth- 
er permanent  improvements  were  made  by  the  same  he  ans  and  the  loyal- 
ty of  the  surrounding  population  was  shortly  gained. 

One  advantage  of  the  nonreservation  school  over  the  reser- 
vation school  is  well  illustrated  at  this  point.     At  F'orest  Grove 
the  first  rule  after  cleanliness  and  obedience  was  "No  Indian  talk". 
Children  from  the  same  tribe  were  divided  up  among  those  of  other 
tribes  to  stop  all  effective  communication  except  by  English.  At 
Hampton  a  sim.ilar  result  was  gained  by  making  Indians  and  negroes 

1.  Kept .  Commr.  of  Education,  1881,  p.  214. 

2.  Re^t.  Comjnr.  of  Indian  Affairs,   1881,  pp.  198-200.   
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roommateB,  a  practice  which  contributed  not  only  to  the  use  of  Fng- 

lish  but  also  to  the  proper  treatment  of  beds,  use  of  hair  hmtihev,, 
1 

etc.      The  point  juet  raade  with  reference  to  the  superiority  of  non- 
reservation  schools  is  valid  only  until  a  knowledge  of  Engliah  has 
become  so  general  as  to  result  in  its  practically  superseding  the 
Indian  languages.     That  such  a  time  is  at  hand  is  evident  from  the 
report  of  the  Commiscioner  of  ^ndian  Affairs  as  far  back  as  1902. 
In  that  year  approximately  17^  of  the  Indians  exclusive  of  the  Five 

Tribes  were  able  to  read  and  2^fo  were  able  to  use  English  enough  for 

2 

ordinary  purposes.      \7hile  statistical  data  are  not  at  hand,  tremen- 
dous changes  have  taken  place  since  that  time,  sufficient  to  invali- 
date the  argument  for  nonreservation  schools  from  the  fact  of  their 
additional  facilities  for  teaching  English. 

No  other  schools  of  nonreservation  class  were  started  un- 
til 1884,  when  four  in  different  sections  of  the  country  began  oper- 
ations within  a  few  months.    They  were  the  ones  at  Chilocco,  Indian 
Territory,  a  mile  south  of  the  Kansas  line,  the  Genoa  (Nebraska)  and 
Albuquerque  (New  Mexico)  schools,  and  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas.      From  that  time  as  shown  in  Table  1 1  :^  the  number  of  nonreser- 
vation schools  increased  with  rapidity  until  about  ten  years  ago 
and  the  enrollment  climbed  rapidly  until  about  five  years  ago.  It 
now  appears  plain  that  both  the  number  and  enrollment  of  this  class 
of  schools  have  passed  the  maximum. 

The  serious  evils  which  have  arisen  at  different  times 
in  connection  with  the  recruiting  methods  of  the  nonreservation 

1.  Harper* s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  62;  663. 

2.  Rept ♦  Corarar.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1902, p.  648. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  7>?^, 
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schoolo  were  not  a  necescary  evil,  but  rather  the  product  of  intiuf- 
ficient  regulation.     The  Indian  School  Superintendent  in  his  report 
for  1835  described  and  condemned  the  Bystem,-'-    Repreeentativeo  of 
the  different  institutions  engaged  in  strong  competition  for  {?chol- 
ars  and  hence  gathered  some  very  poor  material  from  the  standpoint 
of  health,  maturity,  previous  preparation,  and  general  worthiness. 
Pupils  home  from  one  school  on  a  vacation  under  prom.ice  to  pay  their 
own  transportation  and  be  back  in  the  fall,  were  easily  lured  to 
other  schools  under  the  attraction  of  a  change  and  the  chance  to 
have  the  government  pay  their  transportation.     Runaways  and  incor- 
rigibles  from  one  school  easily  got  into  another.    A  blacklist  was 
recommended  for  the  first  and  a  reform  school  for  the  second.  The 
former  did  come  into  existence  later    on,  but  the  reform  school  did 
not 

Conditions  did  not  improve  materially  in  this  respect. 
Jealousy  developed  between  the  local  and  nonreservation  officials. 
The  agency  authorities  wanted  to  hold  the  older  and  more  capable 
students  to  render  service  at  the  local  school  and  increase  the  pres- 
tige of  the  local  institution;  on  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  of 
the  nonreservation  schools  had  been  increased  without  stint  or  reasoi  . 
The  federal  appropriations  to  each  school  were  based  upon  a  per  cap-^ 
ita  rate,  and  accordingly  each  superintendent  despatched  his  faculty 
to  the  reservations  on  a  recruiting  expedition  each  summer.  Every 
available  child  was  gathered,  because  he  meant  an  allowance  of  |lB7. 
At  one  time  in  the  sumjner  of  1905  there  were  fifteen  "collectors" 
on  a  single  reservation  begging  for  children.'     Commissioner  Leupp 

1.  ReptT^Commr.  of  Ind.^  Affairs,  1885,  p.  cxxiii. 

2.  Proc .  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  9th  Annual  Meeting,  p.  100. 
?^,»  Ibid,  gl^th  Annual  Meeting,  p.  77. 
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finally  put  an  end  to  this  disorder.    He  placed  the  reeponDihillty 
for  transferring  pupilo  to  nonreservation  schoolo  upon  the  agent  or 
bonded  superintendent,  and  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of  the  parent 
This  saved  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  training  schools  and 
did  away  with  the  habit  of  coaxing  a  ten-dollar  boy  into  a  thousand- 
dollar  education.     Further,  by  giving  free  rein  to  the  parental  in- 
stinct v/hich  loves  to  have  the  children  at  or  near  home,  it  un- 
questionably decreased  the  nonreservation  attendance. 

The  reduction  in  number  of  schools  is  doubtless  to  be 
accomplished  by  turning  each  of  the  various  plants  over  to  the  states 
in  which  it  is  located.    Under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  7^, 
1909,  four  of  these  schools  were  offered  to  the  including  states, 
two  to  Colorado,  one  to  Minnesota,  and  one  to  South  Dakota.^  Al- 
though there  was  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Colorado  and  although 
South  Dakota  refused  the  Chamberlain  school,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  proposal.     It  will  be  stipulated 
that  Indians  shall  always  be  admitted  without  tuition  and  on  terms 
of  equality  with  white  people. 

The  change  now  taking  place  was  first  suggested  by  Com- 
missioner Leupp  vThen  he  asserted  in  his  report  for  1907  that  "For 
the  continuance  of  our  25  nonreservation  schools  there  is  no  longer 

any  excuse  The  same  money,  spent  for  the  same  number  of  years 

on  expanding  and  strengthening  the  Indians'  home  schools,  would  have 
accomplished  a  hundredfold  more  good,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the 
harmful  effects  upon  the  character  of  the  race."'"     The  Commissioner 

1.  Rept.  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1908,  pp.  15-20. 

2.  Rept .  Commr.  of  Ind,  Affairs,  1909,  p.  20. 

3.  Ibid,  1907,  p.  24,    The  preceding  and  following  pages  assime  to 
present  a  rather  full  discussion  of  this  topic. 
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proceeds  to  argue  very  otrongly  against  the  nonreBervatlon  ochool, 
but  it  is  plain  that  several  of  his  points  apply  rather  against  the 
boarding  school  as  usually  conducted  on  the  reservation  or  off  than 
against  the  nonreservation  school  only.     The  health  argument  obvioue 
ly  applies  with  equal  force  to  both  kinds  of  boarding  schools,  since 
a  nonreservation  boarding  school  v/ith  an  average  attendance  of  ^00 
is  not  necessarily  any  more  unhealthy  than  one  on  a  reservation 
averaging  100  pupils.    The  argument  that  gratuitous    tuition,  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  make  of  the  school  an  educational  almshouse 
and  of  the  Indian  a  pauper,  is  of  equal  force  with  reference  to  all 
boarding  schools.     Again,  the  claim  that  the  conveniences  of  life 
at  the  boarding  school  do  not  represent  what  the  Indian  must  face  is 
true  of  all  boarding  schools  in  large  measure. 

Solid  argument  begins  when  it  is  said  that  the  nonreserva. 
tion  school  takes  the  pupil  to  a  condition  differing  so  radically 
from  that  of  the  reservation  that  he  is  educated  away  from  his 
future  environment  instead  of  for  it  or  toward  it.     The  consequence 
in  earlier  years  was  frequent  and  absolute  reversion  to  the  former 
type  of  life.    The  whole  history  of  race  education  has  emphasized 
this  dang-^r.     Darwin's  story  of  the  Puegians  may  be  considered  al- 
most an  epic  of  race  education.-^ 

As  soon  as  the  gravity  of  this  danger  was  appreciated  the 

1,  Journal  of  Researches,  p.  260-61,     There  is  an  argument  on  the 
other  side  of  this  idea  of  education  from  enviroriment ,  which  tends 
to  show  that  lack  of  care  in  selecting  material  is  the  source  of 
much  trouble.    We  hardly  apply  the  same  argument  in  case  of  the 
Asiatics  or  other  less  advanced  people  who  come  to  our  country  for 
a  higher  education.     So  long  as  the  Mikado  or  the  Emperor  of  China 
select  their  best  blood  and  brain  of  mature  years  to  come  to  Amer- 
ican schools,  no  one  becomes  alarmed,  except,  of  course,  those  who 
dread  the  passing  of  the  queue,  etc.     Are  there  not  elem.ents  of 
similarity  in  the  nonreservation  plan? 
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reservation  schools  began  to  send  their  pupils  back  to  the  reserva- 
tions for  summers  during  their  course  that  some  measure  of  sympathy 
might  be  maintained  between  the  boy  or  girl  and  the  home.     Prior  to 
1895  there  came  into  existence  an  Industrail  League  of  which  Dr. 
Lyman  A.  Abbott  was  president."^    The  object  of  this  organization  was 
to  help  returned  students.     Other  measures  were  the  formation  by  re- 
turned students  of  permanent  Improvement  Associations,  etc.  in  their 
home  localities.    These  activities  kept  their  public  spirit  strong, 
and  also  threw  them  in  contact  with  one  another,  each  man  acting  as 
a  prop  to  the  other.    Another  very  practical  program  was  that  fol- 
lowed at  Hampton  where  at  an  early  date  the  custom,  was  initiated  of 
receiving  young  couples.^    The  comparative  stability  of  an  educated 
young  man  or  young  woman  when  living  with  a  person  of  similar  educa- 
tion and  civilized  tastes  and  when  living  as  the  only  civilized  mem- 
ber of  a  savage  family,  was  apprehended.     The  theory  underlying  the 
experiment  was  the  importance  of  Indian  hom.e  life  in  determining  the 
life  of  the  reservation  and  in  conserving  the  education  given  to  the 
girls.    After  the  first  year  the  young  families  were  transferred 
from  the  general  dormitories  to  adjoining  cottages  and  given  a  chanc( 
to  make  them  as  attractive  and  happy  homes  as  possible.    The  need  of 
five  years  instead  of  three  away  from  home  was  voiced  by  the  nonres- 
ervation  people,  thus  making  possible  an  increase  of  education  and 
returning  the  pupil  at  a  later  age  when  he  presumably  would  possess 
more  stability.     Some  of  the  returned  students  were  only  fourteen 
years  old,'   and  others  were  taken  from  home  as  young  as  six. 

1.  Proc.  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  13th  Annual  Meeting,  p.  54. 

2.  Rept .  Comrar,  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1883,  p.  172. 

3.  Ibid,  1882,  p.  186.      4.  Ibid,  1886,  p.  Ixviii. 


The  renult  of  these  numerouG  expedients  hao  fairly  met 
the  problem  of  reveroion.     Many  studies  have  been  made  by  both 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  nonreaervation  school  to  determine  whethe 
its  graduates  were  standing  the  test.     Practically  every  school  has 
kept  track  of  its  old  students  through  agents  and  local  superintend- 
ents and  the  general  conclusion  is  that  harsh  criticism  is  largely 
without  foundation.     Of  120  returned  students  on  the  Sioux  reserva- 
tion in  1890,  93  were  visited  in  their  homes  and  only  one  was  found 
who  had  returned  to  the  blanket."^    \fhy  imitation  of  the  Caucasian 
habits  of  dress  has  so  generally  been  regarded  as  a  merit,  is  a 
question  that  no  one  has  seen  fit  to  answer.     Certain  characteristic 
of  Indian  dress  are  both  more  comfortable  and  more  hygienic  than  our 
ovm.     Dress  is  not  a  safe  criterion.     A  couple  who  had  been  at  Car- 
lisle sometimes  vt'ore  Indian  dress,  but  had  a  home  costing  $1100,  in 

which  were  found  books,  papers,  and  many  other  comforts  and  conven- 

p 

iences  of  life. 

Hampton  has  studied  the  m.atter  with  some  care  in  reference 
to  her  own  students.  Data  furnished  by  agents  in  1898  on  returned 
pupils,  only  a  small  percentage  of  whom  graduated,  showed  7:fo  excell- 
ent, 73^  good  or  medium  and  24%  worthless.^  Here  the  number  of  grad 
uates  is  important.  None  of  our  own  institutions  of  secondary  or 
Collegiate  grade  would  be  willing  to  stake  their  reputation  on  the 
record  of  students  who  had  attended  but  never  completed  a  course. 
Consequently,  if  the  figures  for  Hampton  are  not  altogether  reassur- 
ing, the  small  percentage  of  graduates  is  entitled  to  some  weight 

1.  Proc .  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  8th  Annual  Meeting,  p.  124. 

2.  8th  Annual  Kept .  Ind.  Rights  Assoc.,  p.  43. 
5.  leth  Annual  Rept .  Ind.  Rights  Assoc.,  p.  18. 
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in  forming  a  Judgment, 

Haskell  investigated  the  records  of  400  of  her  graduates 
with  the  result  that  90^  were  found  to  be  doing  well.    Two  hundred 
and  fifty  former  students  attended  a  recent  reunion  at  Lawrence, 
certainly  a  striking  illustration  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  one's  alma  mater,  all  the  more  striking  because  of  their 
wide  separation  after  graduation.    This  is  a  showing  that  some  of 
our  own  larger  institutions  csinnot  duplicate  at  the  annual  commence- 
ment season. 

Carlisle  too  has  undertaken  a  detailed  study  of  the  ques- 
tion.    In  its  Annual  Report  for  1910    are  some  remarkable  statistics 
concerning  the  present  occupation  of  over  500  living  graduates. 
Careful  records  are  being  gathered  of  more  than  4,000  students  who 
stayed  at  Carlisle  long  enough  to  complete  only  partial  terms.  At 
last  reports  the  necessary  data  had  been  gathered  to  cover  2,189 
cases,  and  of  these  "approximately  94^  are  successfully  earning 
their  living,  and  evidence  by  the  uprightness  of  their  lives  that 
even  the  short  term  spent  at  this  school  has  been  a  vital  influence 
for  good."^    The  evidence  of  a  college  spirit  in  the  institution  is 
growing  here  as  well  as  at  Haskell.     A  well-defined  Carlisle  con- 
stituency is  coming  into  existence  on  most  of  the  reservations. 
About  five  hundred  of  her  students,  according,  to  the  Annual  Report, 

now  at  Carlisle  are  there  through  the  influence  of  some  ex-student 

p 

numbered  among  their  relatives.      Though  in  a  few  years  it  should 
cease  to  be  a  government  school,  if  continued  along  similar  lines, 
it  might  easily  live  as  a  private  institution. 

1.  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  June  ?0,  1910, 
p.  27. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  4. 
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When  it  io  also  remembered  that  these  studies  deal  with 
grammar  school  pupllr.,  not  high  school  or  college  students,  critics 
must  agree  that  the  nonreservation  schools  have  done  a  wide  and 
thorough  work.    Before  they  can  be  sensured  very  strongly  for  short- 
comings, a  study  of  the  effects  of  reseravtlon  schooling  must  be 
made  but  no  material  on  this  point  has  ever  been  collected.  Only 
then  can  any  well  defined  conclusion  be  dravm  as  to  the  merits  of  th ^ 
two  plans, 

With  the  cessation  of  the  collection  of  urJiealthy  pupils 
the  old  health  argujnent  has  passed  out  of  the  controversy^  between 
the  reservation  and  nonreservation  plans.     The  health  of  indian  stu- 
dents no  less  than  that  of  white  ones,  is  probably  better  guarded 
today  than  ever  before.     The  charge  of  education  away  from  the  envi- 
ronment has  been  met  by  a  splendid  adjustment  of  methods,  which  has 
been  briefly  alluded  to;  the  countercharge  against  the  reservation 
school  as  the  home  of  "Indianisra"  has  largely  lost  force  with  eleva- 
tion of  those  frontier  communities  through  education  and  through  the 
breakup  of  the  reservations  themselves  by  allotment.     Still  there  re- 
main two  sides  to  the  question. 

The  kernel  of  the  matter  lies  in  our  ideal  for  the  Individ-, 
ual  Indian.     Do  we  expect  him  to  leave  the  reservation  or  stay  among 
his  people,  on  the  reservation,  or,  if  allotment  becomes  universal, 
where  the  reservation  once  was?    If  it  is  thought  proper  for  an  In- 
dian to  leave  his  people  and  mingle  with  the  world,  the  assertion 
that  the  nonreservation  school  educates  him  away  from  his  people  is 
not  germane;  and  in  case  we  adopt  this  point  of  view  we  are  giving 
to  the  Indian  only  the  sam.e  as  we  believe  is  due  our  own  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  our  ideal  for  the  Indian  is  a  return  to  his 
own  people  to  assist  in  raising  the  general  level  of  intelligence  I 
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arid  civilization  among  hie  fellows,  our  course  will  be  different; 
and  from  this  standpoint  we  are  asking  nothing  unreasonable  of  the 
bright  Indian  in  return  for  the  free  gift  of  the  federal  government. 

Under  the  supposition  that  most  Indian  boys  and  girls 
should  and  will  desire  to  return  to  their  people  and  live  among  them 
the  distinctive  advantages  of  the  nonreservation  school  have  almost 
disappeared.     One  fact  in  its  favor  is  the  wider  contact  it  gives 
with  the  world  through  the  trip  to  the  school  itself,  if  no  more. 
That  there  is  a  broadening  of  great  value  in  this  has  been  fully  re- 
alized by  the  best  men  in  the  field,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
such  occasions  as  the  Columbian  and  Louisiama  Purchase  expositions 
to  show  the  world  to  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  boys  and  girls  to 
the  world."''    Again,  the  outing  plan,  hereafter  to  be  discussed,  and 
cooperative  industrial  education  are  an  easier  proposition  in  the 
nonreservation  school,  because  the  race  prejudice,  still  strong  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  reservations,  does  not  have  to  be  overcome.  _ 

1.  The  Carlisle  school  has  perhaps  led  in  this  respect  as  in  so  many 
others,  although  many  schools  have  followed  its  example  under  the  en 
couragement  of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  providing  a  United  States  Indian 
Building  at  several  expositions.     Carlisle  pupils  and  Carlisle  work 
have  been  on  exhibition  at  every  important  exposition  in  the  country 
since  the  school  started,  but  the  most  spectacular  occasion  was  that 
of  the  visit  to  Chicago  in  October,  189?.     The  trip  was  made  by  spec 
ial  train  without  a  cent  of  expense  to  the  government.     Over  three 
hundred  boys,  including  the  band,  made  the  trip  at  their  own  expense 
Four  days  were  spent  at  the  Fair,  significant  ones  in  the  lives  of 
the  young  Indians,  yet  significant  in  a  far  broader  sense  to  the  hun. 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  saw  them  during  their  stay  in  the 
city  and  had  opportunity  to  compare  the  Carlisle  group  with  the  Wild 
West  group.     No  untoward  incident  marred  the  whole  affair.     In  his 
report  to  the  -'■ndian  Commissioner  for  that  year  Lieutenant  Pratt  pre 
sents  a  striking  array  of  excerpts  from  current  issues  of  the  news- 
papers, commenting  upon  the  appearance  of  the  delegation  in  the  pa- 
rade of  October  20.     It  m.arched  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  day.     The  com.pany  was  led  by  the  band  and  was  divid- 
ed into  ten  platoons,  each  bearing  utensils  representing  the  differ- 
ent branches  taught  at  the  school.     The  military  bearing  and  precis- 
ion of  all  the  movements  of  the  com.pany  won  the  plaudits  of  all  spec 
tators,  as  the  boys  passed  by  clad  in  the  dark  blue  uniforms  turned 
out  in  their  own  shop.     Kept.  Coramr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1897,  pp.  452- 
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The  reservation  school,  however,  has  very  plain  considera- 
tions in  its  favor.     It  exercises  a  leavening  influence  on  the  life 
Of  the  entire  community  by  its  closer  contact  with  local  interests 
of  all  kinds.     It  is  a  moulder  of  sentiment  and  public  opinion,  an 
educator  of  its  entire  constituency  in  the  light  of  the  broad  modem 
conception  of  a  school.     It  is  able,  moreover,  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  life  needs  of  the  people  more  closely  than  the  nonreservation 
school  ever  can.     The  school  officials  and  students  are  in  touch 
with  the  local  labor  market,  they  know  what  the  demand  is  for  arti- 
sans of  all  classes  and  can  adjust  them.selves  accordingly.    This  too 

can  be  done  at  much  less  expense,  says  Comjnissioner  Leupp,  than  in 

1 

the  distant  schools.      His  statement  has  been  the  popular  conception 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  the  figures  in 
his  own  reports  do  not  substantiate  his  statement.     For  1908  the 
cost  per  pupil  in  reservation  boarding  schools  was  approximately 
tl63,  in  nonreservation  schools,  $170;  and  for  1909  the  correspondin  ; 
figures  were  .|17R  and  tl74  respectively. 

For  some  time  still  special  schools  must  be  maintained  for 
Indians  alone  near  the  centers  of  Indian  population.     These  may  be 
termed  reservation  schools,  even  though  the  reservation  shall  have 
come  to  an  end.     The  nonreservation  schools  should  doubtless  de- 
crease in  attendance  and  member  and  finally  pass  out  of  existence  so 
far  as  being  Indian  schools  is  concerned.    The  dominance  of  the  idea 
of  equality  of  opportunity  in  our  educational  theory  will  demand 
that  we  make  no  attempt  to  compel  the  Indian  to  stay  with  his  own 
people.    He  is  to  be  a  citizen,  and  no  citizen  shall  be  subject  to 

pressure  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  an  occupation  and  the  place  to 

1.  Kept .  Comrar.  of  Indian  Affairs,  1907,  p.  27. 

2.  Ibid,   1908,  p.   18V.;  1909,  p.  153. 
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exercise  it.     For  a  liinited  number  of  those  who  ehov;  exceptional 
promise  and  who  ask  the  privilege,  the  government  will  be  .justified 
in  providing  a  training  beyond  the  reservation  school,  either 
through  the  nonreservation  Indian  school,  or  more  likely  through  a 
nonreservation  school  where  both  races  are  received. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  examine  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  nonreservation  schools,  viz.,  the  outing  system.    V/hile  it 
has  been  said  that  this  plan  is  not  a  part  of  the  nonreservation 
scheme,  since  it  means  the  sending  out  of  the  pupils  away  from  schoo 
to  get  what  they  cannot  get  in  the  school,  it  still  is  true  that  the 
system  originated  among  nonreservation  schools  and  has  been  prac- 
ticed almost  exclusively  by  them.     There  is  much  significance  in  the 
truth  that  the  widest  currency  of  the  outing  system  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  only  really  Eastern  Indian  school.     If  the  nonres- 
ervation school  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  contribute  this  one 
idea  to  Indian  education,  its  existence  would  have  been  justified. 

First  trial  of  the  outing  system  was  made  at  Hampton  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year  the  Florida  prisoners  spent  there. The 
locality  chosen  was  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  where  the  en- 
tire seventeen  were  placed  as  farm  helpers  for  the  summer,  with  the 
assistance  of  Deacon  Hyde  of  Lee,  Massachusetts.     This  method  was 
taken  up  by  Carlisle  immediately  after  its  establishment  by  Lieuten- 
ant Pratt,  who  was  the  originator  of  the  outing  idea  as  well  as  of 
the  nonreservation  plan.    His  first  attempt,  however,  was  not  encour 
aging.     Twenty-four  boys  and  girls,  all  of  whom  had  been  Fast  proba- 
bly only  a  year  found  places,  for  the  summer  vacation  in  the  country 
about  Carlisle;  but  although  care  was  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
fajnilies,  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  English  language  and  insuf- 
1»  Pratt,  The  Indian  Industrial  School,  p.  19. 
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ficient  training  in  habit p  of  industry,  combined  with  Buspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  students  or  the  people  to  whom  they  v/ere  sent,  pro- 
duced many  failures."'-    About  half  of  the  Indians  were  brought  or 
sent  back  to  school. 

But  the  doggedness  and  persistence  so  characteristic  of 
the  founder  of  Carlisle  kept  him  at  his  proposition  with  increased 
determination.    The  second  summer  over  a  hundred  students  were  out, 
many  of  them  around  Philadelphia  and  in  general  enough  farther  away 
from  school  to  render  return  not  an  easy  matter.     Most  of  these  pu- 
pils now  possessed  two  years  of  pretty  careful  training,  which  fact 
surely  did  much  to  account  for  the  great  success  of  this  season.  In 
his  annual  report  Lieutenant  Pratt  included  several  extracts  from  th(! 
heads  of  families  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  had  stayed.    The  gener- 
al tone  was  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  six  girls  and  twenty-three  boys  remain  with  their  friends  during; 

the  winter  of  1881-82,  doing  work  in  the  house  and  about  the  farm, 

2 

while  attending  the  local  school. 

The  third  summer  Lieutenant  Pratt  sent  out  only  eighty- 
nine  for  the  reason  that  the  trip  home  during  vacation  of  so  many  of 
the  larger  boys  and  girls  made  it  impossible  to  spare  as  many  as  were 
applied  for.     This  time  the  patrons  were  required  to  defray  travel- 
ing expenses  and  pay  some  wages.     The  latter  varied  from  |l  to  tl5 
per  month,  but  six  of  the  boys  made  $1.50  per  day  in  the  harvest 
fields.     At  the  end  of  the  vacation  a  questionnaire  was  mailed  to 
the  patrons  asking  opinions  relative  to  the  aptitude,  habits  of  in- 
dustry, kinds  of  work  performed,  and  general  conduct.     The  answers 

were  more  or  less  favorable  for  nearly  every  one,  and  forty-eight 
1.  Pratt,  The  Indian  Industrial  School,  p.  19. 
g.  Kept.  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1881,  p.  187. 
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were  given  homes  for  the  winter.     Some  of  the  Sioux  were  so  pleased 

with  their  surroundings  that  they  refused  to  return  to  their  westerr 

homos  for  the  next  summer  vacation."'" 

From  year  to  year  the  system  underv.'ent  development  with 

respect  both  to  the  number  of  students  out  and  the  number  staying 

out  all  winter.     The  highwater  mark  in  each  case  was  about  nine  hun- 

2 

dred  and  four  hundred  respectively.      Recently  the  number  has  dimin- 
ished somewhat,  a  fact  which  is  not  strange  in  view  of  the  immense 
amount  of  work  carried  on  at  the  school  itself.'     The  excess  of  re- 
quests for  students  over  the  number  available  is  referred  to  several 
times  in  the  official  reports  and  is  quite  significant.  Scarcely 
anyone  identified  with  public  school  work  is  so  sanguine  as  to  the 

results  he  is  securing  as  to  contend  for  a  moment  that  white  pupils 
4 

of  similar  age    and  training  could  go  among  strangers  to  render  ser- 
vice and  show  a  smaller  percentage  of  failures  than  the  Indian  boys 
and  girls  from  Carlisle.     A  sample  year  is  here  chosen:  for  1B91 , 
415  boys  and  249  girls  were  out  with  7,  l/3^  of  f allures. 

The  earnings  of  the  Carlisle  pupils  through  this  channel 
have  reached  a  large  figure.     For  several  years  they  have  averaged 
over  |20,000  per  annum,  and  in  some  cases  have  gone  above  $^50,000. 
From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  ap"pears  to  be  earned  by  the  boys, 
who,  as  a  rule,  receive,  of  course,  higher  wages  and  go  out  in  great  ■ 

1.  Rept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1882,  p.  178. 

2.  "information  concerning  the  United  States  Indian  Industrial 
School  at  Carlisle,  Penna.",  p.  71. 

3.  See  Annual  Reports  on  the  value  of  the  labor  performed  in  the 
different  departments  and  on  the  farm. 

4.  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1910,  p.  ?. 

5.  Proc.  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  9th  .Annual  ^'^eeting,  p.  63. 
P.  Pratt,  The  Indian  Industrial  School,  p.  20. 
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er  numbers.     This  money  belongs  to  the  pupils  who  have  earned  it, 
but  ia  not  theirs  to  waste.     Specific  arrangements  have  varied  at 
different  times,  but  the  general  policy  has  been  to  put  upon  the 
children  the  responsibility  of  buying  their  own  clothes  and  other 
necessary  articles,  and  paying  their  traveling  expenses  while  on  the 
outing  trip."*"    The  remainder,  amounting  to  about  one-half  the  total 
wage,  is  deposited  by  the  superintendent  of  the  school  as  savings  to 
grow  until  the  pupil  graduates.    This  reserve,  however,  is  sometimes 
drawn  upon  in  emergencies  which  appeal  to  the  discretion  of  the  su- 
perintendent . 

Passing  now  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  machin- 
ery of  outing,  one  finds  a  fully  and  minutely  developed  organization 
as  the  product  of  years  of  accumulated  experience.^    The  list  of  ap- 
plicants for  Indian  boys  and  girls  is  carefully  winnowed.    Their  ref 
erences  are  investigated  and  their  homes  visited  before  they  are  ap- 
proved.    Then  they  are  allowed  to  select  a  pupil  from  among  those 
v^ho  have  signified  their  wish  to  be  placed  out.    When  the  parties 
have  thus  been  brought  together,  the  usual  formal  written  contract 
is  presented  for  signature  by  both  sides  to  the  agreement.     This  doc 
ument  binds  the  boy  or  girl  to  obedience  to  his  employer  and  also  to 
the  rules  of  the  school  while  he  shall  be  absent  from  it,  it  obli- 
gates to  attendance  upon  church  and  Sunday  school  while  in  his  nevj 
home,  which  is  not  to  be  left  without  permission,  it  interdicts  spe- 
cific evil  habits,  such  as  gambling  and  the  use  of  liquor  and  tobac- 
co.   The  patron,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  to  look  after  the  comfort 

and  welfare  of  his  employee  and  Ireep  him  regularly  in  school  whenev- 

1 .  "Information  concerning  the  United  States  Indian  Industrial  School 
at  Carlisle,  Penna.",  p.  71. 

2.  On  the  details  of  the  system,  see  Outlook  64:  222-224;  75:  167-75 
See  also  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Carlisle  to  the 
Commr.  of  Indian  Affairs. 


er  the  local  district  school  is  in  session. 

Monthly  reports  are  made  by  the  patron  to  the  superintend- 
ent, covering  all  pertinent  points  relating  to  his  charge.     Twice  a 
year  a  special  agent  of  the  school  visits  an  outing  pupil  to  learn 
at  first  hand  what  progress  the  boys  and  girls  are  making  and  to  dis 
cover  any  failures  by  either  party  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract.     All  cases  of  trouble  are  carefully  looked  into  by  the  a- 
gent  and  a  happy  settlement  made  of  meuiy  cases  of  misunderstanding 
and  distrust,  which  if  left  to  themselves  would  gradually  and  inevi- 
tably have  thrown  employer  and  employee  further  and  further  apart. 
An  important  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  cases  of  incompatibil- 
ity, of  which  a  number  are  bound  to  occur  where  so  many  people  are 
involved,  must  not  be  construed  as  failures,  since  the  fault  does 
not  necessarily  lie  on  the  younger  shoulders  alone. 

The  services  which  outing  pupils  are  called  upon  to  render 
vary  widely  in  character.    The  younger  children  naturally  find  their 
duties  more  in  the  doing  of  odd  chores,  which  commonly  in  themselves 
call  for  little  of  either  intelligence  or  skill,  but  which  soon 
serve  to  familiarize  both  boys  and  girls  with  the  various  appurte- 
nances of  the  good  home.     They  learn  things,  their  purposes,  their 
use.     The  older  children  according  to  sex  take  the  place  of  mature 
white  help  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  stock,  the  management  of  all 
sorts  of  work,  agricultural  and  in  a  measure  mechanical,  the  order- 
ing of  a  house  in  all  lines,  and  the  care  of  children.     The  Carlisle 
commencement  takes  place  about  April  1,  and  thus  makes  the  outing 
folks  available  at  just  the  time  the  farmers  want  them.  Efficiency 
and  experience  rather  than  race  fix  the  wages  of  the  grown  Indians, 
who  as  hired  men  or  domestic  servants  are  receiving  practically  the 
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same  an  adult  whites.  The  girla  especially  are  filling  a  pressing 
need  in  the  current  scarcity  of  maids,  so  keenly  felt  in  both  city 
and  country. 

The  advantages  of  the  outing  plan  have  .probably  already 
commended  themselves  to  the  reader.     "In  this  way  barriers  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  are  removed,  and  Indian  youth  have  opportunity 
of  measuring  their  own  capabilities  with  those  of  white  children." 
When  the  first  Indians  were  brought  to  Carlisle,  their  progress  was 
almost  blocked  at  different  stages  of  the  journey  by  curious  whites. 
This  disposition  the  outing  system  has  removed  wherever  it  has  gone, 
and  with  the  injurious  self -consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
that  he  is  different  from  other  people.     The  outing  Indians  are  glad- 
ly  received  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  competition  with  children 
of  another  race  have  been  found  to  make  remarkable  progress,  so  rap- 
id in  some  instances  that  they  have  returned  to  Carlisle  ahead  of 
their  old  classes.     The  Indian  in  the  public  schools  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  at  length  in  another  place. 

Again,  "the  order  and  system  so  necessary  in  an  institutior 
retards  rather  than  develops  habits  of  self-reliance  and  forethought; 
individuality  is  lost.     They  grow  into  mechanical  routine.     They  do 
not  have  to  meet  the  thousand  petty  emergencies  of  everyday  family 
life.     Placed  in  families  vvhere  they  have  individual  responsibility 
they  receive  training  that  no  school  can  give."    There  is  a  constant 
promotion,  as  the  pupil  shows  his  fitness,  to  new  and  more  complex 
work  and  responsibility. 

Prom  another  side,  the  outing  plan  is  the  most  rapid  schoo! 
for  teaching  the  English  language,  because  the  boys  and  girls  are 
thrown  entirely  with  English-speaking  people.    Not  only  do  they  speal 

Kn.i;l1nh,    but,   t,hn   t.hounf^,n,d  dintinotly  now   icinn.n   ■n.nrl   pr».r„nf,i  nn.-i  t.-hny  
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meet  cause  ther>.  to  think  in  English.     The  method  in  precisely  that 
which  we  rely  upon  in  an  academic  way  to  secure  a  foreign  lan/^iage. 

Prom  still  another  point  of  view,  the  only  way  to  know  any 
life,  civilized  or  savage,  is  to  come  in  contact  with  it.    The  whole 
trend  of  modern  education  tends  to  confirm  this.     The  Herbartian 
theory  of  the  presentation  of  the  universe,  the  Rousselain  doctrine 
of  a  return  to  nature,  the  Pestalozzian  method  of  object  teaching, 
the  modern  development  of  the  laboratory  method  and  the  widespread 
movement  for  vocational  training,-  all  are  but  different  expressions 
of  the  same  principle:  education  depends  uT)on  contact  of  subject  and 
object.     The  outing  system  is  an' advanced  application  of  this  theory 
This  training  in  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  home-making  and  home- 
living,  is  a  tremendous  task  in  the  education  of  any  backward  race, 
and  the  opinion  is  ventured  that  the  outing  system,  wisely  adminis- 
tered, attacks  it  more  snuarely  than  any  other  method. 

In  an  indirect  way  also  outing  makes  itself  felt.     The  let 
ters  of  the  children  to  their  people  are  an  education  on  a  smaller 
scale  to  those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  he  able  to  get  away 
from  the  reservation;  and  their  reports  of  kind  treatment  have  had  a 
tendency  to  change  the  whole  attitude  of  those  at  home  toward  the 
government  and  its  policy. 

Another  phase  of  outing  has  recently  begun  to  evolve  at 
Carlisle.    For  some  time  numbers  of  small  boys  have  been  out  serving 
as  kitchen  boys  and  waiters;  but  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  names  of 
about  one  hundred  fifty  manuf acturli:ig  concerns  were  secured  as  pos- 
sible places  for  outing  pupils,  the  idea  being  that  those  who  in- 
tended becoming  artisans  would  not  be  spending  their  time  most  ad- 
vantageously on  the  farm,  but  should  rather  spend  their  summers  in 
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shops.    Ten  boys  were  placed  out  in  this  manner  in  the  summer  of 
1908  with  excellent  results.-'-    The  next  sunmer  Carlisle  Indians  were 
employed  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  in  nineteen  different  classes  of 
work  at  wages  ranging  from  $5  a  month  (with  board  and  washing)  up  to 
^T'  a  day.      This  has  been  a  good  move  in  respect  to  increased  adapt- 
ation, and  in  a  short  time  should  furnish  valuable  data  upon  the  pos  • 
sibilities  and  limitations  of  the  cooperative  scheme  in  industrial 
education.     The  opposition  of  labor  unions,  a  very  uncertain  Quanti- 
ty in  many  places,  will  act  a  trifle  more  strongly  than  in  the  appli 
cation  of  the  cooperative  plan  to  white  boys.     It  may  be  noted  that 
there  is  an  obvious  danger  of  a  loss  in  the  force  of  the  general  civ- 
ilizing home  influence  when  boys  are  placed  out  in  shops. 

The  progress  of  outing  in  other  parts  of  the  country  shoul( 
shed  light  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  different  schools  in  executing 
this  plan  and  possibly  lead  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  general  ef- 
ficacy of  the  method  in  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.    To  that 
end  an  examination  of  all  school  reports  for  recent  years  has  been 
made  thriDugh  following  up  "Outing"  in  the  index  of  the  Commission- 
er's  annual  reports. 

Outing  was  introduced  at  the  Forest  Grove  School  at  an  ear. 

ly  date.     Indian  labor  proved  so  efficient  in  .the  harvesting  of  the 

farmers'  crops  that  one  newspaper  raised  a  warning  cry  for  the  pro- 

4 

tection  of  white  against  Indian  labor.      As  time  passed  on  other 

1.  Proc .  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  26th  Annual  Meeting,  p.  41^. 

2.  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Ind.  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  19ic,  pp.  22-2?^. 

3.  The  writer  unfortunately  did  not  have  access  to  the  reports  of 
the  various  agents  and  superintendents  for  the  past  three  years.  He 
was  compelled  to  rely  on  the  Commissioner's  personal  report,  some 
school  catalogues  and  a  few  replies  to  a  circular  letter. 

4.  Kept.  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1382,  p.  189. 
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schools  in  the  West  took  up  the  plan  until  "by  1907  seven  other  non- 
reservation  schools  combined  had  out  a  few  more  pupil n  than  Car- 
lisle."'"   The  movenent  appears  to  be  spreading  from  year  to  year  with 
a  most  encouraging  outlook.     The  almost  universal  satisfaction  and 
excess  of  demand  over  supply  shows  that  the  possibilities  are  almost 
unlimited.     The  only  adverse  reDor^   comes  from  Plandreau,  South  Dako 
ta,  where  the  girls  are  not  placed  out  because  people  insist  that 
they  shall  be  hired  help  and  not  members  of  the  family.    That  prog- 
ress along  this  line  has  not  been  more  rapid  is  a  reflection  on  the 
progressiveness  of  some  of  our  Indian  educators. 

It  is  their  due,  however,  that  certain  difficulties  be  men- 
tioned,- difficulties  peculiar  to  the  operation  of  outing  in  the 
West.     The  nearness  of  the  schools  to  the  reservations  makes  a  re- 
turn home  the  natural  thing  for  the  summer,  and  increases  the  temp- 
tation to  run  away  from  school  or  from  the  outing  home.     The  rela- 
tively greater  area  of  school  farms  in  the  West  than  at  Carlisle  is 
another  factor,  making  it  possible  to  utilize  much  labor  at  the 
school.     Population  is  much  sparser,  increasing  the  expense  for 
transportation  of  pupils  and  for  inspection.     Distance  and  lack  of 
means  of  communication  almost  preclude  the  latter.    The  boys  from 
Fort  Bidwell,  for  example,  are  scattered  about  over  ranches  and  quit? 
out  of  reach  of  the  school  authorities.     This  difficulty  has  been 
partially  obviated  by  sending  out  the  boys  in  large  groups  to  work 
in  sugar  beet  fields  and  shops. 

 The  chances  for  labor  in  Californi a  are  very  great  on  ac- 

1.  These  were  the  schools  together  with  the  number  of  students  out:"" 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  617;  Salem,  Ore ., (formerly  Forest  Grove),  251;  River- 
side, Calif.,  159;  Santa  Fe,  TT.  M.,  92;  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  61;  Phoe. 
nix,  Ariz.,  50;  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  49;  and  Plandreau 
S.  D.,  8;  a  total  of  1,287.  Rept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1907,  p. 
15.  The  Forest  Grove  School  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1885,  and  the 
removal  took  Dlace  for  the  reason  that  the  largest  tract  of  land  of- 

Chemawa  School . 
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count  of  the  multiplicity  of  productions.     At  nearly  all  seaoona 
there  are  plenty  of  chances  for  the  hoys  to  work  in  connection  with 
the  fruit  industry.     The  Phoenix  School  runs  a  sort  of  employment  a- 
gency  which  is  constantly  overrun  with  calls  for  odd  Jobs.  Precau- 
tion is  necessary  to  keep  the  boys  from  working  to  the  detriment  of 
'heir  studies.     Several  of  the  Fort  Mohave  girls  are  situated  in  the 
best  homes  in  Los  Angeles  and  a  number  of  the  boys  are  spending  thei: 
vacations  in  the  Ganta  Pe  shops  at  Needles.    Wages  seem  to  be  higher 
than  in  the  ^^-ast .     Flandreau  boys  receive  from  $20  to  ^v40  per  month, 
and  Santa  Fe  boys  save  an  average  of  |40  to  $50  on  a  two  months  trip 
to  the  Colorado  beet  fields. 

Carlisle  methods  dominate  in  general.     The  pupils  seem  dis- 
posed to  save  their  money,  so  much  so  that  one  superintendent  has 
suggested  that  savings  are  less  important  than  well  spent  earnings. 
Pupils  take  pleasure  in  sending  home  money  to  undeserving  parents  or 
possibly  create  a  bank  account  to  be  carried  home  and  wasted  after 
graduation.     The  inculcation  of  the  habit  of  '^close"  buying  merits 
high  esteem.     It  would  be  much  better  for  a  boy  to  be  turned  over  to 
his  work  when  the  school  is  through  with  him,  with  a  well  selected 
equipm.ent  suitable  to  that  work  than  with  ^:^00  in  money.     If  he  pro- 
poses to  be  a  mechanic,  let  him  gradually  accumulate  a  kit  of  the 
necessary  tools;  if  he  proposes  to  become  an  agriculturist,  horticul- 
turist, or  stock  raiser,  his  earnings  can  with  proper  advice  be  in- 
vested in  land,  etc.,  from  time  to  time.     This  field  is  altogether  a 
fallow  one. 

No  reservation  school,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  has  tried 
outing,  probably  for  the  same  reasons  that  western  nonreservation 
schools  have  tried  it  but  little,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that 


their  pupils  are  too  young  to  be  placed  amons  strangers.     Until  they 
show  capacity  for  this  work,  they  should  not  he  r>ermitted  to  decrean  > 
seriously  the  enrollment  in  nonreeervat ion  schools.    VHiether  the 
latter  be  turned  over  to  the  states  or  not,  is  immaterial  in  this 
connection,  if  the  government  still  keeps  the  Indians  in  then  by  Day 
ing  an  annual  cost  of  maintenance  as  to  other  public  schools.  Of 
course  no  one  expects  that  all  Indians  shall  have  an  extensive  out- 
ing experience,  or  even  a  temporary  one,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  plan  should  or  can  be  discintinued,  any  more  than  a  general  a- 
greement  that  not  all  our  people  need  a  college  or  university  train- 
ing means  that  colleges  and  universities  should  be  closed.     As  con- 
firmatory of  this  ground,  each  Indian  appropriation  act  sets  aside 
a  certain  amount  to  place  Indian  pupils  "under  care  and  control  of 
such  suitable  white  families  as  may  in  all  respects  be  qualified  to 
give  such  pupils  moral,  industrial,  and  educational  training'' .""^  A 
National  Outing  Bureau  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  extending 
the  scope  of  this  work.     An  exchange  list  of  applicants  for  pupils, 
between  different  schools  would  serve  the  purpose  and  bear  strongly 
upon  the  reservation  schools;  thus  an  organization  would  be  avoided 
which  might  die  of  its  own  weight. 

The  relation  of  outing  to  race  education  needs  no  further 
discussion;  it  should  be  patent.    But  it  seems  also  to  have  points 
of  contact  with  our  home  problem.     If  educators  as  a  class  would  facd 
this  alternative  with  its  varied  possibilities,  they  would  find  them- 
selves coming  into  a  new  relationship  to  their  constituency.  There 
is  much  talk  of  correlation  and  education  for  efficiency.     Outing  in 
shops  on  the  cooperative  basis,  or  on  the  farms  is  possible  in  every 

locality,  and  it  is  exactly  the  means  to  discover  the  respects  in 
1.  Kept.  Commr.  of  Indian  Affairs,  1-^09,  p.  117. 


which  the  school  work  is  inefficient  and  improperly  correlated. 
Farmers,  businean  men,  and  manufacturers  pick        hundreds  of  boyc 
and  girls  for  the  vacation,  and  often  without  very  wide  information 
as  to  their  capacities.     They  would  welcome  the  data  which  school 
officials  could  give  in  that  line,  but  what  is  more  important,  the 
school  management  could  gather  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge  at  the  end 
of  each  vacation  as  to  just  what  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the 
school  are.    Usually  teachers  have  no  more  than  the  most  casual 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  their  pupils  spend  vacation.  Many 
who  could  have  been  provided  with  places  remained  idle  all  summer,  a 
circumstance  that  ought  deeply  to  concern  the  school;  others  had  a 
place  and  failed,  but  the  teacher  never  finds  it  out.    V/hen  the 
school  realizes  in  full  its  opportunities  for  social  service,  it  wil 
spend  as  active  a  summer  as  Carlisle  does.     It  will  help  to  locate 
its  pupils  advantageously  for  the  summer,  it  will  follow  them  up 
through  vacation.     Their  successes  and  failures,  their  own  opinions 
and  those  of  their  employers,  will  be  a  constant  and  influential  fac 
tor  in  shaping  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  the  school. 


CHAPTFR  VIII. 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  ELEMFNT  IN  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

How  best  to  discnQs  this  topic  is  a  "baffling  question. 
Views  on  the  place  of  technical  or  industrial  training  in  the  gener- 
al field  of  education  are  in  such  a  state  of  disagreement  and  flux 
that  no  criteria  have  been  established  for  measuring  results.  At 
one  extreme  are  the  exponents  of  the  industrialization  of  the  schools 
in  all  grades;  at  the  opposite  pole  are  gathered  the  host  of  those 
who  cling  tenaciously  and  precariously  to  the  dogma  of  formal  disci- 
pline, a  theory  that  has  always  dominated  so  much  of  our  educational 
thought;  occupying  a  third  distinct  position  are  the  disciples  of 
William  Morris,  to  whom  a  technical  education  is  at  the  same  time  a 
liberal  one.    Many  educators  do  have  very  definite  ideas  as  to  what 
they  are  trying  to  accomplish  through  manual  training  or  agriculture, 
for  instance;  but  others  are  hopelessly  involved  in  the  "pedagogical 
value",   "psychological  bearing",  and  "motor  training"  aspects  of  the 
case,  outcomes  which  are  quite  intangible,  even  in  the  minds  of  edu- 
cators.    A  thorough  application  of  the  theory  of  educational  values 
needs  to  be  made  experimentally  in  the  line  of  industrial  education. 

So  great  has  been  the  emphasis  upon  this  side  in  the  field 
of  Indian  education  that  a  special  chapter  is  here  devoted  to  the 
subject.    The  aim  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial  training  in  Indian  schools,  together  with  the  ideals  of 
those  who  have  led  in  the  movement,  an  account  of  what  is  being  done, 
how  it  is  being  done,  and  what  effects  are  in  evidence.     Some  sugges- 
tion of  appropriate  lines  of  development  may  be  made. 

The  early  educational  colonies  of  the  Quakers  are  typical 
of  industrial  education  for  Indians  and  whites  on  American  soil  uv 
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to  a  few  years  ago.    \7hile  In  France  there  had  apnmg  up  prior  to 
1850  technical  schools  of  advanced  grade,  nothing  of  that  sort  waw 
known  here  until  the  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  industries  went 
out  from  Massachusetts  after  the  Civil  War,    The  assumption  had  been 
that  the  pursuit  of  cultural  studies  prepared  one  for  efficiency  in 
any  line  of  industry,  provided  only  that  the  habit  of  working  had 
been  formed.    Consequently  the  socalled  Pellenberg  or  ''manual  labor" 
idea  had  full  sway.     Starting  from  the  Quaker  "colonies",  manual  la- 
bor schools  for  Indians  grew  up  in  a  number  of  places;  but  although 
a  number  of  their  pupils  became  proficient  artisans,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  schools  were  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about, 
except  indirectly  by  giving  a  taste  for  civilized  life.     The  manual 
labor  schools  were  scarcely  more  than  boarding  schools  where  pupils 
passed  spare  moments  at  housework  or  hoeing  in  the  garden. 

As  the  movement  toward  special  preparation  for  the  various 
occupations  began  to  spread  over  the  country  it  quickly  made  itself 
felt  in  the  Indian  schools.     Its  opportunity  was  increased  by  the 
contemporary  establishment  of  the  nonreservation  schools.  Hampton, 
which  was  already  dedicated  to  the  accomplishment  of  definite  indus- 
trial ends  for  the  benefit  of  another  race,  received  Indians  that  it 
might  give  them  the  same  work  it  was  prescribing  for  the  negroes. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  distinction  being  drawn  in  the  treatment 
of  the  two  races.     Carlisle,  from  the  beginning,  was  a  technical 
school  in  a  rather  strict  sense,  being  guided  according  to  the  found- 
er's  conception  of  the  Indian  problem.     Inasmuch  as  he  was  a  man  who 
did  not  change  his  views  either  readily  or  frequently,  we  may  take 
an  utterance  some  years  later  as  an  expression  of  the  Carlisle  plat- 
form over  his  whole  connection  with  the  institution.    He  said: 

i^e  have  an  Indian  problem  because  the  Indian  is  ignorant  n-P  ihJ 
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language  of  the  country  and  industrially  untrained  to  take  hie  place 
among  our  other  people.     The  problem  will  remain  as  long  as  the  In- 
dians are  continued  in  masBee  apart  from  our  other  people,  because 
by  such  r'assing  they  are  held  to  their  industrial  inability  and 
their  ignorance  of  our  language. ^ 

The  course  at  Hampton  embraced  work  on  the  farm,  in  the 
sawmill,  in  the  brickyard,  in  the  shops  at  the  trades,  sewing  and 
housekeeping,  kitchen  and  garden  work.      The  trades  developed  at  an 
early  period  were  wheelwrighting,  blacksrai thing,  engineering,  paint - 
ing,  printing,  shoe  and  harness  making,  carpentry  and  tinning. 
These  were  accompanied  during  the  first  two  of  the  three  years  coursJi 
by  training  in  the  elementary  school  arts,  and  in  the  last  year  by 
more  advanced  mathematics  and  some  science.     There  was  a  fair  work- 
ing out  of  the  doctrines  of  Spencer  and  Huxley  in  the  curriculum. 
Time  was  equally  divided  between  the  academic  and  the  manual  studies, 
The  Indians  proved  slow  but  willing,  and  were  greatly  stimulated  and 
Instructed  by  their  contact  with  the  negroes.    Wille  the  health  of 
the  pupils  was  benefited,  vacation  time  was  not  wasted,,  but  regular 

hours  and  fixed  vocations  were  in  order.     For  their  work  the  boys 

4 

were  paid  wages,  out  of  which  they  bought  their  own  clothes. 

Under  encouragement  from  every  side  the  industrial  move- 
m.ent  grew  apace.    The  training  schools  were  generally  understood  to 
be  training  schools  for  the  occupations,  quite  unlike  the  public 
schools  of  that  time.     People  interested  in  the  course  of  affairs 
frequently  made  gifts  of  practical  industrial  equipment.     The  schoolji 
themselves  in  the  era  of  rapid  building  and  opening  of  new  institu- 
tions had  to  rely  largely  upon  themselves.    The  history  of  each  is 

full  of  information  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  pupils  under  the 
!•  Proc .  National  Educational  Association,  1895,  p.  760. 

2.  Kept .  Comrnr.  of  Education,  1B81,  pp.  261-262. 

3.  Ibid,   1882-8:5,  p.  26?. 

gg£i'  Comrnr .  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1830,  p.  184. 


chief  oarpenter  in  the  construction  of  the  new  biiildinge.     At  some 
places  the  contractors,  who  had  enjoyed  so  great  opr^ortunltles  for 
swindling  the  government  through  the  reservation  buildings,  had  no 
chance  even  to  bid.     All  work  was  done  by  the  school.    The  necessary 
supplies  of  food  and  clothing  for  use  at  the  school  offered  an  out- 
let for  an  enormous  amount  of  industrial  energy,  for  every  dollar 
saved  in  this  manner  was  a  dollar  saved  for  application  along  the 
line  of  additions  and  improvements  which  the  school  could  not  make 
for  itself.     The  government  allowed  the  training  schools  to  supply 
goods  for  the  general  Indian  service.     Thus  under  the  orders  of  the 
Indian  Commissioner  the  Carlisle  school  used  its  shops  in  1881  to 
manufacture  products  of  many  different  kinds,  which  found  their  way 
to  forty-two  different  agencies.    Their  aggregate  value  was  over 
$6,000. 

Thus  natural  economic  laws  rather  than  educational  demands 
directed  the  industrial  development  of  this  period.     A  boy  was  a 
heavier  financial  asset  to  his  school  if  his  industry  was  turned  in- 
to the  field  of  some  craft  than  if  he  farmed.     The  lack  of  suffic- 
iently large  farms  to  employ  all  the  boys  and  the  undeveloped  state 
of  agriculture  as  a  science  were  other  factors  tending  in  the  same 
direction.    The  Carlisle  report  for  188^,  while  admitting  that  the 
"farm  is  a  most  necessary  and  useful  adjunct",  and  deploring  its  dis- 
tance from  the  school,  makes  the  following  enumeration  of  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  industries  for  the  year:-  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop,  13 
boys;  carpenter  shop,  25;  tailor  shop,  7i2;  shoe  shop,  7^4;  tin  shop, 
16;  harness  shop,  ^0;  paint  shop,  5;  brick-yard,  17;  bakery,  5; 
printing  office,  11;  and  on  the  school  farm  an  "average  of  nine".^ 

1.  Rept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1881,  p.  187. 

2.  Ibid,   1886,  p.  20. 
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The  outing  system  naturally  placed  the  emphasis  on  fanning,  and  thue 
helped  to  supply  the  lack  of  suitable  agricultural  training  at  the 
school.     It  is  apparent  from  these  f insures  that  farming  did  not  re- 
ceive the  merited  attention,  and  the  use  of  the  expression,  "an  av- 
erage", leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  boys  rather  took  turns  at  the 
farm  instead  of  staying  with  the  job  as  the  boy  in  a  particular  shop 
did.     Farming  was  a  sort  of  makeshift,  all  the  schools  had  some  land, 
and  felt  that  it  had  to  be  tilled.    But  it  is  unlikely  that  agricul- 
ture was  regarded  as  a  calling  to  be  studied  in  the  same  way  as  tail- 
oring  or  carpentry. 

This  deplorable  tendency  is  somewhat  corrected  as  time  goei! 
on.     Carlisle  at  present  reports  that  with  her  two  convenient  farms 
containing  nearly  300  acres  it  is  possible  to  do  very  good  agricul- 
tural work.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  detailed  a  special  advi- 
ser to  the  school  for  the  year  1909-10.     The  department  is  now  on  a 
sound  basis  and  the  ground  is  being  worked  to  its  full  capacity  with 
certain  reservations  for  grazing  purposes.     In  some  of  the  western 
schools  where  land  was  much  more  plentiful,  agriculture  has  been 
more  strongly  emphasized,  but  the  advancement  has  been  extremely 
slow.    With  nearly  9000  acres  of  choice  land  the  Chilocco  school  had 
only  twelve  boys  in  agriculture  about  ten  years  after  its  establish- 
ment.     The  unfortunate  political  management  of  the  school  was  the 
great  cause  of  its  unprogressive  character.     Chilocco  now  ranks  as 
one  of  the  very  foremost  schools  of  the  country  in  respect  to  agri- 
culture, and  numerous  schools  both  on  and  off  the  reservations  are 
pushing  the  work.     Statistics  of  subsistence  raised  by  the  different 
schools  are  instructive  in  this  respect,  because  they  show  conclu- 

sively  that  agriculture  is  cominc;  into  its  own,  even  in  the  day  

l^i2«l  ^?Pt.  Indian  Rights  Association,  p .  40 . 
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schools,  which  report  all  the  way  from  a  few  dollars  or  nothing  at 
all  up  to  over  |2,000  nade  in  this  way.     Careful  collections  of 
figures  from  the  standDoint  of  number  enrolled  in  the  different  in- 
dustries   are  also  instructive.     They  show  that  from  to  1004 
the  students  working  on  school  farms  increased  from  about  1500  to 
over  4000.^    These  returns  are  not  complete  but  doubtless  represent 
truly  an  approximate  measure  of  the  growth. 

But  the  most  hopeful  indication  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  agriculture  is  now  being  really  studied.    Farm  and  garden 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  school  farmer,  who  laid  out  the  land 
for  the  different  crops,  told  the  boys  how  much  seed  to  sow,  where 
to  sow  it,  how  to  tend  the  crop,  how  to  harvest  it,  etc.,-  all  this 

o 

has  changed.*"    To  be  sure,  the  boys  still  do  the  work,  but  they  are 
a  party  to  the  planning  for  the  season,  they  understand  the  reason 
for  each  part  of  the  procedure,  they  measure  the  results.     In  short, 
agriculture  is  no  longer  studied  as  an  art,  but  as  a  science. 

The  basic  cause  of  this  transformation  is  a  realization  of 
the  place  which  agriculture  must  fill  in  the  life  of  the  average  In- 
dian student  when  he  leaves  school.     Experience  shows  that  the  very 
large  majority  go  back  to  the  vicinity  of  their  old  home.  This 
means  that  they  pass  into  an  economic  society  where  the  dominant 
note  must  be  agriculture.    Ninety  per  cent,  according  to  most  author 
ities,  must  conquer  the  soil  or  return  to  barbarism.     Employment  for 

1.  Kept .  Conmr.  of  Education,  1897-98,  pp.  2457-40;  1905,  1211-1217. 

2.  As  late  as  1908,  however,  Supt .  Friedman  of  Carlisle  passed  a 
criticism  on  the  nonreservation  teaching  of  agriculture  in  this  re- 
spect.    He  said  that  the  small  opportunity  for  organized  classroom 
and  experimental  instruction  in  soil  study,  rotation  of  crops,  con- 
servation of  moisture,  etc.,  made  the  course  a  sad  disappointment  to 
young  men  who  were  looking  forward  to  the  working  of  large  tracts  of 
land  which  they  owned  in  t^e  West.     Proc.  Lake  Mohonk  Conference, 
26th  Annual  Meeting,  p.  40. 
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artisans  on  the  frontier  is  limited  at  best;  and  without  an  effic- 
ient system  of  agriculture  it  cannot  exist  at  all.     Neither  can  any 
degree  of  civilization  be  attained  by  the  people.     Many  cases  of  re- 
version have  surely  resulted  from  the  glutting  of  the  frontier  mar- 
ket with  mechanical  tradesmen  who  could  find  nothing  to  do.     The  a- 
gency  gave  employment  to  some  but  could  not  care  for  all.     As  a  con- 
sequence agriculture  in  a  broad  sense  is  taught,  and  must  continue 
to  be  taught,  more  than  anything  else,  but  with  it  may  be  given  such 
mechanical  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  as  to  make  of  the  Indian 
an  independent  farmer.     The  evils  of  a  lack  of  adaptation  of  indust- 
rial education  to  the  fundamental  needs  of  a  people  find  nowhere  a 
more  obvious  illustration  than  in  the  matter  just  discussed. 

But  adaptation  of  instruction  in  our  Indian  schools  to 
the  home  environment  of  the  pupils  may  not  mean  agriculture,  or  it 
may  mean  much  more  than  agriculture.     The  climate  and  economic  re- 
sources of  the  different  reservations  are  extremely  varied.  7/hile 
agriculture  properly  receives  the  emphasis  in  many  localities,  there 
are  others  where  the  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  means  that  stock 
raising  must  become  the  principal  industry.     Comparatively  few  res- 
ervation coramumities  possess  much  mineral  wealth.     Such  territories 
were  carved  out  by  Caucasian  cupidity  long  ago.     In  other  places 
horticulture  and  gardening  are  more  important,  and  field  agriculture 
less  so.     Thus  there  is  constantly  pressing  for  solution  the  questior 
of  adaptation,   just  as  in  the  public  schools.     A  school  which  fits 
a  certain  locality  today  may  be  called  upon  to  alter  radically  its 
course  inside  of  ten  years  because  of  the  economic  transformation 
of  that  locality.     Adaptation  and  correlation  are  watchwords  at 
present  in  all  live  Indian  schools. 
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With  this  discussion  of  the  general  trend  of  industrial 
education  for  the  Indiana,  the  methods  and  content  may  now  he  ex- 
amined somewhat  more  carefully.     The  central  administration  is  in- 
sisting that  "agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  kindred  pursuits"  shai: 
be  taught  at  all  schools  where,  practicable.-'-    To  this  end  school  em- 
ployees connected  with  this  department  are  directed  to  take  their 
alloted  leaves  of  absence  at  times  in  the  school  year  when  they  can 
best  be  spared,  but  not  in  vacation.    The  work  of  the  farm  is  to  be 
kept  up  during  the  summer  months,  and  necessary  details  of  pupils 
are  to  remain  at  the  school  to  carry  through  the  plans  for  the  seas- 
on.   Wnerever  gardening  is  practicable,  the  boys  in  the  day  schools 
must  be  taught  to  raise  vegetables.      These  provisions  show  the 
pressure  which  the  central  authorities  are  beginning  to  exert  through 
out  the  system. 

Methods  in  agricultural  teaching  differ  somewhat.  The 
two  main  types  are  the  extensive  and  intensive.     Carlisle  represents 
the  latter  to  good  advantage.    From  its  location  in  the  East  it  has 
naturally  adopted  the  close  methods  of  the  Eastern  farmer,  who  farms 
every  foot  of  his  land  to  secure  the  largest  results.     Each  sort  of 
soil  is  carefully  studied  as  to  its  productive  powers;  intelligent 
rotation  is  studied,  rotation  which  contemplates  the  maintaining  of 
the  wealth  of  the  soil  rather  than  the  artful  filching  from  it  of 
the  last  iota  of  its  fertility;  commercial  fertilizers,  their  com- 
parative values  and  uses  are  carefully  examined;  special  attention 
is  given  to  methods  of  cultivation,  destniction  and  annihilation  of 
weeds,  drainage  and  reclamation.     This  procedure  affords  a  pleasing 

1.  Circular  No.  38,  issued  by  Indian  Office,  Jan.  15,  190:^. 

2.  Rules  for  the  Indi-^.n  School  Service,  1904,   section  134. 
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contrast  to  the  prodigality  of  most  Weotern  farmero,  and  ought  to 
give  the  Carlisle  man  a  very  great  advantage,  when  he  comes  in  time 
to  his  allotment,  over  a  Chilocco  man,  for  example.     The  Chilocco 
school  in  1908-9  raised  subsistence  to  the  value  of  ^12,7f^e  on  9,000 
acres  of  school  land,  Haskell  with  less  than  a  thousand  exceeded 
Chilocco.    These  two  schools  are  chosen  because  in  about  the  same 
section  of  country,  thus  eliminating  the  element  of  crop  failure. 
The  Salem  School  with  a  much  smaller  farm  raised  nearly  as  much, 
while  Carlisle  with  her  ?^00  acres  produced  .fi^O  per  acre.     At  Fort 
Totten,  North  Dakota,  each  acre  yielded  about  122.50,  and  Sherman 
Institute,  Riverside,  California,  was  able  to  make  an  average  of  a- 
bout  $55.     These  statistics  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  because 
they  illustrate  the  difference  between  a  system  of  agriculture  which 
has  robbed  the  American  people  of  a  tremendous  resource,  and  another 
system  which  is  to  give'  us  back  our  fertile  soil  and  insure  the  sup- 
port of  a  vastly  increased  population;  it  illustrates  the  difference 
between  the  agriculture  of  the  past  and  that  of  the  future."^ 

The  content  of  the  course  in  agriculture  need  not  be  en- 
tered into  in  detail.    The  subjects  covered  are  very  similar  to 
those  studied  in  our  best  agricultural  schools  for  pupils  of  similar 
capacity.     Two  or  three  special  features  may  be  briefly  noted.  The 
number  of  different  crops  studied  in  a  great  cosmopolitan  school 
like  Haskell  is  necessarily  great.     Among  those  taken  up  at  Lawrence 
are  corn,  wheat,  oats,   sorghum,  kaffir  corn,  potatoes,  rutabagas, 

1.  The  data  presented  in  tliis  paragraph  are  taken  from  the  catalogs 
of  the  different  schools,  their  reports  and  statistics  as  printed 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  a 
number  of  replies  to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  Indian  schools.  Since 
material  drawn  from  so  limited  a  number  of  sources  can  easily  be 
verified  by  any  one  interested,  references  will  not  be  multiplied 
from  this  point  on.     In  case  other  material  is  drawn  upon  references 
to  authority  will  be  made  as  heretofore. 
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millet,  nlovpr,  timothy,  B.lfalfn  and  all  the  varieties  of  vegetables 
usually  grown  in  a  temperate  climate.     Sherman  Institute  has  taken 
up  a  line  of  wor3<:  which  souncln  strange  in  the  Misaissippi  Valley, 
but  which  is  a  live  issue  in  all  western  schools,  viz.,  the  question 
of  irrigation.     In  this  respect  nchools  in  the  arid  regions  are  at  a 
great  advantage.     Port  Totten  looks  like  an  agricultural  college  witl 
its  experimental  farm  of  forty  acres.     This  tract  is  divided  into 
small  lots  for  practical  scientific  experimentation  with  the  grains 
and  vegetables  that  can  be  grov:n  in  that  region.     Many  schools  are 
managing  their  gardens  in  small  plats,  each  under  the  care  of  a 
single  pupil,  rather  than  permitting  individuals  to  work  at  will  in 
all  parts  of  the  school  garden.     Chilocco  for  years  has  had  a  fine 
orchard  and  nursery."'" 

Stock-raising  and  dairying  on  a  large  scale  have  been  in- 
troduced into  several  schools,  while  nearly  all  except  the  day 
schools  maintain  a  small  herd  to  furnish  dairy  supplies  for  the 
school.     The  Indians  stand  very  much  in  need  of  object  teaching  with 
reference  to  the  quality  of  their  live  stock.     The  Indian  ponies, 
for  instance,  as  a  rule,  are  useless  for  farm,  purposes  or  for  heavy 
draught,  and,  indeed,  for  almost  any  purposes  except  those  so  dear 
to  the  aboriginal  heart,   saddle  and  bareback  races.     The  boys  now 
have  a  chance  to  become  familiar  with  the  better  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  and  poultry.     Three  breeds  of  cattle  may  be  found  in 
one  school,  thus  giving  splendid  facilities  for  the  comparison  of 

1.  The  data  preseirted  in  this  paragraph  are  taken  from  the^ "catalogs 
of  the  different  schools,  their  reports  and  statistics  as  printed 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  a 
number  of  replies  to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  Indian  schools.  Since 
material  dra^n  from  so  limited  a  number  of  sources  can  easily  be 
verified  by  any  one  interested,  references  will  not  be  multiplied 
from  this  point  on.     In  case  other  material  is  drawn  upon  references 
to  authority  v/ill  be  made  as  heretofore. 


breeds  for  the  dairy  and  for  the  etocK  market,     A  knowledge  of  the 
rearing  of  all  theae  kinds  of  domestic  animals  is  significant  not 
simply  from  the  economic  aide  of  producing  marketal.le  Ptuff  and  low- 
ering the  living  expenses  of  the  household,  but  also  from  the  fact 
of  affording  a  greater  variety  of  foods  for  the  home  table.  This 
latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  distinctly  educational  value.  The 
question  of  pure  milk  and  stock  disease  will  soon  be  an  important 
branch,     Carlisle  through  the  construction  of  a  modern  and  complete 
dairy  bam  expects  to  attack  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  a  scourge  which 
has  been  devastating  the  herd  to  the  extent  of  |l,200  annually. 

Work  in  the  trades  has  become  sufficiently  differentiated 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fifteen  trades  taught  in  a  single  school, 
and  some  exceed  twenty.     The  latter  are  only  the  larger  nonreserva- 
tion  schools,  which  have  a  varied  constituency  to  minister  to.  Over 
forty  trades  or  occupations  are  now  found  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.     To  these  must  be  added  som.e  well  organized  commercial 
departments,  Haskell's  being  preeminent,  and  a  good  course  in  teleg- 
raphy at  Carlisle.     Great  care,  however,  miust  be  taken,  as  already 
indicated,  to  make  these  occupations  practical.     An  adept  shoem.aker 
v/ill  starve  to  death  in  a  community  where  people  wear  only  moccasins 
a  first-class  carpenter  vjrill  become  a  public  charge  in  a  locality 
where  the  people  live  in  adobe  huts  or  sod  houses,  unless  he  can 
combine  other  renumerative  labor  with  his  trade.     The  most  success- 
ful of  the  returned  pupils  who  have  studied  trades,  are  those  who 
carry  on  some  farming,  gardening,  dairying,  or  poultry-raising  as 
a  "side-line"  or  contributory  occupation. 

The  efficiency  of  these  lines  of  vrork  hardly  admits  of 
question.     School  manufactures  are  good  enough  not  only  for  school 
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and  agency  use,  but  for  the  open  market  an  well.     Premiums  have  been 
won  at  nearly  all  the  greatest  eypositionp.     The  printing  r^reBnen 
turn  out  a  very  high  quality  of  worlr.     The  apprentices  of  several 
schools  put  out  regular  publications,  covering  the  work  and  news  of 
the  school,  and  dealing  with  questions  of  Indian  education  and  civ- 
ilization.    The  Weekly  Cheinawa  American,  The  Indian  Leader  (Kaskell  ) 
and  The  Red  Man  (Carlisle)  are  all  very  attractive.     The  apprentice?, 
at  Salem  printed  the  current  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Tndisn 
Schools.     Illustrations  from  different  vocations  might  be  multiplied 

The  m.ethods  by  which  these  results  are  secured  are  of  in- 
terest to  all  educators.     The  boys  are  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
trade,  but  do  not  enter  upon  it  at  the  very  beginning  of  their 
course.     Some  of  the  leading  schools  seem  to  be  appreciating  very 
fully  the  benefits  of  manual  training,  sloyd,  or  mechanical  drawing, 
to  all  whether  or  not  they  expect  to  follow  a  trade.     At  Haskell  ev- 
ery boy  must  take  some  manual  training.     The  younger  pupils  have  a 
certain  amount  of  "form  and  number"  \vork  with  due  attention  to  the 
artistic.     In  the  manual  training  classes  the  general  principles  of 
iron-working  and  wood-working  are  taken  up;  the  pupil  learns  the 
names,  use,  and  care  of  the  common  tools,  the  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  v^ood,  etc.;  the  elements  of  joining,  forging,  mould- 
ing, all  find  a  place.     The  habit  is  formed  of  making  working  draw- 
ings prior  to  execution.     At  all  stages  there  is  the  conscious  ef- 
fort at  correlation  of  the  industrial  and  academic  work  so  evident 
in  the  best  schools  for  the  colored  race.     The  industries  them.selves 
are  taught  largely  by  doing  v.'ork  under  trained  employees,  who  from 
the  laundress  up  are  instructors  in  their  respective  departments. 
This  does  not  imply  a  neglect  of  classroom  work  of  a  technical  sort. 
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Evening  lectures  for  agricultural  8,nd  industrial  otudents  are  in 
vogue.     Apprentices  in  moct  cases  spend  a  half  of  each  day  in  the 
school,  the  other  half  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm.     If  facilities 
allow,  the  forenoon  is  best  spent  indoors,  but  lack  of  shop  room 
and  exclusively  industrial  teachers  necessitate  both  forenoon  and 
afternoon  sessions  indoors  and  out.     ITo  other  plan  of  dividing  the 
time  has  been  so  satisfactory  though  alternate  days  and  a  division 
of  four  and  tv/o  days  per  week  have  both  been  tried.     A  conclusion  so 
generally  arrived  at  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  experiment  should 
interest  students  of  the  cooperative  plan. 

For  the  girls  large  provision  has  not  been  lacking,  ^he 
content  of  the  course  in  domestic  science  is  broad  and  practical  and 
has  been  made  to  include  some  things  which  cannot  be  equally  well 
taught  in  some  of  our  public  school  courses  in  the  same  subject.  In 
an  Indian  boarding  school  it  is  natural  and  easy  to  include,  for  ex- 
ample, the  care  of  one*s  room  and  the  making  of  all  her  clothes. 
This  would  be  quite  an  innovation  in  a  public  school.  Boarding 
schools  call  for  actual  scrubbing,  sweeping,  8.nd  dishwashing,  activ- 
ities which  our  ovm  courses  in  domestic  science  contemplate  but  do 
not  teach  to  any  extent,  but  which  are  increasingly  important  for 
people  who  as  a  race  have  never  learned  to  work  and  whose  homes  can 
never  teach  them  even  these  commonplace  things.     The  sphere  of  the 
Indisn  girl  is  conceived  to  be  wider  than  the  four  walls  of  a  house; 
she  is  taught  the  care  of  dairy  products,  the  raising  of  poultry, 
and  the  making  of  garden.     Great  care  is  used  to  divest  the  domestic 
science  in  the  school  of  features  which  are  superfluous  or  unrelated 
to  the  life  that  the  students  are  unlikely  to  lead.     Girls  learn  to 
sew  by  hand  and  dam  first,  and  then  to  work  the  sewing  machine  af- 
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tenvards.     Ste?im  waeliers,  churns  and  ironp  run  by  electricity  are 
found  in  many  of  the  large  schools  because  they  are  a  necensity  to 
the  economical  working  of  the  school,  but  the  evil  results  of  an  ex- 
clusive use  of  these  conveniences  (which  are  not  available  in  fron- 
tier homeo)  has  been  felt  and  is  now  In  process  of  correction.  Some 
schools  make  the  girls  do  their  personal  washing  by  hand.     An  illus- 
tration in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  for 
1909  (opposite  p.  30)  struck  the  writer  forcibly.     The  title  is 
Bread-making  at  a  Pine  Ridge  Day  School.     It  shows  two  Indian  girls 
in  a  very  plain  kitchen,  cooking  bread,  not  with  a  gas  or  gasoline 
range,  not  with  a  common  coal  range  of  modern  type,  but  with  what 
appears  to  be  an  old-style  wood  stove.     The  best  policy  is  plain. 
These  girls  must  be  educated  for  the  life  that  the^  are  to  lead,  any 
other  kind  of  training  is  worse  than  wasted.    But  they  do  have  a 
right  to  come  into  such  knowledge  of  the  comforts  of  life  and  labor- 
saving  devices  of  the  houcevrife  as  will  give  them  the  "upward  look". 
They  must  return  to  their  reservations  able  to  take  up  things  as 
they  find  them  but  impelled  with  an  aspiration  for  better  things, 
for  upon  their  ideals  depends  the  uplift  of  the  home  life  of  the 
distant  places. 

It  has  long  been  well  known  that  certain  tribes  of  Indian 
have  highly  developed  native  industries,  industries  in  which  the 
artistic  sense  is  prominent.     The  Navahos  are  expert  silversmiths 
and  som.e  of  the  tribe  have  been  taken  to  Carlisle  to  teach  their 
craft.    These  people  have  v/oven  blankets  of  unique  design,  the 
Pueblos  have  shown  great  capacity  in  the  making  of  pottery,  and  the 
Cheyenne  and  Sioux  in  leather  work  and  lace,  the  Oneidas  in  bead 
making.    These  arts  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  our  education  of 
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the  Indians  thus  far,  though  for  several  years  a  few  workers  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  their  restoration.     For  two  or  thrr-e  yearri 
the  central  authorities  have  encouraged  this  sort  of  thing  for  es- 
thetic and  economic  reasons,  but  the  response  from  the  schools  is 
not  in  evidence.     A  recent  circular  letter  to  Indian  schools  elicit- 
ed a  number  of  replies,  but  not  one  reported  any  move  to  encourage 
the  native  arts.    To  the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge  Carlisle 
stands  alone  in  this  field,  if  we  except  the  continuation  schools. 
Carlisle  has  a  department  of  Native  Indian  Arts,  in  charge  of  two 
trained  Indian  artists.     Four  or  five  native  crafts  are  already 
taught  and  the  management  is  sanguine  of  results.    A  practical  ac- 
complishment is  the  preparation  of  designs  and  illustrations  for  the 
school  publications.     If  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  has  a  right  to 
grow  among  us,  it  has  just  as  strong  justification  among  the  Indians, 
and  holds  out  greater  promise  of  success  because  the  knov/ledge  of 
certain  arts  is  much  more  \videly  disseminated  among  Indian  tribes 
than  any  are  among  us. 

The  foregoing  discussion  should  not  be  construed  as  mean- 
ing that  the  nonreservation  schools  have  a  virtual  monopoly  on  induF- 
trial  training.     The  reports  of  the  different  schools  show  that  the 
nonreservation  schools  are  simply  leading  the  way.    The  reservation 
boarding  schools  necessarily  do  less  intensive  work,  the  pupils  are 
younger,  the  facilities  are  more  limited.     Only  three  or  four  trades 
are  dealt  with,  usually  carpentry,  blacksrai thing,  shoeraaking,  ha.r- 
nessmaking,  some  painting  and  bricklaying.     Farming,  stock-raising, 
dairying,  gardening,  are  prp.ctically  universal,  and  in  a  fashion  are 
found  in  nearly  all  day  schools.     The  nonreservation  standard  is 
more  nearly  equaled  in  the  training  for  girls,  who  get  nearly  every- 
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thing  their  age  will  stand.    The  laclr  of  suitable  industrial  teach- 
ers at  the  salarien  paid  in  reservation  Bchools  in  a  great  handicap 
Just  as  in  our  own  rural  schools,  yet  we  find  the  following  remarka- 
ble statement  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  ■'-ndian  Affairs  af- 
ter his  return  from  an  extended  tour  of  the  schools  last  year:''" 

The  system  of  education  taught  in  the  Indian  schools  is  at 
least  twenty-five  years  in  advance  of  the  present  public  school  sys- 
tem in  industrial  training.    The  boys  are  taught  farming  and  the  re- 
lated industrial  arts;  the  girls,  domestic  science. 

In  a  view  of  industrial  education  the  continuation  schools 
must  not  be  omitted.     The  idea  of  helping  the  older  Indians  by  car- 
rying education  to  them  throu*  special  agents  is  about  half  as  old 
as  the  training  school  movement.    This  is  accom.plished  by  two  class- 
es of  people:  the  matrons  and  the  farmers.    The  field  matrons,  as 
they  have  usually  been  termed  because  of  their  itinerancy,  have 
proved  a  potent  force  in  the  improvement  of  that  basic  factor  in 
race  betterment,  viz.,  the  home  life.    They  have  gone  among  the  In- 
dian women  and  have  inspired  them  to  do  whatever  their  hands  might 
find  to  do.     Great  proficiency  has  been  acquired  in  the  making  of 
lace,  rugs,  blankets,  and  numerous  other  articles.     Emphasis  has  of- 
ten been  laid  upon  the  particular  crafts  which  in  the  past  have  been 
regarded  as  native  industries.    Unusual  aptitude,  hov/ever,  has  been 
exhibited  for  entirely  foreign  industries,  but  above  all  any  general 
statement  as  to  the  slothfulness  of  Indian  women  has  been  fully  re- 
butted.    The  industrious  habits  of  the  women  have  been  turned  into 
the  vital  channel  of  home-making,  neat  and  intelligent  housekeeping; 
and  thus  a  haven  is  created  where  the  ideals  created  by  the  school 
life  of  the  younger  ones  may  be  sheltered  and  nurtured. 

 Among  the  most  notable  successes  of  the  90 *s  was  that  of 

1.  The  Red  Man,  October,  1910,  p.  82. 
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Miss  Sybil  Carter  in  teaching  lace-making  to  the  Minneoota  women. 
The  feasibility  of  such  plans  so  impreeeed  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence that  generous  members  in  1898  raised  t'1250  for  such  work  and 
turned  it  over  to  I/:r.  and  Mrs,  Walter  C.  Roe,  who  founded  Mohonk 
Lodge  on  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  reservation  in  Oklahom.a.'^  This 
institution  served  to  employ  the  spare  hours  of  the  Indian  women  by 
teaching  handiwork  and  finding  a  market  for  its  product.     From  the 
first  the  enterprise  war,  financially  successful  and  soon  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  regular  business  with  office,  manufacturing,  and 
sale?  departments.    The  scope  of  its  influence  widened,  it  became  a 
bracing  power  in  the  life  of  returned  students,  a  hospital,  a  social 
center  which  v/ith  the  daily  coming  and  going  of  the  women  reacted 
mightily  by  example  on  the  ideals  of  the  Indian  home  life. 

The  following  summary  of  the  work  of  a  matron  is  taken 
from  a  recent  report:^ 

She  visits  the  Indian  women  in  their  homes,  giving  them  counsel 
and  encouragement,  shox^ing  them  how  to  keep  their  houses  clean  and 
orderly  and  make  them  more  attractive;  how  to  prepare  and  serve 
meals,  make  butter,  care  for  milk,  etc.;  how  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren and  the  sick;  how  to  cut,  m.ake,  and  mend  garments;  how  to  wash 
and  iron,  and  do  the  innumerable  other  things  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  life  of  a  housewife.    Besides,  she  is  expected  to  ex- 
ert her  influence  to  improve  their  moral  welfare  and  to  impress  upon 
the  parents  the  importance  of  educating  their  children  and  training 
them  to  lives  of  industry.     The  value  to  the  service  of  conscien- 
tious employees  of  this  class  is  inestimable. 

Set  off  against  the  field  matrons  are  the  farm.ers  or  in- 
dustrial teachers  unattached  to  any  school.     After  the  passage  of 
Dawes  Act  in  1S37,  a  general  law  to  authorize  the  allotment  of  land 
in  severalty,  it  became  apparent  that  land  was  worthless  to  the  or- 
dinary Indian.    Most  whites  vfould  have  been  helpless  on  a  quarter- 
section  of  arid  land  good  for  one  crop  in  five,  with  a  few  plows  and 
1*  Proc .  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  27>-rd  Annual  Meeting,  p.  35. 
.  Kept.  Gommr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,   1909,  p.  7. 
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horses  to  help  farm  the  estate.     To  place  the  allottees  In  Intelli- 
gent relation  to  their  farms  these  farriers  have  been  sent  out  with 
strong  financial  support  to  superintend,  the  work  of  these  people. 
They  advise  the  Indians  in  the  care  of  their  stock,  the  marketing  of 
their  produce,  the  investment  of  their  profits,  and  the  improvement 
of  their  holdings.     The  continuation  school  will  find  a  great  work 
to  do  for  the  ■'■ndian,  and  should  find  a  large  sphere  in  any  project 
of  race  education. 

Vocational  training  of  t',^o  sorts  not  usually  termed  indus- 
trial has  sprung  up  at  the  Indian  schools.     One  is  a  training  course 
for  nurses.    For  this  there  would  scarcely  he  more  excuse  than  for 
organizing  courses  in  law,  medicine  and  theology  at  these  schools, 
were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Indian  life.     In  sparsely 
settled  country  where  physicians  cannot  readily  be  called,  and  v^here 
professional  white  nurses  do  not  go  to  practice,  it  is  highly  import- 
ant  that  there  should  be  at  hand  some  one  who  can  temporarily  supply 
the  lack  of  both.     The  courses  in  domestic  science  include  care  of 
the  sick,  but  this  has  been  thought  insufficient.    Hampton  was  the 
first  to  report  a  training  school  for  nurses"'-  but  nothing  can  be 
learned  of  its  history.     Kore  recently  Sherman  Institute  has  set  off 
a  department  under  a  competent  nurse  v;here  a  prescribed  course  in 
nursing  is  offered  of  the  nature  reouired  in  a  city  hospital.  The 
department  is  said  to  be  very  popular,  but  applications  for  admis- 
sion are  considered  on  the  basis  of  character  and  merit  as  in  our 
best  training  schools  for  nurses.    Carlisle  has  just  taken  similar 
action.    Her  students  are  in  position  to  enter  adjacent  city  hospit- 
als for  large  clinical  experience.     A  number  of  Carlisle  graduates 

have  become  successful  nurses  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  ^ and  

1*  P^QC »  I^ake  Mohonk  Conference,  11th  Annual  Meeting,  p.  101. 
o    Tv,^  ^j^,  nA-i-^>-.Qv. ,   imn    p .  P7 
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their  racial  characteristics,  deftnesn,  patience,  stoicism  when  nec- 
essary, are  thou,:5ht  peculiarly  to  fit  them  for  this  work. 

The  other  class  of  vocational  training  alluded  to  is  rtrep- 
aration  for  teaching.     This  too  for  reasons  of  age  has  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  pupils  of  nonreservation  schools.     As  soon  an 
this  class  of  schools  was  founded  it  was  seen  that  the  supply  of  na- 
tive teachers  might  be  prepared  here.     Very  few,  however,  have  real- 
ized the  possibilities  of  the  work,  but  have  left  the  preparation  of 
native  teachers  to  denominational  schools"'"  or  the  normal  schools  of 
the  states.     Attendance  at  the  best  normal  schools  of  the  country 
may  be  very  desirable  for  prospective  Indian  workers,  but  it  can  nev 
er  give  the  same  attitude  toward  the  problem  as  practice  teaching  in 
a  room  of  young  Indians.     It  is  singularly  unfortunate  that  so  many 
Indian  teachers  have  gone  out  without  normal  preparation;  it  is  e- 
qually  surprising  that  they  have  succeeded  so  well.     The  only  expla- 
nation is  that  most  of  them  came  from  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  which  of 
all  the  Indian  schools  stand  alone  in  offering  normal  courses,  and 
which  therefore  are  characterized  throughout  by  a  professional  atti- 
tude toward  education.     The  features  of  their  normal  instruction  do 
not  seem  to  differ  from  those  at  other  normal  schools,  except  for 
the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  they  practice  on  the  real  thing. 
The  pupil  teachers  at  Carlisle  are  selected  with  care  and  teach  up 
through  the  fourth  grade.    Prospective  Indian  teachers  who  go  to  the 
state  normal  schools  are  likely  to  be  diverted  from  native  to  public 
school  work.     Positions  without  number  are  open  to  them.    No  reserva 
tion  school  of  as  many  as  two  hundred  pupils  has,  in  the  judgment  of 

the  writer,  any  right  to  neglect  normal  training.  

1.  The  Gantee  Normal  Training  School  on  the  Santee  Agency,  Neb.,  is 
forty  years  old.     St.  Paul*s  Boarding  School  on  Yankton  Reserve  in 
the  same  state  also  sent  put  many  teachers..   It  is,  much  to  the  cred- 
it  nf  t.hp  ohnr-ches  that  thev  were  Pioneers  m  teacher  tramin/?;. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  INDTAIT  AND  THE  STATE  SCHOOLS. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  colonial  period  the  gov- 
ernments of  several  colonies  took  an  interest  in  the  education  and 
conversion  of  the  surrounding  tribes.     After  the  general  government 
was  set  in  operation,  the  management  of  all  Indian  affairs  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  states.     So  many  frontier  troubles  caused 
the  Indian  to  grow  into  a  nuisance  in  the  eyes  of  the  western  people 
especially,  and  they  became  heartily  glad  that  the  Washington  govern 
ment  had  taken  off  their  hands  a  task  that  any  single  state  might 
well  dread.     This  attitude  must  be  understood  because  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  later  movement  to  return  the  Indians  to  the  care  of 
the  states. 

The  exceptional  case  of  New  York,  which  has  since  1846 
been  providing  for  its  own  Indians  in  a  way  to  be  described  hereaf- 
ter, was  possibly  the  origin  of  the  idea  that  began  to  appear  in  the 
early  80 's.     Students  of  the  Indian  problem  began  to  see  a  solution 
in  assimilation.     The  annual  immigration  of  the  country  exceeded  the 
total  Indian  population  of  the  country,    'miy  therefore  could  not  the 
Indians  be  assimilated?    and  if  they  were  to  "be  assimilated,  could 
not  the  end  be  hastened  by  placing  upon  them  the  full  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship  and  mingling  their  blood  with  the  white?  \7hat 
arrangement  could  more  strongly  prom-ote  this  outcome  than  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Indian  schools  by  a  gradual  process,  the  turning  over  of 
the  Indian  to  the  laws  and  the  schools  of  the  states  in  which  their 
reservations  happened  to  lie?    And  so  the  Indian  Bureau  began  work 
upon  this  proposal. 

In  188:^.  the  governm.ent  gave  |75,000  for  placing  Indians  in 
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school p  in  the  states,  as  against  tl7,000  the  year  before."'-    hut  be- 
cause the  appropriation  measure  also  provided  that  the  suitable 
white  families,  in  which  Indian  children  might  be  placed  with  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  should  consider  their  labor  full  recom- 
pense for  their  support  and  education  for  their  stay  of  three  years, 
no  children  could  be  rlaced.     This  would  have  left  the  govemm.ent 
nothing  to  pay  except  transportation.     If  $50  per  year  had  been  al- 
lowed there  would  have  been  a  number  of  places  in  all  probability, 
but  the  blunder  was  made  of  supDosing  that  because  Carlisle  boys  and 
girls  could  easily  find  places  smaller  children  could  do  the  same. 
Certain  pupils  were  allowed  out  of  this  ar^propriation  at  the  rate  of 
^167  per  annum,  the  regular  nonreservation  rate,  if  they  chose  to  at- 
tend white  industrial  schools.     Few  schools  cared  to  receive  any  on 
these  terms  since  special  teachers  were  necessary  to  give  the  In- 
dians English  and  other  things  which  the  white  enrollTr^ent  already 
had. 

In  1890  a  fresh  start  was  made.     Letters  were  addressed  to 
county  and  state  superintendents  in  the  states  contiguous  to  reserva- 
tions asking  their  cooperation  in  bringing  about  the  admission  of 
the  Indians  to  white  schools.      The  replies  were  of  a  favorable  na- 
ture and  a  number  of  contracts  were  made  with  public  schools  so  near 
the  reservations  that  they  were  really  day  schools  for  the  Indian 
children.     A  rate  of  flO  a  quarter  was  made  for  each  child  of  aver- 
age attendance.     This  was  to  pay  for  tuition,  books  and  all  supplies 
These  were  very  favorable  terms,  but  they  did  not  do  what  they  were 
designed  to  do.     In  Table  VI  are  presented  the  figures  of  conse- 
Quence  in  this  connection.     The  attendance  has  been  exceedingly  poor 

1.  Kept.  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  188:^,  pp.  xxxv,  xxxviii,  xxxix. 
2-   I^id,   1897,   p.  5. 


even  where  the  Indians  have  taken  the  benefit  of  the  contract.  The 
earlier  reports  tell  of  a  decided  aversion  on  the  part  of  both  raceo 
to  this  mingling,  but  this  has  largely  passed  away.     The  real  trou- 
ble is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Indian  is  in  the 
school  as  a  public  charge.    His  father  is  not  a  contributor  to  the 
tax  fund  of  the  district,  so  the  government  ie  paying  the  bill. 
Furthermore,  the  Indians  are  uncouth,   "queer",  dirty,  immoral,  as 
compared  with  the  white  pupils.     The  sly  gibes  of  their  companions 
gall  them.    Very  few  fullbloods  have  attended  these  schools.  Small 
pretexts  secure  the  consent  of  the  parent  that  the  child  may  stay  at 
home.     The  teacher  does  not  exert  himself  to  secure  regxilarity  of  at- 
tendance, the  parents  are  indifferent,  and  the  federal  authorities 
are  at  a  disadvantage  through  a  lack  of  supervisory  power  in  such 
cases.     The  parents  vv'ho  are  most  interested  in  education  and  would 
insist  on  the  regular  attendance  of  their  children  have  preferred 
the  government  schools  on  account  of  their  superior  industrial  train- 
ing, or  perchance  the  free  board  and  lodging. 

Table  VI.-"- 


Pupils  in  Public  Schools  under  Government  Contract . 


Year 

•  Enroll - 
t  ment 

i  Av . At  t . 

rPer  cent 
!     att . 

r  Year 

!  Enrol 1- 
:  ment 

: Av, Att . 

rPer  cent 
'     Att . 

1891 

:  7 

:  4 

.56 

:  1901 

:  257 

:  131 

:  .51- 

1892 

:     190  < 

:  106 

.56- 

:  1902 

:  189 

:  198 

.             P  O 
>  — 

1893 

:     212  " 

:     123  : 

'  .58 

:  1903  : 

:  164 

81  : 

:  .49 

1894  ; 

•     204  " 

:     101  : 

:  .50- 

:  1904 

97  : 

57  : 

.59- 

1895  : 

319 

:     192  : 

.60  ! 

:  1905  : 

84  ! 

:       51  : 

.60 

1896  ! 

•     413  ' 

:     294  ; 

.71  3 

1906  I 

94  ! 

50  I 

.53 

1897  : 

315  : 

'     195  ; 

.62-  . 

1907  ; 

•     128  : 

58  : 

.45 

1898  ! 

314  ; 

177  : 

.57-  ! 

'  1908 

24  : 

14  J 

.58 

1899  : 

326  ; 

167  : 

.51  : 

1909  : 

114  : 

62  : 

.54 

1900  ; 

246  : 

lis  J 

.48  : 

1.  Data  for  Table  VI  are  taken  from  Kept .  Comm.r.  of  Indian  Affairs, 
1907,  p.  42;  1909,  p.  78. 
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The  apparent  failure  of  this  echeme  la  counterbalanced  by 
a  growth  in  another  direction,     \7hile  the  government  still  contracts 
for  the  admission  of  Indian  children  to  public  schools  in  a  number 
of  localities  at  the  same  rate  per  capita  aa  is  there  allowed  for 
nonresident  white  children,  it  seems  that  several  hundred  children 
are  now  attending  public  schools  not  under  contract.-^    The  reserva- 
tions, which  attained  their  maximum  area  about  1878,  have  been  dim- 
inishing constantly,  until  they  at  present  include  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  former  maximum.     This  decrease  is  by  no  means  accounted 
for  by  the  allotments  made  to  the  Indians.    Many  tracts  have  been 
acquired  by  white  freeholders  under  the  provision  of  the  Dawes  law^ 
and  subsequent  legislation.     While  the  plan  of  Lieut.  Pratt  to  ma]?:e 
allotments  in  the  checker-board  fashion,  so  that  in  time  each  Indian 
would  have  a  white  neighbor  on  each  side,  has  not  been  f ollov7ed,the 
races  have  been  settled  in  a  marked  v/ay.     The  whites  have  found  it 
necessary  to  open  schools  for  their  children,  and  it  is  to  these 
that  the  Indians  are  going.    The  government  furnishes  the  buildings; 
the  white  settlers,  the  equipment  and  teachers. 

The  reasons  for  larger  and  more  regular  attendance  under 
this  plan  than  under  the  contract  plan  previously  described  have  no- 
where been  discussed,  but  can  perhaps  be  somewhat  inferred.    The  gov- 
ernment  now  shares  in  the  control  of  the  school,  and  takes  pains  to 
let  the  Indians  understand  that  the  school  is  as  much  theirs  as  any 
school  can  be.     In  the  consolidation  at  Fort  Lapwai  Indians  were  ap- 
pointed  to  the  board  and  the  problem  of  attendance  was  solved. 

1.  Kept.  Commr.  of  Ihd.  Affairs,  19"08T~P.  4^46:   1909.'  pp.  18,  87-84 , 

2.  For  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  Severalty  Act  see 
Kept .  Commr.  of  Ind.  Aff.,  1887,  pp.  iv-vi. 

5 .  The  South ern  Workjnan,  March,  1910,  p.  156=.?. 
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These  schools  are  more  likely  to  emphasize  industrial  training  than 
those  in  which  the  government  has  no  voice.     They  also  mean  the  diu- 
continuance  of  the  exclusively  government  school  for  that  locality, 
and  so  tend  to  force  the  Indians  into  attendance.    Many  of  the  In- 
dian patrons  are  citizens  and  therefore  ejnong  the  moot  advanced  of 
their  people.     This  coupled  with  the  improved  personal  aspect  of 
their  children  produces  a  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
whites , 

The  success  of  this  measure  warrants  confidence  in  its 
wide  extension  with  the  prospect  of  sole  state  responsibility  being 
established  in  a  few  years.     This  seems  to  be  the  goal  toward  which 
all  students  of  the  problem  are  looking.    The  outing  system  is  doing 
its  share  here  too  by  placing  in  the  public  schools  several  hundred 
children  who  are  not  taken  into  account  in  making  up  the  official 
reports.     In  1909-10  Carlisle  had  out  222  in  this  v;ay."^    The  move- 
ment will  touch  the  nonreservation  schools  most  strongly  first,  but 
it  will  move  with  no  great  delay  on  to  the  reservations  and  slowly 
sweep  out  of  existence  Indian  schools,   substituting  for  them  mixed 
schools.     Considerations  of  method,  subject  matter,  improvement  of 
the  Indian  home  life,  all  point  to  this  as  the  logical  conclusion. 
The  prerequisites  for  the  concumir.ation  of  this  end  are  two:    (l)  a 
tolerable  Indian  home  influence,   (2)  equal  application  of  state  con- 
trol to  white  and  Indian  residents.     This  dictum  can  be  better  un- 
derstood and  probably  better  agreed  to  after  a  brief  examination  of 
laissez  f aire  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

A  recommendation  of  President  Monroe  in  1824,  prompted 

by  a  desire  to  settle  the  many  serious  conflicts  of  the  two  races 

1.  Annual  Report"    U.  S.  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.  ,~~June,  "^0, 
1910,  p.  2:^. 
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east  of  the  Mississippi,  contemplated  the  removal  6f  the  larger  and 
more  threatening  tribes  across  the  river.     People  of  the  southern 
states  particularly  were  relieved  when  a  westv/ard  migration  began 
with  the  Creeks  about  1825.^    In  the  course  of  the  next  decade  the 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chotaws,  and  Chickasaws  were  definitely  estab- 
lished by  treaty  in  a  prescribed  tract  which  came  to  be  called  In- 
dian Territory.     In  184P  the  Seminoles  followed,  com.pleting  the  list 
of  the  so-called  Five  Civilized  Tribes.     The  land  which  was  given 
these  people  was  a  splendid  estate  of  about  forty  thousand  square 
m.iles,  and  as  the  later  economic  development  has  revealed,  included 
vast  resources,  both  mineral  and  agricultural.    Here  perhaps  the  mos- 
promising  Indian  blood  in  the  entire  country  was  established  in  full 
sovereignty.     Only  slight  changes  were  made  in  their  territory  for 
over  half  a  century.     They  were  virtually  undisturbed  except  for  the 
Civil  War,  which  had  a  ruinous  effect,  inasmuch  as  many  chose  the 
losing  side.    There  was  therefore  offered  a  chance  to  observe  what 
Indians  left  to  themselves  could  evolve  in  the  way  of  a  civilization 
The  previous  advancement  of  these  nations  made  them  a  pre- 
ferred field  for  missionary  endeavor.     The  churches  as  usual  brought 
with  Christianity  a  considerable  amount  of  educational  zeal  and  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  commendable  desire  among  the  Indianii 
to  imitate.    The  tribal  governments  became  very  generous  in  their 
support  of  education,  and  a  national  system  of  schools  was  evolved 
by  each  tribe.     This  is  presented  ir  its  most  advanced  stage  by  the 
Cherokee  codification  of  1881,  the  details  of  which  are  briefly  set 
forth.  ^ 

1.  Rept.  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1899,  p.  89.  ~  ~ 

2.  Rept .  Commr.  of  Education,   1885-86,  p.  200. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Byotera  was  declared  to  be  the  placing 
of  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  all  and  the  dio semination 
of  the  knowledge  and  Dractioal  use  of  Fnglish.     A  national  board  of 
education  was  appointed  by  the  tribal  senate  on  the  nomination  of 
the  chief.     Its  three  members  were  by  statutory  requirement  of  lib- 
eral literary  attainments  and  of  moral  and  temperate  habits,  holding 
office  for  three  years  and  retiring  one  each  year  after  the  manner 
of  the  district  directors  in  many  states.     This  board  adopted  gener- 
al rules  and  regulations  for  the  three  classes  of  schools,  viz.,  sem^ 
inaries,  orphan  asylum,  and  primary  schools;  it  controlled  the  cert- 
ification of  teachers,  the  adoption  of  texts,  the  prescription  of  a 
course  of  study,  etc.     An  interesting  and  modem  provision  was  the 
prerogative  of  discontinuing  any  primary  school  with  a  daily  attend- 
ance of  less  than  thirteen  in  winter  ot  fifteen  in  summer.  Each 
member  of  the  national  board  was  assigned  as  special  supervisor  to 
the  schools  of  one  of  the  three  districts  into  which  the  nation  was 
divided.     Primary  schools  had  to  be  visited  once  a  term,  the  others 
twice. 

The  national  committeeman  appointed  to  each  school  in  his 
district  a  board  of  three  citizens  holding  office  during  good  be- 
havior and  without  compensation.     The  function  of  these  had  to  do 
mostly  with  the  school  plant  and  local  discipline.    They  evidently 
did  not  select  the  teacher. 

Applicants  for  certificates  were  examined  as  to  scholar- 
ship, moral  character  and  fitness  for  teaching,  but  all  who  complete 
the  full  course  offered  in  the  schools  of  the  nation  were  entitled 
to  permanent  first  grade  certificates.     Other  qualifications  being 
equal,  the  preference  in  employment  of  teachers  was  supposed  to  be 
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given  to  Cherokee  citizens.    The  salaries  ran  from         per  month  to 
^SOO  per  annum. 

The  courGP  of  study  was  seven  years  in  length,  the  r>ri- 
raary  school  requiring  three  years,  the  seminaries  four  years.  The 
school  year  vras  composed  of  two  terms,  each  sixteen  to  twenty  weeks 
in  length.     The  schools  were  free  in  a  larger  sense  than  any  of  our 
own.     Tuition,  books,  clothing,  even  board  and  lodging  in  some  cases 
were  free. 

This  scheme  was  quite  imposing  on  paper  and  can  without 
dispute  be  said  to  have  disseminated  fairly  a  small  measure  of  intel' 
ligence,  judged  by  standards  in  white  communities  on  the  frontier 
in  those  days.     Statistics  of  a  reliable  nature  are  lacking,  but  the 
indications  are  good.     Several  thousands  of  children  are  known  to 
have  been  in  attendance.     Some  good  buildings  were  erected,  the  most 
expensive  being  the  male  and  female  seminaries  of  the  Cherokees. 
Each  cost  nearly  |lOO,000.-^    Their  furnishing  was  complete  and  some 

good  work  was  done  through  a  liberal  course  of  study,     English  was 

p 

taught  from  a  very  early  date.      The  Choctaws  annually  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  send  some  of  their  children  to  colleges  in  the  Fast", 
Their  generosity  is  an  earnest  of  what  might  have  been  expected  of 
other  tribes  had  they  felt  secure  in  their  land  and  homes. 

About  18B5  many  outsiders  proposed  a  policy  of  concentra- 
tion for  our  Indian  population  that  would  place  it  within  the  Ter- 
ritory and  fix  it  permanently,  but  serious  opposition  arose  in  the 
surrounding  states  of  Missouri,  Kaxisas,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  and  the 

1.  Rept.  Conimr*  of  Education,  1885-86,  p.  659.""  ~ 

2 .  Tracts  of  Meotings  for  Suff  erin.acs .  No  .  8 ,  p .  14  . 
^»  r'roc .  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  9th  Annual  Ileeting,  p.  102. 
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projev-',t  waa  abandoned.^    But  condltlonG  within  the  Territory/  itself 
were  rapidly  mal<:in3  a  prolongation  of  the  statuo  rjjao  intolerable. 
^  considerable  number  of  freedmen  had  drifted  in  after  the  war  and 
were  passing  an  anomalous  existence.     Against  them  race  prejudice 
was  so  strong  that  they  were  not  allowed  the  advantages  of  educatlofi 
though  the  Cherokees  maintained  some  for  the  negroes  at  one  time  at 
least.     On  the  other  hand  the  colored  people  had  no  authority  to  or- 
ganize schools  for  themselves.    The  economic  development  of  the 
people  seems  to  have  stopped;  all  information  that  is  available, 
scattering  and  inexact  though  it  is,  goes  to  show  that  progress  had 
ceased  in  every  line,  industry  was  at  a  standstill;  in  some  direct- 
ions there  even  seems  to  have  set  in  a  retrograde  motion.     The  Five 
Tribes  were  in  a  state  of  arrested  development. 

Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  condition.  The 
old  political  machinery  had  been  outgrown.    Their  immense  reserva- 
tions were  held  wholly  in  common,  thus  limiting  social  progress  by 
reason  of  the  elementary  conception  of  private  property.  Although 
no  whites  had  any  rights  in  the  Territory,  the  federal  government 
had  failed  to  do  its  duty  in  keeping  out  the  intruders,  and  the  In- 
dians seemed  unwilling  to  eject  them.     Consequently  they  had  slipped 
across  the  border  in  large  numbers,  until  the  Eleventh  Census  gave 
about  100,000  whites  on  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  reservations  alone 
Among  thene  were  many  fugitives  from  justice  in  adjacent  states. 
Extradition  was  impossible  since  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
could  not  be  exercised  in  the  land  of  the  Five  Tribes.     Their  own 
government,  though  similar  in  letter  to  our  own,  was  very  imperfect 
in  its  operation.     It  vyas  virtually  a  great  district  without  law,  a 

1.  Kept .  Comrar.  of  Indian  Affairs,  1335,  p.  ix. 

2.  Rept.  Commr.  of  Education,  1885-86,  p.  659. 
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practical  experiment  \n  anarchy.     ^71 th  intruders  outnunhering  the 
legal  inliabitanta  the  condltiona  which  led  to  the  Boer  "^ar  were  be- 
ing duplicated.     H'ven  the  orderly  intruders  had  no  way  of  organizin,:; 
to  conserve  general  social  or  political  ends. 

In  139?;  a  Coimnission  was  sent  to  persuade  these  tribes  to 
yield  their  legal  rights  as  concerned  the  community  of  land  and  the 
exclusion  of  federal  authority.     After  repeated  rebuffs  the  con^ia- 
sioners  carried  the  day.     In  1897  the  tribes  one  by  one  began  to 
come  to  agreement  with  the  Commission.     These  agreements  had  to  be 
ratified  by  Congress  and  by  tribal  elections.     To  the  credit  of  the 
Indians  affected,   it  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  was  not  com- 
pelled to  overstep  its  legal  bounds.     The  better  counsel  prevailed 
among  the  tribes,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Curtis  Act  of  June  28, 
1898,  went  into  operation. Tribal  courts  came  to  an  end,  tribal 
law  lapsed.    The  laws  and  courts  of  the  United  States  became  sover- 
eign.    All  land  was  to  be  allotted  in  severalty  under  provisions  sim- 
ilar  to  the  Dawes  Act,  and  thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  poured  in  to  claim  a  patrimony.    F^jirther  changes  need 
not  be  enumerated.     The  tribal  governments  later  ceased  and  the  citi 
zens  of  an  Indian  nation  were  made  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

With  reference  to  the  school  situation,  financial  and  su- 
pervisory responsibility  was  vested  in  the  Departm.ent  of  the  Inte- 
rior.    A  superintendent  was  appointed  for  the  entire  Territory  with 
a  supervisor  for  each  tribe.     The  reports  of  these  agents  after  tak- 
ing charge  disclosed  a  sad  state  of  decay. ^    The  fiillbloods  had  held 
complete  control  and  were  proving  apt  political  pupils  of  some  of 

their  white  brethren.     Nepotism  was  firmly  rooted.     One  chairman  of 

1.  Kept .  Commr.  of  Indian  Affairs,  1897,  pp.  75-77. 

2.  See  reports  of  these  agents  in  Rept .  Comrar.  of  Indian  Affairs, 
1893  et  sea  . 
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a  national  school  board  had  found  "places"  for  a  sister,  two  ai stern 
In-law,  an  uncle,  a  niece,  and  six  cousins.     The  secretary  of  the 
same  board  had  driven  equally  lucrative  bargains.     Bribery,  carelesn 
ness,  and  indifference  in  the  expenditure  of  school  funds  were  the 
rule.     Chickasaw  teachers  and  pupils  used  the  vernacular  to  the  al- 
most total  exclusion  of  English.     The  buildings  were  nnall  frame 
ones  with  scarcely  any  furniture  except  a  few  nade  benches.  The 
books  were  antiquated,  and  even  the  superintendents  of  seminaries  or 
academies  were  incompetent  to  teach  the  common  branches. 

The  federal  school  appointees  at  once  proceeded  to  open  an 
adequate  number  of  day  schools,  all  of  them  for  whites  and  Indians 
mixed   or    for  negroes  separately . Boarding  schools  v/ere  continued 
for  the  Indians  only  and  paid  for  out  of  tribal  funds.     Some  trouble 
was  experienced  in  the  earlier  years  in  securing  the  attendance  of 
fullbloods.     Traces  of  race  feeling  could  be  detected.    But  this  dif 
iiculty  has  now  passed  away.     The  advent  of  statehood  naturally  in- 
troduced a  financial  problem  in  that  the  Indian  lands  were  not  yet 
taxable  according  to  the  terms  of  allotment,  but  the  general  govern- 
ment continues  to  share  in  the  support  and  management  of  the  mixed 
schools.     So  far  as  a  question  of  race  education  is  concerned,  we 
must  soon  look  elsewhere  than  to  Oklahoma  for  data.     A  community  of 
blood  as  well  as  of  language  and  institutions  is  impending  and  inev- 
itable . 

The  history  of  Indian  Territory  shows  what  laissez  f aire 
means  to  a  backward  race  in  contact  and  industrial  competition  with 
a  more  advanced  one.     A  directive  hand  is  the  only  thing  that  will 

prohibit  institutional  inbreeding  and  probable  degeneracy.^    A  lack 

1.  Kept .  Commr.  of  Indian  Affairs,  1906,  pp.  740-755. 

2.  The  observations  of  Coffin,  On  the  Education  of  Rack^t^rard  Races 
(Pedagogical  Seminary,  15:  l-P)2T~ought  to  be  read  carefully  by  everv 
student  of  this  problem.  " 
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of  law  or  institutional  life  if?  one  of  the  great  forces  making  for 
the  down-pull  againot  race  education.  With  due  regard  for  tact  in 
treating  native  cuBtoins  considerately,  especially  those  of  a  relig- 
ious nature,  no  rfice  can  hope  to  lift  another  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically by  providing  schools  merely.  Hocial  and  political  order 
need  to  be  engrafted  v:ith  all  possible  despatch  that  the  work  of  ed- 
ucation may  take  hold. 

The  case  need  not  be  rested,  however,  on  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Five  Tribes.     There  is  in  New  York  State  a  very  instruct- 
ive  example.     The  Indian  population  there  represents  the  remnants  of 
the  once  powerful  Six  Nations.     These  people  were  dependent  upon  mis- 
sionary zeal  for  their  education  up  to  1S46,  but  at  that  time  the 
common  school  fund  of  the  state  was  opened  to  them'^  and  the  state 
has  had  practically  absolute  control  ever  since.     It  purchases  the 
school  sites,  sometimes  in  the  face  of  strong  native  opposition,  pro- 
vides and  equips  the  school  plant,  and  furnishes  the  teachers.  The 
Indians  have  never,   so  far  as  can  be  learned,  done  more  than  to  fur- 
nish the  firewood,  and  cases  are  recorded  where  even  this  has  been 

2 

left  to  the  teacher  to  provide  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  federal 
government  has  assumed  no  responsibility,  although  some  administra- 
tions have  so  construed  the  law  as  to  pemit  the  children  to  attend 
Hampton  and  Carlisle  at  public  expense. 

The  status  of  these  people  at  any  one  time  is  illustrative 
of  their  history;  they  appear  to  -nresent  another  case  of  arrested  de^ 
velopment.     Their  population  is  something  over  five  thousand  and  re- 

mains  practically  stationary;  the  slight  increase  could  be  accounted 

1.  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  II,  114. 

2.  Kept .  Special  Corarai+tee  to  Investigate  the  Indian  Problem  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  188B,  p,  5P. 

■5.  Proc.  Lake  Kohonk  Conference     lO+h  Anmini  T.Tppt i r, t    n    4'^,*  ipjth 
Ppj^t  .  Tn'^n^ri  Pi^-ni.c,  A  annp.f      ^Vi>    pJti;^  ^Annual  kectint,,  p.   i....,   loLn  | 
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for  hy  the  limited  amount  of  foreign  blood  that  has  been  introduced. 
The  people  live  in  houses  mainly,  wear  civilized  drenn,  and  till 
some  land,  but  very  few  have  taken  an  allotment  in  severalty.  The 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  does  not  cover  the  reservations  except 
in  a  limited  sense.     Succession  of  property,  for  example,  follows 
the  Indian  custom."^    Barbarous  observances  are  still  common,  for  ma- 
ny of  the  Indians  were,  until  recently  at  least,  pagans.     The  pagan 
element  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  one  which  most 
determinedly  opposes  schools.     Moral  conditions  may  be  characterized 
as  indescribable.     The  better  class  are  leaving  the  reservations  in 
disgust . 

The  schools"  have  employed  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
teachers.     These,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  been  day  schools 
with  a  single  teacher.     The  enrollment  has  been  generally  large,  com 
prising  most  of  those  of  school  age;  the  attendance,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  exceedingly  poor.     There  have  possibly  been  cases  of 
overcrowding,  but  there  have  been  other  cases  where  a  teacher  has 
found  not  a  single  pupil  present  to  receive  instruction.     The  schooli 
have  been  neither  well  equipped,  well  supervised,  nor  well  taught. 
Of  this  the  salaries  are  ample  proof.     They  ran  as  low  as  |5  per 
week  for  some  time,  then  rose  to  $7  and  |7.50.     The  present  maximum 
is  t'lO.    The  investment  of  the  state  in  the  day  schools  is  less  than 
$4  per  capita  of  population  per  annum,  a  sum  which  is  totally  inade- 
quate.    At  intervals  the  state  has  been  stirred  to  appoint  commit- 

tees  of  investij^ation  to  find  out,  if  possible,  how  the  situation 
^*  li^HL*  Comrr.  of  Indian  Affairs,   1904,  pp.  702-70"^. 

2.  For  information  on  the  schools  see  Rept .  of  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  Indian  Problem  of  the  State  of  ^^ew  York,  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  of  1B83,  passim;  Annual  Reports,  of  the  iTducation 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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could  be  remedied.     These  have  succeeded  in  doing  nothing  much  more 
than  to  investigate.     The  subject  has  becorie  almost  distasteful. 
The  agent  of  the  United  States  has  made  reports  with  barely  a  men- 
tion of  the  existence  of  schools;  the  New  York  school  reports  have 
sometimes  overlooked  the  existence  of  Indians  in  the  state. 

CommisBioner  Draper  is  of  a  different  turn,  however.  He 
frankly  admits  the  tn^th  and  tells  what  he  thinks  is  the  matter. 
The  salaries  paid  are  less  than  elsewhere,  while  the  embarrassments 
to  service  are  far  greater.     Suitable  boarding  places  cannot  be  se- 
cured, so  that  teachers  are  under  the  necessity  of  going  long  distan.^ 
ces  daily.     If  one  elects  to  stay  on  the  reservation  in  an  Indian 
family  or  live  at  the  schoolhouse,  the  social  deprivations  are  se- 
vere.   The  children  on  p.ccount  of  the  sparaeness  of  population  must 
go  long  distances  over  almost  impassable  roads,  to  spend  a  short  tim<; 
each  day  out  from  under  the  barbarous,   immoral  and  unsanitary  condi- 
tions of  home.     Tardiness  is  a  chronic  feature  of  the  school.  If 
parents  are  not  hostile,  they  are  at  any  rate  indifferent  and  often 
go  visiting  to  other  parts  of  the  reservation,  taking  the  children 
with  them.    There  is  no  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the  compul- 
sory law  passed  several  years  ago. 

The  only  really  bright  spots  on  the  reservation  are  the 
Quaker  industrial  school  and  the  Thom.as  boarding  school.     The  latter 
receives  far  more  money  than  all  the  day  schools,  yet  it  has  only 
one-sixth  as  many  pupils.     It  is  able  to  treat  vocational  subjects 
as  they  cannot  be  treated  in  common  day  schools  with  ordinary  teach- 
ers.    Commissioner  Draper  is  positive  that  the  day  schools  should  be 
replaced  by  reservation  boarding  schools.     But  in  addition  to  this 
educational  policy  there  must  be  a  progressive  general  policy. 
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Heathenism  must  be  wiped  out,  the  Indians  should  all  be  made  citi- 
zens, their  lands  allotted,  the  reservation  broken  up,  state  law  and 
executive  machinery  extended  over  every  foot  of  the  land.  Procras- 
tination in  this  has  probably  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  claim  » 
of  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  the  validity  of  which  are  still  in  aues- 
tion.    V/hen  this  point  is  cleared  up,  a  constructive  general  policy 
may  be  initiated.     The  contention  of  the  writer,  however,  still 
holds,  viz.,  that  conditions  of  law  and  social  order  must  be  guaran- 
teed the  baclcward  race  if  it  is  to  absorb  the  good  rather  than  the 
evil  characteristics  of  the  civilization  of  the  dominant  race.  Ne- 
glect can  never  solve  any  problem."^ 

Attention  is  briefly  called  to  a  third  case.     In  Tama  Coun. 

ty  near  the  center  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Iowa,  is  situated  the 

2 

tiny  reservation  of  the  Sacs  and  Poxes.      The  tribe  is  at  a  stand- 
still numerically,  numbering  about  350  souls.     The  three  thousand 
acres  of  land  would  leave  only  a  trifle  over  forty  acres  to  each  fam- 
ily  of  five  persons,  but  this  tribe  is  not  under  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  intensively  their  limited  estate.     Their  annual  income 
from  the  government  is  $50  per  capita.     Part  of  this  goes  to  the 
school,  but  the  remainder  goes  a  long  ways  toward  subsistence  with 
their  low  standard  of  living.     They  own  the  land  in  coiaraon  and  any 
attempt  to  cultivate  or  improve  it  is  frustrated  by  the  meanness  and 
selfishness  of  others.     If  one  man  plants  com,  he  will  waken  some 

morning  to  find  his  fence  cut  down  and  the  neighbors'  ponies  enjoy- 

1.  An  Illustration  of  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  state  to  the 
Indians  is  here  given.     In  the  70*3  provision  was  made  by  law  for  a 
manual  labor  school,  in  the  support  of  which  the  state  and  the  Tona- 
wanda  band  were  to  share.     Lands  were  purchased  and  a  suitable  build 
ing  erected,  but  though  the  Indians  and  the  state  invested  several 
thousands  of  dollars,  funds  were  never  furnished  to  hire  teachers 
and  set  the  institution  in  running  order.    No  one  seems  to  know  what 
was  the  trouble, 

2.  See  reports  of  the  agent  and  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Indians, 
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ing  a  feast.     Remonstrance  brings  the  reply,  "This  land  belongs  to 
all  the  Indians".     ?Togs  are  stolen  by  the  idle  and  vioious,  of  whom 
there  are  plenty,  and  their  situation  is  such  that  there  is  slight 
chance  of  redress  in  the  federal  courts  and  none  whatever  in  the 
state  courts  since  the  latter  have  no  jurisdiction.     Indian  dress  is 
common.     Morality  is  at  an  extremely  low  ebb.     Not  over  two-thirds 
of  the  children  from  six  to  seventeen  are  eligible  to  attend  school 
because  of  early  marriage,  weak  eyes,  and  other  defects. 

The  school   (boarding)  is  filled  to  its  capacity  by  admit- 
ting children  of  other  tribes.    Many  of  the  young  learn  rapidly,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  parents  and  general  conditions  negate  the  ef- 
fects of  education,  simply  because  an  Indian  of  any  intelligence  or 
ambition  will  not  stay  on  such  a  reservation.     As  far  as  the  reserva 
tion  population  is  concerned,  it  a  survival  of  the  most  unfit.  Un- 
less the  perpetual  annuities  of  these  people  are  commuted,  lands  al- 
lotted, order  established,  and  education  and  morality  enforced,  the 
degenerate  survivors  of  a  once  virile  race  will  soon  become  extinct. 
The  lesson  for  the  statesman  and  educator  is  the  same  as  in  New  York 
and  Indian  Territory,     Laissez  f aire  allows  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  to  rule.     So  long  as  a  race  is  really  backward,  as  a 
race,  the  choice  of  the  master  lies  between  paternalism  and  obliter- 
ation.    In  this  there  is  nothing  peculiar.    No  sensible  man  would 
lay  out  his  home  community  on  such  a  basis  as  has  been  described, 
let  schools  be  as  plentiful  as  they  might. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MEASURELIENT  OF  RESULTS.  CONCLUSION. 

Education  must  be  tested  by  its  results.     Those  results 
are  to  be  measured  as  they  enter  essentially  into  the  life  of  the 
people.    Various  tests  or  methods  of  measurement  may  be  applied.  No 
one  can  be  trusted  by  itself,  but  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the 
data  furnished  by  several.     It  is  intended  to  look  at  the  proposi- 
tion of  Indian  education  from  several  points  of  view.    The  writer  is 
free  to  state  that  the  outcome  seems  to  him  quite  as  much  as  could 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances.    Before  proceeding  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  sane  judgment  that  some  of  the  special  hindrances  be 
pointed  out,  since  they  will  modify  the  standards  one  sets  up  in 
judging  results.     No  one  expects,  for  example,  the  same  academic  ac- 
quisition from  a  country  child  of  six  years  schooling  as  he  does 
from  a  city  child  who  has  been  in  school  for  the  same  period.  Sever- 
al of  the  reasons  are  obvious.    ^'That  then  are  some  of  the  detracting 
causes  peculiar  to  Indian  education? 

Sentimentalists  have  dwelt  long  and  forcefully  upon  the 
seizure  of  the  Indian's  lands  without  his  consent.     True,  this  has 
often  occurred  against  the  protest  of  the  possessor,  who  even  ap- 
pealed to  arms  to  defend  his  claim.    But  in  many  other  cases  peace- 
ful and  regular  agreements  have  been  made  with  the  tribes  for  the  e- 
vacuation  and  cession  of  valuable  lands.     The  prices  paid  have  been 
far  more  than  the  lands  were  worth  to  the  Indian,  though  less  than 
they  promised  to  be  worth  to  the  whites.     The  purchase  money  has 
commonly  been  held  in  trust  by  the  government,  and  the  income  doled 
out  to  the  tribe  in  annuities.     This  has  satisfied  the  demands  of 
sentimentality,  but  it  has  been  the  greatest  crime  committed  against 
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the  Indian  in  history.     Annuities  took  three  forms:  achools,  money 
payments,  rations.     The  first  form  has  been  impossible  according  to 
the  terms  of  most  treaties,  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians. 
That  this  has  been  so  often  forthcoming  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
latter. 

The  influence  of  the  annual  money  payments  has  been  thor- 
oughly demoralizing.     A  certain  day  is  appointed  for  the  distribu- 
tion.    The  Indians  leave  their  regular  employment,  if  they  have  any, 
and  make  a  journey  of  as  much  as  throe  hundred  miles  oft?n  to  re- 
ceive their  share.    Cases  are  on  record  where  regular  wages  for  the 
period  of  necessary  absence  would  have  more  than  equaled  the  person- 
al annuity,  but  the  Indian  must  have  what  is  coming  to  him,  even  if 
it  costs  more  than  its  value  to  collect  it.    But  there  are  some  oth- 
ers besides  the  Indians  in  attendance  at  the  center  of  distribution. 
Their  character  does  not  need  description.     Common  knowledge  sup- 
plies the  details.     If  the  agent  is  an  unprincipled  accomplice, 
these  characters  operate  at  the  agency.     Liquor  flows  in  abundance, 
and  soon  most  of  the  Indians  are  so  drunk  that  their  pockets  may  be 
rifled.     In  case  an  Indian  does  not  drink,  or  at  least  does  not  be- 
come intoxicated,  the  gambler's  net  catches  him.     Shrewd  traders  or 
venders  of  questionable  or  worthless  wares  stand  ready  to  prey  upon 
their  simple  minds.     In  one  case  a  merry-go-round  located  itself  ver 
y  advantageously  and  made  a  clean  sweep,  financially  speaking.  If 
the  agent  is  a  man  of  the  right  stamp,  he  may  be  under  the  necessity 
of  a  pitched  battle  with  a  desperate  gang.     Or  if  the  disreputables 
choose,  they  may  take  up  a  position  just  off  the  edge  of  the  reser- 
vation, and  there  ply  a  trade  which  is  entirely  within  the  law,  but 
just  as  ruinous  as  if  it  were  contrary  to  all  law. 
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Rations  Issned  instead  of  money  or  an  charity  to  tribes 
who  had  scarcely  any  income,  have  done  wonders  to  pauperize  the  In- 
dian.    Without  distinction  they  were  meted  out  to  all,  graduates  of 
the  schools  sharing  equally  with  the  others.     No  educated  Indian  can 
be  censured  for  accepting  a  gratuity,  a  white  man  would  do  the  same. 
Rations  are  usually  issued  the  same  as  money,  inferior  articles  of 
clothing;  and  food  that  would  not  stant  inspection  being  palmed  off 
on  victims  who  are  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  imposition.  Anything 
of  value  could  be  as  easily  gambled  away  as  g  five-dollar  bill. 

The  reservation  system  is  another  item  in  the  indictment. 
Some  fought  for  years  against  the  idea  of  a  reservation  before  they 
could  gain  a  hearing.     The  "vested"  interests  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  the  destruction  of  so  many  "good  jobs" .    The  perpetuation 
of  the  reservation  acted  very  strongly  in  the  wrong  direction.  Wild, 
ness,  isolation,  and  savagery  were  shut  in;  civilization  was  shut 
out.     It  was  as  if  we  were  to  try  assimilating  our  immigration  by 
localizing  them  in  the  slums,  prohibiting  them  from  looking  out  or 
going  out,  and  preventing  any  one  except  a  policeman  from  entering, 
"^he  conservation  of  all  that  is  undesirable  in  the  Indian  home  life 
has  been  accomplished  by  nothing  more  surely  than  the  reservation 
system. 

Wild  West  recruiting  agents  operated  for  a  long  time  with- 
out a  straw  being  placed  in  their  way.     Their  travels  and  exhibi- 
tions gave  them  the  worst  possible  attitude  toward  civilized  life 
and  idealized  the  roving  instinct.    The  multitudes  of  people  who 
gathered  to  see  them  left  the  impression  that  the  wild  life  was  the 
superior  one  after  all,  else  why  should  people  pay  their  money  to 
see  it?    Furthermore,  the  Indians  in  the  Wild  West  saw  not  the  best. 
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hut  the  worst  of  our  life.     The  snme  morbid  interest  which  malrea  a 
■7ild  West  show  a  lucrative  business  restored  the  native  sun  dances 
and  other  ceremonies  on  certain  reservationn  in  the  name  of  "ethnol- 
ogy.    The  injurious  effects  were  very  serious. 

The  Dawes  Act  led  to  great  abuses  of  several  sorts.  One 
came  through  the  provision  allowing  the  remainder  of  the  reservation 
after  tribal  allotments  were  com.pleted,  to  be  sold  to  white  settlers 
Scheming  land  sharks  were  on  the  ground  to  see  to  it  that  the  In- 
dians chose  the  poorest  land  on  the  whole  reservation.    Timber,  sand 
dunes,  alkaline  soil,  land  subject  to  flood,  was  readily  taken  by 
the  careless  wards  for  a  small  bribe.     Thus  boys  found  themselves 
leaving  school  to  take  an  allotment  that  a  white  man  would  not  have. 
Undesirables  of  various  sorts  floated  out  to  the  reservations  to  be- 
come squaw-men.     Widows  and  unmarried  girls  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  were  numerous,  and  any  one  of  them  who  was  lucky  enough  to  se- 
cure a  desirable  allotment  had  many  suitors  who  were  far  worse  than 
so  much  dead  weight. 

Another  drawback  has  been  the  lack  of  law  for  the  Indian, 
Family  relations,  property  rights,  and  personal  security  have  been 
insecure  because  of  the  absence  of  law  or  the  machinery  for  its  en- 
forcement.    Conditions  of  legal  and  social  order  are  in  themselves  a 
great  educator,  their  absence  a  great  demoralizer.    Moral  degrada- 
tion has  run  rampant . 

It  is  in  the  face  of  such  odds  that  we  have  tried  to  edu- 
cate the  Indian.    Within  the  last  twenty  years  efforts  have  been 
made  to  correct  these  troubles.     Monthly  payments  to  Indians  are  be- 
ing decreased  or  withheld  unless  the  applicant  can  establish  his  mer 
1 

its.  Rations  are  issued  to  the  few  and  needy.  The  following  table 
1.  Kept.  Commr.  of  Indian  Affaire,  190^^,  p.  P5.  
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apeakn  for  itaelf. 

Table  VTI.'^ 
Principal  Comnodities  Isoued  as  RatioriB. 
Fiscal  year  :  Beef  (lb.)   :  Flour  (lb.)   :  Coffee  (lb.)   :  Sugar  (lb.) 

 i  :  1         ■        '  — 4         ■  ■ 

1900  :  25,000,000  :  6,000,000  :  ;517,000  :  6:^:^,000 
1905  :  10,600,000  :  2,630,000  :  118,000  :  19:^,000 
1909        :     9,400,000  :     1,990,000     :       118,000        :  155,000 

The  work  of  allotting  in  severalty  has  been  done  for  many  thousands 
of  families  and  continues  steadily.     Thus  the  reservation  is  ceasing 
to  be.     Law  and  order  are  on  the  increase,    \7hisky  sellers  are  pros- 
ecuted in  greater  numbers,  an  indication  of  better  law  enforcement 
rather  than  of  more  violations.     Common  morality  is  contemplated  on 
the  frontier  as  well  as  elsewhere.    Wild  West  recruiting  has  been 
stopped.    With  progress  of  this  kind  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  educational  advancement  will  continue  still  more  rapidly. 

Wherein,  then,  has  education  modified  the  Indians?  Statis-^ 
tics  are  taken  in  different  forms  from  year  to  year  making  irapossibl* 
the  extended  comparisons  we  should  desire.     If  we  look  at  religious 
progress,  there  is  much  reason  for  congratulation.     From  twenty-five 
to  thirty  thousand  communicants  are  found  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  with  several  hundred  more  or  less  attractive 
church  buildings.     It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  all  religious  work 
among  the  Indians  as  missionary  in  character.     They  often  maintain 
their  own  church  work  and  make  heavy  missionary  contributions  to  the 
Christianizing  of  their  people.     Indian  women  brought  to  the  Episco- 
pal Convocation  of  the  Gouth  Dakota  Sioux  in  1909  over  |5400  to  be 

2 

used  wherever  needed  in  the  field.     Great  number^ of  the  preachers 

1.  Rept .  Comm.r.  of  Indian  Affairs,  1909,  p.  ?0 . 

2.  The  Southern  Workman,  May,  1910,  p.  275, 
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and  religious  teachers  are  natives. 

Ab  citizens  the  Indians  show  the  weaknesses  that  a  lack  of 
intelligence  always  shows  among  illiterate  immigrantR  or  native 
whites.     They  are  often  "rounded  up"  in  easy  fashion  by  the  politi- 
cal shysters  of  the  vicinity,  but  they  are  acquiring  the  rudiments 
which  will  make  them  intelligent  members  of  the  democracy  in  a  short 
time.     All  available  returns  give  increasing  numbers  of  those  able 
to  read  and  speak  English  well  enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  Many 
Indians  are  taking  an  active  part  in  state  and  national  politics. 
This  is  best  seen  in  Oklahoma  where  the  native  political  genius  of 
the  Five  Tribes  is  clearly  evident. 

Barbarous  social  and  religious  observances  are  waning. 
Civilized  manners  and  habits  command  sone  respect  nearly  everywhere. 
The  number  of  mixed  bloods  shows  that  an  already  weak  race  pre;)udice 
is  passing.     Civilized  dress  and  habitations  are  almost  universal  a- 
mong  the  Five  Tribes,  many  of  whom  cannot  be  recognized  as  Indians 
by  strangers.     Probably  half  of  all  other  Indians  are  living  in 
houses  of  some  sort  and  have  adopted  the  essential  principles  of  civ- 
ilized dress.    When  we  come  to  speak  of  general  culture  and  refine- 
ment, neatness,  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  statistics  can  offer 
no  help.     The  accounts  of  visitors  to  the  homes  of  returned  students 
offer  the  most  satisfactory  view.     These  accounts  profusely  illustra-' 
ted  are  to  be  found  in  all  publications  devoted  to  Indian  interests, 

and  really  form  the  most  illuminating  picture  the  writer  has  been 

1 

able  to  find  of  actual  conditions. 

Economic  efficiency  is  not  wanting  among  the  tribes  in  all 

parts  of  the  country.     As  long  as  the  reservations  were  nearly  in- 
1.  See  So\ithem  '.V orkman ,  Red  Man,  publications  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  catalogues  of  nonreservation  schools.  I 
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tact  statistics  were  collected  yearly  to  show  what  the  Indians  were 
doing.     If  this  line  of  investigation  could  have  been  continued  to 
the  present,  it  would  have  "been  worth  while  to  present  an  extensive 
tabulation.     The  production  of  staple  crops,   such  as  com,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  hay,  vegetables,  flax,  increased  steadily  as  long  as 
they  could  be  traced.     The  same  is  true  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds. 
Lumbering, trapping  and  manual  labor  at  the  agencies  take  the  time  of 
many.     There  is  scarcely  any  sort  of  labor  in  demand  in  all  the  '.Yest 
that  the  Indian  does  not  perform  satisfactorily.     In  the  beet  fields 
or  on  the  railroads  the  employers  pay  him  more  money  than  the  Mexi- 
cans for  the  same  class  of  service.     A  hasty  look  at  the  alumni  rec- 
ords of  schools  shows  numbers  successfully  engaged  in  the  occupa- 
tions far  away  from  the  reservations,  proof  that  the  Indian  is  as  ef- 
ficient as  the  white  man.    The  real  difficulty  has  been  that  the  man 
and  the  job  have  not  found  each  other.    Most  of  the  Indians  went 
back  to  the  reservation  and  often  could  not  find  work.     Indian  labor 
is  not  mobile,  for  the  native  instinct  toward  home-keeping  is  strong 
whereas  the  white  man  goes  out  into  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune. 
He  goes  to  the  job,  quite  regardless  of  where  he  finds  it. 

And  so  an  employment  agency  has  been  instituted  by  the  In- 
dian Office  to  fill  this  gap."*"    Mr.  Leupp  was  responsible  for  this 
innovation,  which  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  an  able  administra- 
tion.   The  work  is  going  forward  rapidly,  because  the  reports  from. 
employers  are  favorable. 

The  Indian  in  the  professions  is  not  so  numerous.    He  does 
best  in  these  among  his  own  people,  but  there  are  successful  Indian 

physicians  and  teachers  in  the  most  advanced  communities  of  the  coun  ■ 

1.  See  Repts,  Commr.  of  Indian  Affairs  since  1905,  in  index  under 
"Employment" . 
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try.     The  Indian  has  unquestionably  proved  that  he  can  carry  hia  own 
weight  economically  if  he  is  given  the  preparation  that  our  public 
school  ideals  hold  our  children  are  entitled  to. 

By  -ivay  of  suTOnary,   aever&l  points  may  be  noted,  which  it 
is  hoped  the  foregoing  presentation  has  made  reasonably  clear. 

1.  Race  education  demands  a  modification  of  current  administra- 
tion rather  than  a  difference  of  method  in  actual  teaching.     The  in- 
dividual, psychologically  and  physiologically,  is  so  nearly  uniform 
that  he  responds  in  much  the  same  way  to  the  same  stimuli,  regard- 
less of  "race,  color,  or  previous  condition".     But  the  social  posi- 
tion and  economic  environment  of  the  race  may  demand  a  very  differ- 
ent method  of  administration. 

2.  Race  education  must  begin  where  indigenous  culture  has  left 
off.     Every  indigenous  custom,  tradition,  or  ideal  of  value  must  be 
preserved  and  built  upon.     The  lack  of  ideals  is  equally  significant, 
It  may  call  for  a  special  administrative  readjustment,  it  may  justi- 
fy the  introduction  of  a  new  branch  into  the  course  of  study. 

3.  Strong  centralization,  fixed  responsibility,  freedom  from  po- 
litical pressure,  are  as  much  in  demand  in  race  education  as  else- 
where.    The  struggles  of  Indian  education  show  this  very  conclusive- 
ly,    A  study  of  education  in  Alaska  is  recommended  as  a  suitable  one 
to  bring  out  the  differences  arising  from  a  non-political  administra- 
tion, 

4.  Neither  private  nor  church  philanthropy  or  missionary  zeal 
can  do  the  work  for  any  large  body  of  backward  people.    Their  efforts! 
may  indicate  appropriate  lines  of  development  but  they  cannot  carry 
the  load.     Even  if  they  were  able  to  do  so,  their  ideals  would  in 
many  cases  not  be  those  which  the  state  could  sanction.     They  have 

no  inlierent  rights  in  the  field  of  education,  they  are  participants 
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by  sufferance,  anci  their  methods  must  always  be  Rub.lect  to  govern- 
ment supervision  and  regulation.     Church  and  state  cannot  minglp  to 
any  better  purpose  1n  race  education  In  A^nerica  or  -^+.3  pop.sesHion'^ 
than  they  can  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country.     The  status  of 
the  church  should  be  substantially  the  same  in  race  education  as 
elsewhere,  except  for  olight  premiums  which  might  be  placed  upon  its 
activity  in  the  early  Ptages  because  of  its  weight  as  a  leveler  of 
native  prejudice.     As  soon  as  the  government  is  able  to  take  charge, 
all  special  advantages  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  church  schools. 

5.  The  nonreservation  school  is  most  valuable  in  the  beginnings 
of  the  elevation  of  a  race.  Its  worth  decreases  as  general  progress 
increases.  For  a  people  whose  ultimate  fate  is  bound  to  be  assimila' 
tion  it  is  only  a  temporary  expedient;  for  one  which  is  not  to  be  as 
similated  investigation  is  necessary  to  show  whether  it  should  be  ev 
en  a  temporary  feature.  Its  discontinuance  natur'^lly  dates  from  the 
time  its  original  distinctive  advantages  can  be  realized  by  reserva- 
tion schools,  the  principle  being  education  for  environment,  and  not 
from  it . 

6.  Correlation  and  vocational  education  should  be  more  strongly 
emphasized  in  schools  for  backward  people  than  in  schools  for  those 
whose  homes  exert  a  strong  vocational  influence.     This  is  only  an  ap 
plication  of  the  principle  urged  by  our  own  educators  that  the  funct 
ion  of  the  school  must  be  extended  to  cover  the  gaps  left  by  the  oth 
er  educative  factors.     An  uncivilized  people  must  develop  a  command 
over  situations,  their  own  situations,  not  those  of  another  people. 
It  is  hard  to  say  where  we  should  be  today  in  the  race  problem,  west 
or  south,  without  the  skill  which  has  been  exercised  in  adapting  the 
industrial  work  of  the  schools  to  the  situations  of  their  pupils. 

^.  The  common  district  school  t  s  best  ar.  sor-n  ar.  thr^  flr.o'i  of 
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"barbarinrn  han  begun  to  ebl).     Premature  establishment  of  day  school:^ 
means  great  loss,  because  they  will  be  drowned  by  their  adverse  our- 
roundingB.     Civilization  must  not  attempt  to  spread  its  blanket  over 
too  much  ground.     It  must  begin  to  colonize  a  backward  people  as  the 
early  settlers  begin  to  colonize  a  vast  domain,  in  spots.     '■Then  the 
district  school  is  able  to  live,  it  is  by  all  odds  the  first  choice. 
It  is  the  greatest  civilizing  agent  that  can  be  set  at  work,  if  the 
conductors  be  a  man  and  wife,  living  adjacent  to  the  schoolhouse, 
maintaining  a  cm.all  garden,  keeping  a  little  stock,  and  setting  up 
the  model  of  a  civilized  life  in  each  community.     When  the  one  race 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  level  of  its  benefactor,  consolidation 
:aay  begin  again  if  social  conditions  m.ake  it  advisable. 

8.  As  the  larger  masses  of  the  backward  race  are  broken  up,  the 
general  government  may  safely  entrust  the  function  of  education  to 
the  local  administrative  units,  provided  always  that  those  local  u- 
nits  are.  willing  to  receive  the  backward  people  on  equal  terms  with 
any  others  and  assume  full  responsibility.     This  policy  may  result 
in  some  loss  of  special  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  backward,  but 
it  should  he  more  than  com.pensated  by  the  increased  speed  of  assimi- 
lation.    If  there  is  no  idea  of  assimilation  on  account  of  race  an- 
tagonism or  numerical  bulk,     this  recomm.endation  does  not  hold, 

?.  Native  teachers  should  be  -utilized  to  the  full  without  se- 
rious loss  of  efficiency.    The  vernacular  should  be  discarded  as 
soon  as  prejudice  will  allow, 

10,  Indirect  as  well  as  direct  factors  of  education  must  not  be 
overlooked.     Mistaken  charity,  econom.ic  greed,  or  political  rotten- 
ness can  bear  down    the  best  system  of  public  education  that  can  be 
devised.     In  other  words,  the  proposition  of  education  must  not  be 
construed  too  narrowly. 
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11,  Race  education  must  lead,  not  drive.     Tt  is  ther'=^fore  bound 
to  be  a  nlow  process.     The  popular  tendency  is  always  toward  l-ipa- 
tience.     There  seems  to  be  an  idea  thoroughly  rooted  that  a  race  can 
be  educated  as  quiclcly  as  an  Individual.     One  generation  will  never 
educate  any  r?.ce.     It  may  revolutionize  the  mental  content,  but  it 
cannot  sweep  out  of  existence  the  national  ideals  with  their  tremen- 
dous static  force. 
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